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1 middle-aged lyrical Poet is supposed to be taking final leave of the Muse of 
edy. She has brought him his hat and gloves, and is abstractedly picking a 
ead of gold hair from his coat sleeve as he begins to speak. 


] SAY it under the rose 
oh, thanks!—yes, under the laurel, 
We part lovers, not foes; 


we are not going to quarrel. 





We have too long been friends 

on foot and in gilded coaches, 
Now that the whole thing ends, 
to spoil our kiss with reproaches. 






I leave you; my soul is wrung; 
I pause, look back from the portal 

Ah, I no more am young, 

and you, child, you are immortal! 






Mine is the glacier’s way, 
yours is the blossom’s weather— 

When were December and May 

known to be happy together ? 






Before my kisses grow tame, 
before my moodiness grieve you, 

While yet my heart is aflame, 

and I all lover, I leave you. 






So, in the coming time, 
when you count the rich years over, 

Think of me in my prime, 

and not as a white-haired lover, 

















Fretful, pierced with regret, 

the wraith of a dead Desire 
Thrumming a cracked spinet 
by a slowly dying fire. 






When, at last, I am cold 
years hence, if the gods so will it— 

Say, ‘‘He was true as gold,” 

and wear a rose in your fillet! 





Others, tender as I, 
will come and sue for caresses, 

Woo you, win you, and die 

mind you, a rose in your tresses! 
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Some Melpomene woo, 

some hold Clio the nearest; 
You, sweet Comedy, you 

were ever sweetest and dearest! 


Nay, it is time to go. 

When writing your tragic sister, 
Say to that child of woe 

how sorry I was I missed her. 


oan Ag 
ee ee ie 
= eat 


Really, I cannot stay, 

though *‘ parting is such sweet sorrow.”. 
Perhaps I will, on my way 

down town, look in to-morrow! 


PORT TARASCON : 
THE LAST ADVENTURES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS TARTARIN, 





By ALPHONSE DAUDET, Transtatep py HENRY JAMES. 


BOOK FIRST. 
IV. 
The Shipment of the Emblem of the City. 
—Straight away!—The Bees quit their 
Hive.—The Smell of India and the Smell 
of Tarascon.—Tartarin studies Papuan. 
—Recreations of the Trip. 
= )U talk of the picturesque, but 
if you had seen the deck of the 
Tootoopumpum that May morning 
in 1881, you would have seen some- 
thing that deserved the name. All 
the Commissioners and Directors 
were in full dress. Tournatoire, 
Generali Commissioner of Health; 
Costecalde, General Commissioner 
of Agriculture; Bravida, General- 
in-Chief of the Levies, and twenty 
others, offered to the eye a medley 
of variegated costumes, blazing 
with color and embroidered with 
silver and gold. Many wore in ad- 
dition the mantle of Grandee of the 
first class—crimson, trimmed with 
gold. Amid the bedizened throng 
Brother Bataillet made a white spot 
as Grand Almoner of the Colony 
and Chaplain of the Governor. 
The military especially glittered. 
The greater number of the common 
soldiers having been forwarded in 
the other vessels, those that re- 
mained were the officers—Bravida, 
Escourbaniés, the whole staff, sabre 
in hand, revolver in the belt, the 
chest well forward, the shoulders “FROM THE DECK OF THE ‘TOOTOOPUMPUM 
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back, in smart hussar jackets, all 
5 der-knots and frogs. They were 
ularly proud of their magnificent 
polished till they shone again. 
ith all this mili- 
oggery was min- 
he finery of the 


ladies, who were 
almost all in 
bright, gay, shim- 
mering colors, 
with ribbons and 
scarves that float 
ed in the air. 
Here and there, 
among the maid 
servants, was a 
specimen of the 
Tarascon head-dress. Hang over all this, 
in your mind, and over the ship, with its 
shining brasses, its masts pointed at the 
sky—hang over this a splendid sun, a real 
holiday sun; give it for horizon. the broad 
Rhone, billowed like a sea and brushed 
up by a stroke of our mistral, and you will 
have an idea of the appearance of the 
Tootoopumpum when about to start for 
Port Tarascon. 

The Due de Mons was to have been pre- 
sent at the last, but he was in London at 
this moment, looking after a new issue of 
bonds. You see, there had been a tre- 
mendous need of money to pay for ships 
and crews and engineers, and to meet the 
other expenses of the exodus. The Duke 

ul announeed by telegram that very 
morning that he was on the point of send- 
ingon cash. Every one admired the prac- 
tical side of the man of the North. 


THE LEGEND OF LA 






‘*He goes by book; he looks after the 
sinews of war,” said the Tarasconians, 
merrily. 

‘‘What an example he sets us, gen 
tlemen!” Tartarin ex- 
claimed. And henever 
failed to add, ‘‘Now 


don’t get starrted, you 
know!” rolling. his r 
like the good Tarasco- 
nian he was. In the 
midst of the bedizened 
crowd of his subjects, as 
they might be called, the 
Governor remained perfectly simple, only 
in evening dress, with the grand Ribbon 
of the Order across his chest. 

As each new family arrived to embark 
it was greeted with acclamations. From 
the deck of the Tootoopumpum they were 
seen coming down and rounding the cor- 
ners; and as the groups came nearer and 
emerged upon the dock they were recog- 
nized, they were even addressed by name: 

** Ah, here come the Roquetaillades !” 

‘*T say, Monsieur Franquebalme!”’ 

Whereupon there were bravos and en 
thusiastic cheers. An ovation was made, 
among others, for the ancient dowager 
Countess of Aigueboulide, who was almost 
a hundred years old, as she was seen skip- 
ping up the plank in her little black silk 
mantilla, nodding her head, carrying in 
one hand her foot-warmer and in the other 
her stuffed parrot. 


TARASQUE 
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Every moment there were fewer left 
behind, and soon nobody at all: the streets 
looked wider now, between the closed 
doors of the houses, with the shop fronts all 
barricaded, and the shutters drawn and 
blinds lowered on the other windows. 
When every one was on board there was 
a period of solemn silence, a deep momen- 














LA TARASQUE 


tary return of the company on itself. No 
thing was heard but the hiss of the escap- 
ing steam. Every one had his eyes turned 
to the captain, erect upon the poop, ready 
to give the order to let go. All of a sud- 
den somebody cried, ‘I say, the Tarasque !” 

I'm sure you will have heard some 
mention of this strange creature, the fa- 
bled animal that originally gave its name 
to the city of Tarascon. To recall its his 
tory in two words, this Tarasque, in very 
ancient days, was nothing less than a ter- 
rible monster, a most alarming dragon, 
which laid waste the country at the mouth 
of the Rhone. St. Martha, who had come 
into Provence after the death of our Lord, 
went forth and caught the beast in the 
deep marshes, and binding its neck with 
a sky-blue ribbon, brought it into the city 
saptive, tamed by the innocence and piety 
of the saint. 


Ever since then, in remembrance of the 
great service rendered by the holy Mar 
tha, the Tarasconians have kepta holiday 


which they celebrate every ten years by a 
procession through the city. This proces 
sion forms the escort of a sort of ferocious 
bloody monster, made of wood and painied 


pasteboard, who is a cross between tly 
serpent and the croco 
dile, and represents, in 
gross and ridiculous ef 
figy, the dragon of a 

cient days. The thing is 
not a mere masquerac: 

for the Tarasque is real] 
held in veneration; sh 
is a regular idol, inspii 
ing a sort of superst 

tious, affectionate fear 
She is called in the coun 
try the Old Gra 

ny. The creatur 
is usually stalled 
in a shed especial 
ly hired for her by 
the town council 

So she really 
formed part of thie 
city, and it was 
out of the ques 
tion, on such an 
occasion, to leave 
her behind. Th¢ 
start was delayed, 
anda lot of young 
men rushed off to 
fetch her. 

When she ap 
peared upon the dock, dragged by these 
zealous youths, every hat went off and 
every eye filled. She was greeted with 
enthusiastic cries; she was the Old Gran- 
ny indeed, the soul of the city, the 
Mother-land herself. 

Far too big to be stowed away below, shi 
was placed far aft, solidly moored to the 
deck, and there, enormous and preposter 
ous, like a monster in a pantomime, with 
her canvas belly and her painted scales, she 
finished off the quaint picturesqueness of 
the whole. Rearing her head above tlie 
bulwarks, she seemed, like the chimeras 
carved of old on the prows of ships, to 
preside over the fortune of the voyage and 
to subdue the wrath of the sea. She was 
surrounded with respect; she was occa- 
sionally even spoken to; they appeared 
to invoke her. 

Seeing this emotion, Tartarin feared 
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home; so that, on a 
rom him, Captain Scra 
nat suddenly, in a for 
= le voice, gave the or 










Straight away!” 
s order broke the spell. 
en instantly broke out P 







flourish of the trumpets 
the whistle of the steam; 





vater began to boil be- 





neath the serew, and amid 





hubbub and movement 





Escourbaniés rushed about, 





vaved his arms, and shouted, 
\ lot of noise !—let’s make 
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. lot of noise!’ The shore 
was left behind at a bound, 
King René’s towers in the 






d stance were more and more 

reduced, and more and more 

dwarfed, as if obliterated sud- 

. denly by the hot, throbbing 
hent 

Our friends, leaning over 

the sides of the ship, con- 














fident, careless, and smil- 
ing, watched all this pass 
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from them and vanish away eee —— Fs 
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without more emotion, now — = , iF 

that they were accompanied : 





ied 
by the good Tarasque, DEPARTURE OF THE “ TOOTOOPUMPUM 






than a swarm 
of bees chang- 
ing their hive 
to the sound 
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* drum, or a i 
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7 lings starting i 
% In a triangle t 
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monster pro 
tected them. 
The weather 
was divine, 
and the sea 
resplendent, 
without either 
gale or gust— 
never in short 
was there a 
more auspi- 
“AT THE SUEZ CANAL THEY HUNG OUT THEIR TONGUES cious voyage. 
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At the Suez Canal, indeed, they hung 
out their tongues a little, toasted at the 
fire of a burning sun, in spite of the colo 
nial head-gear which all had adopted in 
imitation of Tartarin—a cork helmet, cov 
with linen 
veil of green 


embellished 
3ut if the 


ered white and 


with a gauze. 


temperature was that of an oven, they 


managed to bear it, having been already 
tolerably well cooked and prepared for 
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And oh, the quantity of garlic that 
consumed on board! They had bro 
with them a prodigious supply. The. 
of it, like a long trail, marked the tra: 
the ship; it seemed as if the very br 
of Provence had followed the Tara 
As they went on 
on, the smell of Tarascon mingled 
the smell of India. 

Soon they began to skirt the islands { 


across the waters. 


“THE TIMID PASCALON LEANED AGAINST THE BULWARKS.”’ 


the climate by the sun of Provence. Af- 
ter Port Said and Suez, after Aden and the 
crossing of the Red Sea, the Tootoopum- 
pum took her course straight through the 
Indian Ocean. She steamed very fast, at 
a steady pace, under a sky as white, as 
milky, and velvety as one of those won- 
derful creamy compounds of garlic that 
the emigrants consumed at every meal. 


emerged from the deep like clumps of 
strange flowers. In the midst of the rank 
verdure flitted magnificent birds, all 
dressed in gems. The calm, transparent 
nights, lighted by a myriad stars, were 
suffused with vague murmurs—murmurs 
that might have been the echo of the dis 
tant music of bayaderes. 

They put in at the Maldives, at Ceylon, 









gapore; but the ladies, 
ne Eseourbaniés at 
ead, forbade their hus- 
s to set foot on shore, 























































erce instinct of jealousy 
i them to dread this dan- 
; Indian clime, where 


* ideed seemed to float in 
‘4 This was felt on the 
. deck of the Tootoopum- 
} as you might see in the 
E ( ng from the way the tim- 
q id Pasealon leaned against the 
a ) irks, close to Mademoi- 
a selle Clorinde des Espazettes, 
9 a tall, handsome girl, whose 


toeratic charm attracted 


‘he good Tartarin smiled 
in his beard, and looked an- 
other way, as soon as he saw 


ese young persons convers- 
i ing together in the distance, 
with their eyes bent on the 
Ee sea, or turned up to the sky. 


ans 


[his spectacle touched him 
in a tender place; he could 
see there, in advance, a mar- 
riage for their landing. 
Besides, from the begin- 
ning of the trip,the Governor 
had shown himself exquisite- 
kind, charmingly, fondly 
indulgent, with a particular 
command of his temper. 


TARTARIN STUDIES PAPUAN 


Captain Serapouchinat, who had proved 
an.awkward customer, gloomy and vio- 
lent, was a regular tyrant on his ship. 


WITH THE 


PORT TARASCON. 


Unacquainted 


I pba 
\ \ 


CAPTAIN 


SCRAPOUCHINAT. 


laughter, he kept 


apart from the rest, flew into a rage at 
the least word, and began to threaten, 


Cc 





HAPLAIN. 


to talk immediate- 
ly of having you 
‘shot, like a green 
monkey.” ‘Tarta- 
rin, patient and rea- 
sonable,calmed the 
military, kept down 
the indignation of 
the fiery spirits like 
Escourbaniés. He 
had a great deal of 
trouble, especially 
with Brother Ba- 
taillet, his irrepres- 
sible chaplain — 
always ready for 
rebellion, and al- 
ways saying to him, 
‘*Only makea sign, 
and Ill chuck him 
overboard !” 
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FATHER BATAILLET SAYING MASS ON DECK. 


Tartarin took the other's arm, repeated 
his ‘‘ Now don’t get started !” and called at- 
tention to his own example. Didn’t he 
himself, he the Governor, submit to Scra- 
pouchinat’s whims ? 

He even tried to make excuses for him: 
‘The man wants to be master on his own 
ship. After all, he is right.” 

In this way Tartarin did his best to 
keep peace on board; but this was not all 
he did. 

The morning hours were devoted to the 
study of Papuan. It was his chaplain 
who officiated as teacher; in his charac- 
ter of retired missionary Brother Bataillet 
knew this language and many others. 
During the day Tartarin collected his little 
multitude either on the deck or in the 
saloon, and gave them lectures, exhibiting 
his lately learned lore on the subject of 
the planting of the sugar-cane and the 
working of the trepang. 

But the great wonder was the shooting 
lessons that he gave the military; for they 
would find lots of game where they were 
going. It would not be as at Tarascon, 
where, for lack of this commodity, the 
Tarasconians had become, as will be re- 
membered, famous cap-shooters, every one 
throwing his cap into the air to hit it on 


the wing. ‘‘You fire very well, my 
children; but you fire too fast,”’ said Tar 
tarin. 

Their blood was too hot: that would 
never do where they were going. 

So he gave them excellent advice, taught 
them to take their time according to the 
different kinds of game, and count me 
thodically, as if with a metronome. 

‘*Three times for the quail! One, two, 
three—bang! Hit! For the partridge” 
and fluttering his open hand he imitated 
the flight of the bird—‘‘ for the partridge 
you must count only two. One, two 
bang! Pick her up, she’s dead.” 

So they got through the monotonous 
hours of the voyage, and each turn of the 
screw brought nearer to the realization of 
their dreams the honest souls who had 
been cradled all the way in fine projects 
for the future, sailing in the light of their 
hopes, and talking of nothing but furnish 
ing, clearing, improving their future es 
tates. 

Sunday was always a day of rest and a 
holiday. 

Brother Bataillet said mass on the deck 
in great pomp, with a full military dis 
play; and the bugles rang out and the 
drums beat the charge at the mo 





the priest lifted the 
After mass the rev 
Father delivered 
elf of one of those 
parables in which 
<celled—not so much 
non as a kind of po- 


nystery, all glowing 


the Southern faith. 

[he story was as artless 
as some legend of saints 
ed together on the 
dows of an old village 
ich; but to taste the 

| charm of it you must 
imagine the vessel mopped 
from stem to stern, with all 
her brasses shining, the 
ladies seated in a circle, 
the Governor in his great 
cane chair, surrounded by 
the Commissioners in full 
dress, the troops in two 
rows, the sailors perched 
in the shrouds, and the 
whole congregation silent, 
attentive, with its eyes 
upon the Father, who 
stands erect upon the steps 
of the altar. The beat of 
the screw keeps time to 


against the pure deep sky 
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‘““THREE CANNON-SHOTS BOOMED.” 


his voice, and 
the smoke of 


“TwO LONG ISLANDS.” 


the steamer draws out in a straight thin 
line; the dolphins sport on the surface 


of the water; the sea- 
birds, the gull and the 
albatross, whirl and ery 
in the wake of the ship; 
and the White Father, 
with his crooked shoul 
der, himself looks, 
when he raises and 
shakes his wide sleeves, 
like a great sea-bird flap- 
ping its wings and about 
to take flight. 
V. 
ihe Arrival at Port Taras 
con. — Nobody  there.— 

Landing of the Troops.— 

Bézu. ... — Drug... . — 

Bravida establishes Com- 

munication.—Terrible Ca 

tastrophe. — A Tattooed 

Druggist. 

‘““What the devil is 
this?’ Nobody down to 
meet us!” said Tartarin, 
after the tumult of the 
first cries of joy had 
subsided. 
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“IT WAS THE PLACE 


Doubtless the ship had not yet been seen 
from the shore. 

They must call their friends’ attention. 
Three cannon-shots boomed over two long 


islands of a greasy green, a rheumatic 


between which the 


begun to advance. 


green, steamer had 

All eyes were turned toward the nearer 
shor }, a narrow strip of sand only a few 
vards wide, beyond which nothing was 
visible but certain slopes, all covered, 
from the summit to the sea, with land- 
slides of dark verdure. 

When the of the cannon had 
ceased to rumble, a great stillness settled 
again on these strange, rather grewsome 
islands. Still no one could be seen, and 
what was even more startling than the 
inexplicable ‘absence of human beings 
was that there was not a sign of a harbor, 
or a fort, or a town, or piers, or ship- 
yards, or anything else. 

Tartarin turned round to Scrapouchi- 
nat, who was already giving the order to 
east anchor: 

‘* Are you quite sure, Captain ?” 

The irascible seaman replied with a 
wicked look. Was he quite sure? The 
devil take him! He knew his trade, per- 


echo 
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haps; he knew ho 
sail his ship! 

‘Pascalon, go 

fetch me the map of 
island,” cried Tarta: 

He possessed, hap) 

a map of the settleny 
drawn on a very la 
seale, in which ca 

gulfs, rivers, mounta 

and even the very p 
tion of the principal m 
uments of the city we 
minutely noted. 

This map was imnm: 
diately spread out, and 
Tartarin, surrounded by 
all, began to study it, and 
to trace the different fea 
tures with his finger. 

It was the place indeed 
here the island of Port 
Tarascon; the other is! 
and opposite; there ‘he 
promontory, thingum 
bob, quite right. To the 
left the coral reefs, per 
fectly. What was the 
matter, then? Where 
were they? Where was 

Port Tarascon, and where were its inhabi 
tants ? 

Bashfully, stammering a little, Pascalon 
suggested that perhaps under it all was a 
practical joke of Bompard’s; he was so 
well known at Tarascon for his merry 
ways. 

Bompard possibly, but Bézuquet, a man 
of all prudence, of all gravity—never! 
‘* Besides,” added Tartarin, ‘‘ let your ways 
be as merry as they will, you can’t put a 
town and a harbor and a careening dock 
up your sleeves.”’ 

On the shore, with the telescope, they 
did see something like a sort of shed, but 
even this was not very plain. The coral 
reefs made it impossible for the ship to go 
near, and at that distance everything was 
muddled in the black verdure of the vege- 
tation. 

Greatly mystified, they all stared, quite 
ready to land, with their parcels in their 
hands. The old dowager of Aiguebou- 
lide carried her little foot-warmer he: 
self, and her nodding head made her look 
more astonished than the others. Amid 
the general stupefaction, the Governor in 
person was heard to murmur under bis 
breath, ‘‘ It’s really most extraordinary |” 
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“IN THE LONG-BOAT.” 


*Cap- 
Com 


But suddenly he took a stand. 
tain, have the long-boat manned. 


“THEY VISITED THIS SHANTY.” 


the for 


rally 


mandant, sound 
troops.” : 

While the bugle was going, “‘ tarata 
tarata-taratata!”’ and Bravida was getting 
the militia together, Tartarin, with char- 
acteristic ease of manner, cheered up the 
ladies: ‘‘Don’t be afraid. Everything 
will certainly be explained.” 

And to the men—to those who were not 
to go with him: *‘ We shall be back in an 
Wait us here. Let one 


your 


se 


hour. for no 
move.” 

No one would have moved for the 
world. They all surrounded him, saying 
what he said, ‘‘ Yes, your Excellency, 
everything will be explained; certainly 

it will.” At this moment Tar- 
tarin seemed to them immense. 
The Governor took his place in 
the long-boat, with his secretary, 
Pascalon, and his. chaplain, 
3rother Bataillet, and with Bra- 
vida, Tournatoire, Escourbaniés, 
and the militia, all armed to the 
teeth with sabres, hatchets, re- 
volvers, and rifles, to say 
nothing of the famous 
Winchester, the  thirty- 
two shooter. 

As they drew nearer to 
the silent shore, where no- 
thing stirred, they made 
out an old landing-stage of 
rafters and planks, stand 
ing in a stagnant pool and 
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“IT WAS TOO LATE 


all overgrown with moss. It was impos- 
sible that this object should be the break- 
water on which the natives had come to 
meet the passengers of the Farandole. 
Further on appeared a species of old shan- 
ty, its windows closed with iron shutters 
painted in red lead, which threw a bloody 
gleam into the dead water. It was cover- 
ed with a roof of planks, dislocated, seam- 
ed with great crevices which had been 
patched up with a tattered tarpaulin. 

As soon as they landed they visited 
this shanty. The inside, like the outside, 
was in a lamentable state of decay. 
Great slices of sky peeped in through the 
roof; the flooring, warped into a hump, 
was crumbling away into powder; enor- 
mous lizards flitted through all the chinks; 
the walls were overrun with black beetles ; 
slimy toads slobbered in thecorners. Tar- 
tarin, going in first, had almost stepped on 
a serpent as big as his arm. 

From the remains of some partitions 
still standing, they perceived that the in- 
terior had been divided into narrow com- 


TC DODGE THE TERRIBLE BLOW.” 
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partments, like little bath-houss 
stalls in a stable. The place re: 
with the smell of damp and nx 
something sickly, that turned 
stomach. There were only 
things to indicate that it had . 
inhabited—a few tin lx 
lying about the ground, fam 
receptacles of the well-known 
serves of the Abbey of Pam) 
gouste, and on the boards of 
of the cubicles a remnant of 
words Bézu.... Drug.... | 
rest had disappeared, devoured 
mildew; but one had not to be 
great scholar to guess ‘** Bézuquet 
Druggist.” 

‘*T see what has happened,” said 
Tartarin. ‘‘ This side of the island 
proved unhealthy, and after a fruit 
less attempt to settle they have gone 
to establish themselves on the other 
side.” Then, in a voice of decis 
ion, he ordered the commandant to 
make a reconnoissance at the head 
of the troops. Bravida was to push 


been 


up to the top of the mountain 
whence he would explore the coun 
try, and certainly see the smoke and 


the roofs of the city. 

‘** As soon as you have establisued 
communication, vou will notify us 
by a loud volley.” 

As for himself, he would remain 
there, at head-quarters, with his secretary 
his chaplain, and a few others. 

Bravida and his lieutenant, Escourba 
niés, drew up their men and set off. The 
troops advanced in good order, but the 
rising ground, covered with a kind of sea 
weedy moss, on which their feet slipped 
rendered the march so difficult that tlhe 
ranks were not slow to fall apart. They 
crossed a little rivulet, on the edge o! 
which lingered some vestiges of a wash 
ing-place, a clothes-beater forgotten, the 
whole greened over with the invading 
smothering moss that cropped up every 
where. This was probably the famous 
river! 

A little further they recognized the 
traces of another structure, which seemed 
to have been a sort of rough citadel, also 
muffled in moss and in the exuberance of 
the forest—the gigantic roots that burst 
through the ground and sprawled over the 
slopes. 

What completed the disarray of the 
poor soldiers was to encounter hundreds 
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es, very near each other, treacher- 
covered over with the vegetation of 
les and creepers. Several men sank 
hem, with a great rattle of arms and 
pment, frightening away by their fall 
iltitude of the same big lizards that 
had seen in the shanty. These holes 
not very deep; they were only slight 
ivations dug in rows. Bravida made 
remark that they resembled a deserted 
rv. 
Or rather a deserted cemetery,” Es- 
rbaniés replied—‘‘a cemetery from 
ich there has been a flitting.” 
There were, in fact, traces of bones, and 
it gave him this idea were certain 

cue suggestions of crosses, formed of in- 
tertwined branches, now leafy again, re 
stored to nature, and looking like stems 
and shoots of the wild grape. 

After a painful scramble through thick 
underbrush, they at last reached the sum- 
mit. There they breathed a healthier air, 
freshened by the breeze and charged with 
whiffs fromthe sea. Before them stretch- 
ed away a great bare moor, after which 
the ground gradually sank again to the 
sea. It was over there that the town 
would be; and indeed one of the soldiers, 


pointing his finger, showed them in the 
distance the curlof rising smoke. At the 
same time Escourbaniés broke out joyous- 
ly, *‘ Listen! listen! the tambourines! the 
national reel!” 


There was no mistake about it, the vi- 
bration of the tune of the farandole was 
perceptible in the light air. Port Taras- 
con was coming to meet them. 

They saw them already, the people from 
the town, a crowd flocking up yonder, at 
the top of the ascent, the extremity of the 
plateau. 

**Cracky!” cried Bravida, suddenly; 
‘*vou'd say they were savages!” 

At the head of the band, in front of the 
tambourines, danced a great lean black, 
in a sailor’s jersey, with blue spectacles 
on his nose and brandishing a tomahawk. 

The two bodies had now stopped, and 
were watching each other from a distance. 
Suddenly Bravida burst into a loud laugh: 
‘This is too much! Ah, the buffoon!” 
And thrusting his sabre back into its seab- 
bard, he began to run forward. His men 
called him back: *‘Commandant! Com- 
mandant!” 

But he never listened to them; he kept 
on running. He had recognized Bom- 
pard, and shouted, as he approached him: 
‘That’s played out, old chap. It’s too 
much like it—too true to nature!” 

The other continued to dance and 
whirl his weapon; and when the un 
happy Bravida perceived that he had 
before him not his friend Bompard, but 
a veritable barbarian, it was too late 
to dodge the terrible head-cracking blow 
which smashed in his cork helmet, dashed 


““pon’T SHOOT!” 
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out his poor little brains, and stretched him 
stiff upon the ground. 

At the same time burst forth a tempest 
of dreadful cries, while a cloud of arrows 
flew through the air. Seeing their com- 
mandant fall, the soldiers had instinctive- 
ly and precipitately fired; then they had 
scuttled away without perceiving that the 
savages had done as much on the other 
side. 

From below Tartarin had heard all the 
firing. ‘‘They’ve established communi- 
cation,” he joyously announced. 

But his joy was turned to stupor when 
he saw the little army come rushing back 
in disorder, leaping through the woods, 
some without hats, others without shoes, 
all uttering the same appalling cry, ‘* The 
savages! the savages!’ There was a mo- 
ment of unspeakable panic. The long-boat 
made for the open, pulling away like mad. 
The Governor ran up and down the shore, 
crying, ‘‘ Keep cool; oh, keep cool!” with 
chattering teeth, the note of the sea-gull 
in distress. It only added to the univer- 
sal scare. 

On the narrow strip of sand the confu- 
sion of this scramble for life lasted a few 
moments; but as no one knew in what 
direction to flee, they after a little came 
together again. As no savage showed 
himself, they regained a degree of con- 
fidence, and were able to recognize and 
question each other. 

‘* And the commandant ?” 

** Dead !” 

When Escourbaniés had described Bra- 
vida’s fatal blunder, Tartarin exclaimed: 
‘*Unhappy Placidius! But I must say,” 
he added, ‘‘ what an imprudence! In an 
enemy's country, not to throw out skir- 
mishers !”’ 

He immediately ordered sentinels to be 
posted. The soldiers designated walked 
away slowly, two by two, for no one 
wished to remain alone, often turning 
their heads, and plainly determined not 
to leave the body of the troops too far off. 
Then the others gathered in council, while 
Tournatoire gave his attention to the 
wounds of a private who had received a 
poisoned arrow, and was swelling up from 
minute to minute in the most extraordi- 
nary fashion. 

Tartarin, in council, was the first to ad- 
dress his companions. 

‘*Before everything,” he wisely said, 
‘“we must avoid the shedding of blood.”’ 
And he proposed to send Brother Bata- 
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illet to shake a palm leaf in the dista 
so as to get a notion of what was o 
on in the enemy’s quarter. ‘‘ Your | 
erence will see what the savages ar 
ing, and what has become of our con) 
triots.” 

But Brother Bataillet loudly protes 
He was not in the least of that opi: 
‘**Oh, come, now—a palm leaf! I shi 
greatly prefer your Winchester and its 
thirty-two shots!” 

‘All right; if his Reverence won't co 
I'll go myself,” the Governor declared 
‘* Only, my dear chaplain, you must come 
with me, for I don’t know enough of thie 
Papuan tongue—” 

3ut I assure you I don’t know it ei 
ther.” 

‘‘The deuce you don’t! What, then, 
have you been teaching me these last 
three months? All those lessons that | 
took from you on the voyage—what lan 
guage was that, if you please ?” 

Brother Bataillet, like the fine old Ta 
rasconian that he was, got out of it by 
pleading that he knew the Papuan of thy 
other part, but not the Papuan of that part 

All of a sudden, during this discussion 
broke out a new alarm; firing was heard 
in the direction of the sentinels, and from 
the depths of the wood issued a voice 
which cried, in the well-known accent of 
home, ** Don’t shoot !—in Heaven’s name, 
don’t shoot!” 

A minute later there might have been 
seen to bound from the thicket the queer 
est of all creatures, hideously tattooed in 
vermilion and black, so that he looked as 
if he were clad from head to feet in the 
variegated tights of aclown. It was none 
other than Chemist-physician Bézuquet 

‘* Bless us and save us—Bézuquet!” 

‘Why, how d’ye do, Bézuquet ?” 

‘* How does it happen—”’ 

‘But where are the others ?” 
‘And the city, and the harbor, and thie 
ship-yard ?” 

‘Of the town,” the druggist replied 
pointing out the shanty before mentioned 
‘*behold what remains! Of the inhabi 
tants, behold also!” And he pointed to 
himself. ‘‘But before everything, do 
quickly put something over me to hide 
the abominations with which these vil 
lains have covered me!” 

Sure enough, all the foulest things con 
ceivable to the imagination of barbarians 
in delirium had been pricked in color into 
his wretched skin. 
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ourbaniés handed 
is own mantle of 
( lee of the first class, 
erthe unfortunate 
sad refreshed him 
ith a good swig of 
vy, he began, with 
ecent he had not 
id the Tarasconian 
ition: “‘If you were 
illy surprised this 
ing to find that the 
of Port Tarascon 
never existed but 
the map and in your 
| imaginations, think 
iether we, of the first 
second _ batches, 
en we arrived in the 
Farandole and the Lu 
Excuse me if I in- 
rupt you,” said Tarta 
who saw the senti- 
s on the edge of the 
vood giving signs of un- 
easiness. ‘“*T think it 
ill be wiser if you tell 
is your story on board. 
We may be surprised 
here by the cannibals.” 
“Not at all. Your 
ring has seared them 
half to death. They've 
ill rushed away; they’ve 
quitted the island, and 
I've taken advantage of 
l to escape.” 
‘** Never mind,” insist 
ed Tartarin, ‘* it’s much 
etter that you should 
ell us what you have 
to tell in the presence of 
the Grand Council. The 
situation is too grave.” 
They hailed the long- 
boat, which had remain- 
ed timorously aloof, and 
regained the ship, where 
e rest were awaiting in 


cuish the result of the reconnoissance 


shore, 


VI. 


Bézuquet.- Yes or No, is the Duc de Mons an 


vostor ?—Lawyer Franquebalme 


Wherefore.—The Plebiscitum.— 


ipum disappears on the Horizon. 


-The Why of 


~The Tootoo- 


(Gcrewsome indeed were the tribulations 
ol the first tenants of Port Tarascon as re 
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‘WHY, IT'S BEZUQUET!” 


lated in the saloon of the Tootoopumpum 
before the Grand Council, a body com 
posed of the Ancients, the Governor, the 
Commissioners, the Grandees of the first 
and second classes, and the captain of the 
ship and his staff. 

On the deck the passengers, especially 
the ladies, quivered with impatience and 
curiosity, but they could hear nothing 
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but the steady hum of Bézuquet’s deep 


bass, and the quick outbreaks of interrup 


tion proceeding from Tartarin or Brother 
Bataillet. 

In the first place, as soon as they start 
ed, when the Farandole had scarcely got 
out of the 
been a bad omen. 


say of Marseilles, there had 
Bompard, Provisional 
Governor and chief of the expedition, 
abruptly seized with a strange ailment, of 
a contagious nature, as he declared, had 
caused himself to be put ashore at the 
Chateau d’If, handing over his guberna 
torial powers to Bézuquet. What luck 
that fellow had had,too! You might think 
he had guessed everything that was in 
store forthem., At Suez they had found 
the Lucifer in too bad a state to continue 
her. journey, and had transferred her 
cargo to the Farandole, already too full. 

Lord, what they had suffered from the 
heat on that blessed ship, crammed from 
the deck to the hold! If they remained 
above, they melted in the sun; if they 
went below, they were squeezed and 
smothered to death. It was so hot that 
they could keep nothing on. The cabins 
were a furnace, a perfect hell. 

All this was so bad that on reaching 
Port Tarascon, in spite of the disappoint- 


“THEY HAILED THE LONG-BOAT.” 
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ment of finding nothing whatever, n 
town, nor port, nor pier, nor building 
any kind, they had felt such a ne 
breathing again, stretching thems 
and getting out of each other’s way 
their 
strand had seemed to them a real 
In the first moments it had been a deli: 
merely to be able to walk about. 1 
Notary Can 
lalette, Assessor of Taxes, who was al) 
up to something droll, what 
would have to assess in a country w] 
there was no property to hold. Late: 
come their reflections on the gravity 
the situation. 

‘We then,” said Bézug 
‘*to send the ship to Sidney to bring back 


disembarkation even on a de 


even made a few jokes. 


asked 


decided 


building materials, and transmit you 1 
despairing message that you of course 
received.” 

The narrator was interrupted on 
sides by protestations. 

‘A despairing message ?” 

** What message ?” 

** We received no message!” 

Tartarin’s 
‘In the way of a message, my dear si) 


voice rose over the others 


we only received the one describing tli 
splendid reception offered you by the 
digenous popula 
tion, the T 
Deum chanted in 
the cathedral. Go 
on; everything will 
be explained.” 
The 
peated 
**'Yes, yes 
thing will be ex 
plained!” 
**Go 


and 


council =r 
in chorus 


every 


on, Ferdi 
nand,” added Tar 
tarin, turning again 

to the druggist. 
‘**T resume,” said 
Bézuquet. He re 
sumed accordingly 
and his story became more 

and more dismal, 

They had gone bravely to 
work. Possessing agricul 
tural implements, they began 
to clear and plant, only the 
soil was so bad that nothing 
came — nothing on 

would grow. The most pertinacious were 
soon convinced that there was nothing to 
be done. And then the rains 


earth 
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ry from the auditory 

interrupted Bézu- 
‘You say it rains?” 
Why, 


Ten 


o I say so? 
than at Lyons! 
is of the year!” 
msternation 
Instinetively all eyes 
turned to the port 
through which they 
‘ned a dense mist, the 
is sticking fast to the 
ick green, the rheumati 
en, ofthe hills. Every 
was struck with the 
melancholy of the scene. 
Go on, Ferdinand, go 
lartarin kept saying. 
So Ferdinand went on. 
With the perpetual rains, 
that 
ered the country, fevers 


descend- 


the stagnant floods 
and agues had lost no time 
their appear 
ance. The cemetery was 
promptly inaugurated,and 
pining and ‘‘sinking” were 
added to disease. Even the pluckiest lost 
all courage for work, so flabby they be- 
came in the soaking climate. 

They spent all their time in the big 
house, feeding on preserves, and also on 
lizards, on serpents brought over by the 
Papuans encamped on the other side of 


the isle. 


making 


Father Vezole had undertaken to con- 
vert the daughter of King Nagonko. An 
excellent man, this Father Vezole, and 
full of good intentions ; but perhaps it 
was not quite right of him to try to estab- 
lish this regular intercourse with the na- 


tives. The latter, essentially crafty, had 
little by little wriggled into the settle- 
ment. They came in more and more, 


always on the pretext of bringing the 
produce of their fishing and their hunt- 
ing. Our friends were not mistrustful of 
them, and grew accustomed to their pre- 
sence, so that the simplest precautions 
were neglected. 

So one fine night it befell that the 
Papuans broke into the big house; slip- 
ping like so many devils through the door, 
through the windows and the apertures 
of the roof, they got hold of all the arms, 
massacred those who attempted to resist, 
and carried off all the others to their 


for a month 
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there was an uninter- 
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“GO ON, FERDINAND.” 


rupted succession of horrible feasts. The 
prisoners, each in his turn, were clubbed 
to death on the head, then roasted or 
baked in the earth on hot stones, like 
sucking pigs, and devoured by these can- 
nibal savages. 

The ery of horror uttered by the whole 
council carried dismay even up to the 
deck, and it was in a still feebler voice 
that the Governor said, once more, ‘‘Go 
on, Ferdinand.” 

The poor druggist had in this way seen 
each of his companions disappear, one 
by one. Gentle Father Vezole accepted 
death with a smile of resignation, with 
his *‘God be praised!” on his lips. No- 
tary Cambalalette, so gay, such a jolly 
rascal, was sacrificed the last. 

‘‘And the monsters compelled me to 
eat a bit of him, poor Cambalalette,” add- 
ed Bézuquet, shuddering still with this 
reminiscence. 

In the silence that followed these terri 
ble words, the bilious Costecalde, all yel- 
low and grinning with rage, turned to 
the Governor. 

‘You told us, nevertheless, you wrote 
and caused to be written, that there were 
no anthropophagi!”’ 

And as the Governor, overwhelmed, 
hung his head and held his tongue, Bé- 
zuquet replied: 
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‘No anthropophagi ? . When he had cone] 
Why, every mother’s son ,. his story, they all lo 
is one. They know no , at each other a mom 
greater treat than human " then the Marquis des 
flesh, especially ours, the ~~ . pazettes inquired, 
white kind, the very qual- ‘ ‘Very well, now, v 
ity produced at Tarascon ; are we going to do ?” 
to that degree that after : ‘*What do you m 
having devoured the liv- what are vou going 
ing they passed on to the do?” said Scrapouchi 
dead. You’ve seen the with his customary sr 
former cemetery? No- a. **You’re not in a 
thing is left there—not a |») as case going to 
bone; they’ve picked and ‘ , . here, I suppose ?’ 
scraped and scoured, as yy They broke out 
you scour the plates when oe all sides: ‘‘ Ah no 
the soup is good, or when oF deed—most certai: 
you sit down to some jolly not!” 
garlic stew.” | i ‘*Though I've beer 

‘But yourself, Bézu- - ' paid only to b 
quet ?” asked a Grandee : . you,” the captain « 
of the first class. ‘How tinued, ‘‘I’m ready to 
came it that you were ' take home 
spared ?”’ : _ those 








The ex-apothecary sup ; * ae want to go 
posed that by reason of ; = At this mo 
living among bottles and ment all 
jars, of soaking in phar defects 
maceutic products, mint, hisdispositi 
arsenic, arnica, and ipe- were over | 
eac, his flesh had gradu “THE PAPUANS BROKE INTO THE BIG House.” €4. Hiscon 
ally acquired a_ herba panions 
ceous flavor which proba got that he 
bly was not to their taste; unless indeed, garded them only as green monkeys fit 
on the contrary, precisely on account of to be shot. They surrounded him; they 
this druggy aroma, they had been keeping congratulated him; they stretched out 
him for the sweet dish—the titbit of the their hands to him. 
end. In the midst of the noise Tartarin’s voice 
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suddenly heard, in a 
f high dignity: ‘*‘ You 
) what you like, gen- 
1; for myself, I re- 

I have my mission 
vernor. I must carry 





‘overnor of what? 
5 there’s nothing to gov- 
Secrapouchinat yelled. 
lhe others backed him up: 
Yes, indeed, the captain’s 
there is nothing to 
rn 

Sut Tartarin rose over the 
lt: ‘The Due de Mons 

ny word, gentlemen.” 
He’s a swindler, your 
le Mons,” said Bézu- 
‘I always suspect 
ed it, even before I had the 


And where is it, your 


Not in my pocket, alas!” 
And, with a recurrence of 
odesty, the ex-apothecary 
ew closer round him the 
iuntle of Grandee of the 
rst class which protected 
s  bepictured nudity. 
What is very certain is 
it Bompard in his last moments said to 
me: ‘Look out for the Belgian: he’s a 

imbug!’ If he had been able to speak 
e would have said more; but his cruel 
ikness left him no strength.” 

Besides, what better proof could they 
ive than theaccursed island itself, barren 
and pestilential, which the humbug in 
question had sent them to ciear and pop- 
ilate? What better proof than the false 
despatches ? 

lhe liveliest movement broke out in the 
council; they all talked at once, approv- 
ing Bézuquet, and overwhelming the Duke 

th abusive epithets: 

A liar! A swindler! A dirty Bel- 


an 
fartarin, heroic, boldly fronted them 
all: **Until the contrary is proved, I re- 
serve my opinion upon his Grace.” 

His Grace, forsooth! Our opinion’s 
formed: a common thief!’ 

He may have been imprudent, imper- 
fectly informed himself—” 

Don't defend him. He deserves penal 
servitude!” 


for myself, appointed Governor of 
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“A PERPETUAL GOING AND COMING OF SMALL BOATS.” 


Port Tarascon, at Port Tarascon I re- 
main,” 

‘** Remain alone, then.” 

‘* Alone, so be it, if you all forsake me. 
I will populate alone, but I will not expose 
myself to the ignominy of going home. 
Only leave me the implements of tillage—” 

‘* But since I tell you that there’s no- 
thing to till, and that nothing will grow!” 
cried Bézuquet. 

‘Isn't it because you set wrongly about 
it, Ferdinand ?” 

Then Scrapouchinat flew into a rage 
and smote the council table with his fists. 
‘The man’s mad! I don’t know what 
keeps me from carrying him aboard by 
force, and from shooting him like a green 
monkey if he resists!” 

‘Try it, then—the devil take you!” 

Pale with anger, with a threatening 
gesture, Brother Bataillet had risen erect 
at Tartarin’s side. 

This exchange of violent words had 
raised the tumult to its climax. In the 
midst of it could be heard a cross-fire of 
Tarasconian expressions: ‘‘ You’re want- 
ing in sense. You don’t talk straight. 
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““CAMPED AT NIGHT ON SHORE.” 


You say things that had better not be 
said.” 

Heaven knows how it all would have 
ended without the intervention of Lawyer 
Franquebalme, the Commissioner of Jus- 
tice. 

This Franquebalme was the most fluent 
of lawyers, flowering over his arguments 
with many awhensoeverand wheresoever, 
many an “ on the one hand” and ‘“‘on the 
other hand”; so that his speeches were as 
built up, as cemented and solid, as one of 
our old Roman aqueducts. A fine old 
Latin sage, fed on Ciceronian periods, he 
let you always have the right and the 
wrong of it, and, as he said, the why of the 
wherefore. 

He took advantage of the first lull 
to begin a harangue, and in long, fair 
phrases, which he rolled off without end, 
he emitted the opinion that the passengers 
should be consulted, should cast their vote 
on going or staying. They should hold 
a plebiscitum, voting yes or no. On 
the one side those who wanted to stay 
should stay, while on the other those who 
wanted to goshould go. The ship would 
carry them off after its carpenters had re- 
built the big house and the citadel. 

This motion of Franquebalme’s made 
the whole company unanimous. It was 
instantly adopted, and they began to vote 
without delay. 

A great agitation broke out on deck and 
in the cabins as soon as it became known 
what they were doing. Nothing was 
heard but lamentations and groans. All 


the poor people had put their substance 
into purchases of land—the famous chea) 
acres! Were they then to lose every 

thing, to give up the farms and estates 
they had paid for, their hope of settling 
and flourishing? These considerations of 
interest urged them to vote for staying 

but, on the other hand, a single look at the 
dreadful landscape threw them into hesi 
tation. The sight of the ruins of the big 
house, of the black, soaking greenery, be 
hind which they imagined the desert and 
the savages, the prospect of being eaten 
like Cambalalette—nothing in all this was 
encouraging, and their desires reverted to 
the sweet land of Provence, where there 
were neither deserts nor cannibals. 

The emigrants swarmed over the ship 
like so many ants whose hillock has bee: 
disturbed. The old nodding dowag 
roamed up and down the deck like a lost 
soul, without letting go either her foot 
warmer or her parrot. In the midst o 
the hubbub of the discussions preceding 
the ballot several disputes occurred, and 
nothing was heard on every side but in 
precations against the Belgian, the dirt) 
Belgian! Oh, it was no longer his Gra 
the Duke! The dirty Belgian !—they sai 
it with clinched fists and grinding teeth 

In spite of everything, out of the thou 
sand Tarasconians on the ship, a hundred 
and fifty elected to remain with Tartarin 
It must be said that the majority were 
high dignitaries, and that the Governo! 
had promised to leave them their positions 
and titles. 
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there rose fresh discussions about 
sion of the food between those go 
| those staying. 

i'll revictual at Sydney,” said those 
ere staying to those who were going. 
u'll hunt and you'll fish,” replied 
tter to the former. ‘‘ Why in the 
do you require such a lot of pre 


Tarasque, moreover, gave rise to 
e debates. Should she go back to 
Tarascon? Should she remain with the 
Sf ment ¢ 
[he dispute grew very hot. Scrapou- 
threatened several times to put 
Brother Bataillet to the sword. 
uwyer Franquebalme, to maintain 
peace, had to become afresh the persua- 


sive Nestor of the oceasion, and intervene 
with all his legal Jore. But he had great 
difficulty in soothing down several excited 
spirits, secretly worked upon as they were 


1e hypocritical Escourbaniés, who only 
sought to prolong the discord. 
Shaggy and shrill, with his motto, bor 


d from the mother-land, of *‘ Let’s 
make a noise!”’ the lieutenant of the mili 
ia was so intensely Southern that he was 
black with it; with his tightly crinkled 
hair, he had not only the color of the ace 
of spades, he had also the cowardice, the 
desire to please, that have been known to 
go with the complexion; always dancing 
the hornpipe of success before the stronger, 
before the captain on shipboard, surround- 
ed with his crew, or before Tartarin on 
and, in the midst of the troops. To each 

these he explained differently the rea- 
sons that determined him to remain at 
Port Tarascon, saying to Scrapouchinat, 
‘Tm staying because my wife expects to 
be confined.”” And to Tartarin,‘**‘ Nothing 
on earth would induce me to make another 
trip with that perfect vandal.” 

The Tarasque was left with the people 
of the ship, in exchange for a small can- 
non and a long-boat. 
lartarin had extracted provisions, arms, 
| tool chests piece by piece. 


row 


or several days there was between the 
ship and the shore a perpetual going and 
coming of small boats laden with a thou- 


sand things—guns, preserves, boxes of sar- 
es and of the delicate tunny, biscuits, 
swallow tarts, and potted pears. 


\t the same time the axe rang out in 
voods, where there was a great havoc 
made among the trees for the repair of the 
big house and the citadel. The loud notes 
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of the bugle mingled with the sound of 
the hatchet and the hammer. During the 
day the troops, under arms, kept guard 
over the workers, for fear of an attack of 
the savages; during the night they en 
camped on the strand, round the watch- 
fires—‘‘in order to get used to the hard 
ships of campaigning,” said Tartarin. 

When everything was ready on shore, 
the ship prepared to put off. The hour of 
separation had arrived, but the parting 
was rather cool. Those who were going 
were jealous of those wlio remained; which 
didn’t prevent them, however, from say 
ing, with a little sneering smile, ‘‘If you 
get on pretty well, jusi drop us a line, and 
we'll come back.” 

On their side, in spite of their assump 
tion of confidence in the future, those whe 
remained envied those who were going. 

After it had weighed anchor, the ship 
fired a salvo from its guns, and the little 
cannon, handled by Brother Bataillet, re- 
plied from the shore. Meanwhile Escour- 
baniés played on his clarinet the familiar 
air,** A happy journey, dear Dumollet!” 

Never mind; in spite of the irony of 
this farewell, there was a great emotion at 
the bottom of every heart, and when the 
Tootoopumpum had rounded the promon- 
tory, when she had finally disappeared 
from sight, the waters she had quitted, 
now empty and larger, seemed to them all 
to have a woful extent. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A FAMOUS CHAPBOOK VILLAIN. 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ly the law-breaker is the hero of the 
i great sub-classes, as he is the admired 
for his bold, cunning, and dexterous eva- 
sions of the laws that those sub-classes 
feel with a sort of dumb instinct protect 
more the rich and the powerful than they 
do the poor and the weak, so the thief- 
taker and the law - officer who execute 
those laws degenerate into the popular 
villain. The great headless one grins 
whenever any chance misfortune or 
mishap befalls him; and when the hero- 
rogue himself trips up the other's heels, 
or raps him upon the head, or slips be- 
tween his fingers, the grin rumbles into a 
mighty laugh. The poor thief-taker out- 
Ishmaels Ishmael, for whilst every man’s 
hand is raised against him, his hand is 
raised only against a few. 

Even in romance the thief-taker stands 
as a sort of social pariah under the most 
favorable conditions, but when he is suc- 
cessful, when he has been the means of 
bringing the actual law-breaker to his 
Nemesis as she sits, like the smoking hang- 
man in Hogarth’s print, upon the gallows 
at Tyburn, then, indeed, does he degener- 
ate into the villain of romance, and as he 
stands helpless in the pillory of popular 
literature, evil repute and odium are flung 
upon him with a stintless hand. 

Of all the thief-taking fraternity none 
was so successful as Jonathan Wild, and 
of all none has been so pilloried in let- 
ters; the great Fielding himself uses his 
name as a lay figure upon which to drape 
all that is worst and most wicked of hu- 
man nature, and William Harrison Ains- 
worth makes him villain of villains in 
his drolly grandiloquent romance of Jack 
Sheppard. 

Poor Jonathan’s faults and shortcom- 
ings against society were grave enough, 
so grave that they brought him at length 
to that ultimate of justice where he had 
sent so many rogues before him. But it 
is not those faults that romance condemns, 
of them the chapbook history speaks with 
interest and enjoyment; the damning fact 
was that he brought other law-breakers to 
justice. 

When he rode away in the cart to Ty- 
burn, the rabble yelled ‘‘ Judas!” at him, 
and flung mud and stones, so that when 
the hangman came to do his work, it was 


only to put a finishing touch upon what 
they began. 

In a certain sense his trade was bu 
making, but that was only the begin: 
Had be continued in that handicraf; ql) 
his life, he would probably never have 
been rich, and have worn ‘fine laced 
clothes,” and certainly never would have 
been famous. 

But somewhere about the year 17(4 he 
came up from the country to London 
where for a while he worked at journey- 
work. But having a keen appetite for 
certain forms of wickedness which the 
great town offered him, he presently fell 
into debt, where he floundered deeper and 
deeper, until one fine morning a bailiff 
tapped him upon the shoulder, and mareh 
ed him off to the Wood Street compter, 
one of those receptacles of the time into 
which the dregs and rinsings of society 
were emptied. It was here that Jonathan 
Wild really learned the trade that made 
his fortune. 

A black, dirty, desolate building, witha 
plain, bald face, a long row of dingy, dirty 
windows, barred and grated. Above the 
folding wooden gates that opened upon 
the keeper’s wicket within loomed a great 
wooden superstructure, with the lion and 
the unicorn and the date 1670 carved upon 
it—the date of its rebuilding after the great 
fire. Such was the old Wood Street 
compter. 

It was the grand high-school of vice. 
Whosoever had an incipient tendency to 
place foot in the crooked way was there 
taught to walk with certainty and preci- 
sion. Had the motto ‘‘ Who enters here 
leaves virtue behind” been written over 
those folding gates, it would have fitted 
the place exactly. 

And so with Jonathan Wild as with 
many another—when the gates of the 
compter gaped and swallowed him, it was 
to digest him from an honest or semi- 
honest journeyman into an assimilation 
with the mass of humanity fermenting 
within—a mass of humanity gathered to- 
gether largely from the slums, and left 
here to brew such mischief as vicious idle- 
ness is capable of doing. 

As a rule, whoever entered the comp- 
ter green in vice came forth ripe fruit for 
the gallows; but in Jonathan Wild’s case 
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it was different; he was not of ordinary 
mould; that very with the 
worst of criminals which was the undoing 
of so many was the making of his for- 
tunes, 

The prisoners in the compter were di- 
vided into three classes: those who, with 
the help of friends outside, paid for their 
board and lodgings, and who lived in some 
ease and comfort; those who paid a trifle, 
and who were not without some few com- 
forts; and those who paid nothing, and 
lived in the midst of filth and vermin, as 
swine live in the sty. It was with these 
last that Jonathan Wild found his place, 
for he came there without either friends 
or money, says the Chapbook 
Chronicle, ‘‘ getting bread enough to sup- 
port him from the charity allowed prison- 
ers, and what little service he could ren- 
der to prisoners of the better sort in the 
jail. However,” continues the history, 
‘‘as no man wanted address less than Jon- 
athan, so nobody could have employed it 
more properly upon this occasion, for he 
thereby got so much in the favor of the 
keepers that they quickly permitted him 
the liberty of the gate, as they call it, and 
he thereby got some little matter for going 
oferrands. This set him above the pinch 
of want.” 

His next step was to the position of 
underkeeper, having beneath him those 
disorderly persons who are brought in for 
the night, and who are called, in slang 
dialect, ‘‘ rats.” , 

3y careful husbandry of his resources 
he was at length able to accumulate money 
enough to pay off the debt for which he 
had been sent to the compter, and so one 
fine day found himself a free man again. 

But the Jonathan Wild that had gone 
into the compter jail and the Jonathan 
Wild who had come forth again were two 
very different men. His four years there 
had graduated him in his knowledge of 
vice. That knowledge taught him thatif 
money must be made from crime, it must be 
made in some other way than in the actual 
doing, for even the more than ordinarily 
cunning criminal soon runs his course: 
under the most favorable circumstances 
it was only a year or two before justice 
laid him by the heels. The problem Jon- 
athan set himself to solve was how to gain 
the benefit of crime without assuming any 
of the risks. The material which he pro- 
posed to work upon was the knowledge 
he had gained in the compter of three- 
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fourths of the thieves and footpads 

haunted the purlieus of upper and lo 
Thames Street, London Bridge, and 

Mint in Southwark. 

In the days of Jonathan Wild only 
artery or thoroughfare connected Loi 
with the further bank of the Tham 
the old London Bridge, that stood gaunt, 
grisly, black, and hideous, a_ shapeless, 
unsightly structure of ancient houses: 
beneath, arched for the passage of foot- 
farers, carts, and wagons; above, crum- 
bling and toppling to decay. As it was the 
artery of business and of honest trade 
so it was of crime, for near to the ap- 
proaches to the bridge upon the London 
side lay a net-work of alleys and byways, 
threading zigzag here and there through 
the dingy, mouldering houses of the oldest 
of old London. There murderers, thieves, 
and footpads lurked like rats, grinning at 
the trap of justice. Near to the South- 
wark side of the bridge lay ‘‘ the Mint,” 
which since the days of Alsatia had been 
the resort and sanctuary of the thieves, 
the debtors, and the outlaws of the city,a 
spot where neither law-officer nor bailiff 
dared set foot. 

Such was the field upon which Jonathan 
Wild proposed fighting out the battle of 
his new life, and he straightway set to 
work to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it and its constituent parts. 

His little pot-house in Cock Alley 
soon became the resort and lurking-place 
of all manner of strange and suspicious 
guests, and as Jonathan indefatigably 
pursued his acquaintance with them, his 
constituency kept growing ever larger 
and larger; scarce a robbery or shoplift- 
ing or pocket-picking adventure but the 
news of it was brought to his tap-room, 
and of each and every one Jonathan took 
careful and accurate note. 

At last came the time for him to strike 
his final blow forfortune. Thieving was 
not the profitable profession that it had 
been in the old days, for, according to an 
act of William III., it was made felony 
for any person to purchase goods know- 
ing them to have been stolen, and some 
very sharp examples having been made 
within a few years past, the Jews who 
dealt in this trade were more than usually 
shy of handling stolen property. Ac 
cordingly only actual jewels or money 
were of much avail to the thieves. © All 
other matters, such as watches, snuff 
boxes, and the like, were profitless. 
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One night, at a call from Jonathan, a 
score or the 
thieves and cutthroats from both sides of 
the river assembled in the tap-room of 
the little public-house, and there the des- 
tined ‘‘ prince of robbers” addressed the 
motley crowd. ‘‘ It was,” he said, ‘‘ grown 
almost impossible for gentlemen of their 
profession to make more than a bare liv- 
ing, because of that infamous law of his 
Majesty King William III. According- 
ly he made this proposal to them: that 
in future, instead of taking stolen goods 
to the pawnbrokers and receiving there 
for the merest pittance, besides running 
the risk of their lives, they should hence- 
forth bring information to him whenever 
a robbery wascommitted. Thereupon he 
would go to the party robbed, inform 
him that he had certain information 
concerning the goods stolen, and that, 
provided a sum of money were paid to 
the thief, and pledge given that no ques- 
tions should be asked, the property would 
be returned. 

‘*This,” said he, ‘‘ will be at once dou- 
bly profitable and safe for you.” 

All present at this conference saw the 
reasonableness of Jonathan’s words, and 
before they departed they entered into 
agreement with him to give him infor- 
mation of every theft perpetrated, and to 
allow him a handsome percentage of the 
money he should receive for the return 
of the goods. . 

Jonathan’s plan acted like a charm. 
Crime took a new lease of life, and from 
this time highway robbery, house-break- 
ing,and shoplifting approached that gold- 
en age in which Jack Sheppard, Dr. Shel- 
ton, Blueskin, and a score of other great 
men of their kind flourished. 

But Jonathan, with indefatigable indus- 
try, continued, through the medium of 
those whom he had thus brought togeth- 
er into confederacy with himself, to ever 
extend his lines north, east, south, and 
west, until they stretched over the whole 
of criminal London and Southwark. The 
moment a theft or house-breaking job was 
committed, he instituted inquiries through 
his emissaries until he had discovered the 
operator. 

Hogarth, with almost brutal realism, in 
his ‘‘ Idle Prentice,” follows step by step 
the progress of such a second-rate thief as 
we can imagine Mr. Wild visiting within 
an hour or so after the news of the rob- 
bery of a gold watch or a snuff-box had 
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been brought to him. We can imavine 
him entering such a room, in whic}; we 
see the terrified *prentice lying in the bed. 
whilst his mistress gloats over the stolen 
watch. 

A knock falls uponthedoor. Ent 
respectable Mr. Wild, who, without 
invited, seats himself upon the ric 
chair by the bedside. ‘‘Come,” 
to the trembling wretch, ‘‘ you have 
at your tricks again, have you? 
never shake your head. I knowalla 
it that is worth knowing. The y 
was took from the gentleman at th: 
per end of Moorfields. Come, let us } 
your own account of the matter. It is 
best to make a clean breast of it, and I may 
be able to help you. What! 
tate? Very well; then all I can do 
lodge information against you. I came 
here as your friend, perhaps those who 
follow will not be so tender of you as | 

Such an address as this very rarely fail 
ed to draw forth a full disclosure of al] 
the ins and outs of the business. 

The result was that it added one more 
slave to Jonathan Wild’s gang, for hence 
forth the poor thief belonged to him, bod; 
and soul; the ex-buckle-maker could hang 
him up at Tyburn with the turn of 
finger. 

‘** Well,” says Jonathan, perhaps 
a full confession had been made, ‘‘'tis : 
bad business for certain, and a hanging 
matter into the bargain. Were I to act as 
by rights I should do, I would go straight 
to Bow Street with this matter. How 
ever, I have no wish to do injury to any 
one, and will ever stand your friend. | 
don’t want to touch the watch or have 
anything to do with it, but I will seek 
out the owner, and maybe he will be will 
ing to give a trifle and ask no questions 
for its safe return.” 

For the three or four guineas that the 
loser would in most cases be glad enough 
to give for the return of his property, Jon 
athan would probably keep one-third for 
his own trouble in the matter. 

The profits in those transactions were 
good, and he himself ran no risks, for in 
most cases he neither saw, touched, nor 
hardled the stolen property. 

Gradually his clientage so increased, 

th among the criminal classes and their 
victims, that he was forced to employ first 
one and then two and then a corps of as- 
sistants, the greater portion of whom were 
detailed to thoroughly investigate every 
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all the vibrating threads centred 
self, ready at an instant to pounce 
the vietim. 
vas called ‘‘ the prince of robbers” ; 
iperor or czar of thieves would per 
ave fitted him better, for he ruled 
{ beneath him with a rod of iron. 
W such as obeyed and followed his 
es he was all smoothness, gentle- 
venerosity, and benevolence; to such 
is pesisted he was hard, cruel, inexorable 
as fate. Amongst the thieves of his king- 
dom one question as to his authority, 
one sign of resistance, was enough; the 
doom of the wretch was sealed; nothing 
human could save him from his fate. 
In Jonathan’s book was recorded every 
crime he had ever committed, with cir- 
cumstances, witnesses, and all matter con- 
nected with it. Probably any one of such 
records would in that day be considered 
a hanging matter. Within an hour Jon- 
athan’s beagles would be upon his track; 
within two or three hours at furthest he 
would be lodged in St. Giles, or in St. 
Ann’s Round-house, or in Newgate. No- 
thing could save him then from the fate in 
store. When he came to trial, there were 
witnesses in plenty, most likely the crim- 
1al’s own friends and acquaintances and 
even relatives, for when Jonathan’s man- 
date came to them to appear in the wit- 
ness-box, not one of them dared to refuse, 
lest a like fate should fall upon them at 
the first sign of disobedience or of rebel- 
lion. A score of such examples have 
been handed down to us. 

In his fine new house in the Old Bailey 
Jonathan set up a regular office, where he 
received visits and gave professional ad- 
vice to any such as had goods stolen, and 
who wished to make arrangements for 
their recovery. The routine observed 
was in all cases the same; as a prelimi- 
nary step a fee of one crown was to be 
paid. Then a great show was made of 
entering in an official-looking book the 
name of the applicant, a minute descrip- 
tion of the goods stolen, any circum- 
stances connected with the robbery, etc., 
etc. ‘* But,” says one of the veracious 
histories, ‘‘at bottom this was all grimace ; 
Wild had not the least occasion for these 
queries but to amuse the persons he asked, 
for he knew beforehand all the circum- 
stances of the robbery much better than 
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committed in the city and its sur- 
a" ngs. Jonathan himself, the spider 
centre of this great web, lay quiet- 
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they did; nay, perhaps had the very goods 
in his house when the folks came first to 
inquire for them, though for reasons not 
hard to be guessed he made use of all this 
formality.” 

The applicant was generally appointed 
to a second meeting upon the next day, or 
the next day but one, when, if his offer 
had been liberal, the goods were returned 
to him. More often, however, Mr. Wild 
would pulla long face. He had made dili- 
gent inquiries, and thought that he per 
haps knew the thief that had taken the 
goods; he was sorry to say, however, that 
the fellow was a bold, impudent rascal, 
and either could or pretended he could 
sell the goods at double the price. How- 
ever, if he could but come to speech of the 
rogue, he had no doubt of bringing him to 
reason, 

This formula generally had the effect 
of causing the loser to increase his offer 
Another visit or two followed, and then 
a positive answer was given. If the 
gentleman or lady would ask no ques- 
tions, and would give the money offered 
to the porter who brought them, he might 
have his goods at such and such an hour. 
They were always forthcoming precisely 
at the time specified. 

Upon any especially delicate occasion 
the loser was advised to make the first 
open advances by advertisement in the 
newspapers. And the writer has in his 
possession such a notice cut from a paper, 
under date 1724. It reads: 


“Stolen out of the ware-house of Mr. John 
Webb, weaver, living in Brick-Lane, the 16th. 
of this instant, vis. several rolls of dy’d silk of 
several colors, and one piece of plain yellow 
satin, and one piece of green damask, and one 
piece of mantua. If any one will give notice 
to Mr. Jonathan Wild or to the above Mr. John 
Webb, they shall have £10 reward for the 
whole or proportional for any part.” 


A certain lady of quality, whose hus- 
band was abroad, had received from him 
over-drafts to the amount of between 
£1500 and £2000. They were drawn upon 
a certain well-known merchant in Leaden- 
hall Street, and the lady, who was in need 
of money, started at once to have one or 
more of her bills cashed. In the neigh- 
borhood of the Magpie Ale-house she came 
upon a number of suspicious-looking ¢har- 
acters, when it occurred to her that she 
was in danger of her pocket being picked 
in the crowded street. Instinctively she 
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clapped her hand to her pocket—the green 
book with the bills in it was already gone. 

The poor lady was nearly distracted at 
her loss. Weeping and wringing her 
hands, she hurried tothe merchant's house, 
and, when the ferment of her spirits would 
permit, made him acquainted with her 
loss. The worthy tradesman soothed 
her as well as he was able, assuring her 
that the bills were ci no use to any one 
but herself, and, finally, when she had 
grown somewhat calmer, advised her to go 
quietly to Mr. Jonathan Wild, and put the 
matter in his hands. 

Soto the Old Bailey she went, and there 
sat Jonathan in his office, poring over 
one of his books, rows of which, together 
with square tin boxes, stood around the 
room upon shelves, like those in the office 
of an attorney. He listened calmly as 
she told her agitated story. ‘‘ I will give,” 
she cried, ‘‘a hundred guineas to have my 
purse again.” 

‘*Come, come, madam,” says Jonathan, 
**vou are too hasty in your offer by half. 
Although the papers are of such great 
value to you, they are, as your merchant 
told you, worth nothing at all to those 
who stole them. Therefore keep your 


own counsel, say nothing in the hearing 


of my people, and I'll give the best direc- 
tions I am able for the recovery of your 
notes. Inthe mean while if you will go 
to any tavern near and endeavor to eat a 
bit of dinner, I will engage to bring you 
an answer before the cloth is taken away.” 

The lady had no appetite for dinner, 
and knew, besides, of no tavern in the 
neighborhood; but Jonathan insisted that 
she should do as he advised. ‘‘A good 
dinner,” says he, ‘‘ will soothe your spir- 
its, and ‘twill be as good a way to pass 
the time until you hear from me as any 
other.” 

At last the lady consented to do as she 
was told, provided Mr. Wild would eat 
along with her. So together they went 
to the ‘‘ Baptist Head,” where Jonathan 
ordered fowl and sausages to be ready 
against a certain time, and then, after 
seeing the lady comfortably settled in the 
parlor, took his departure. 

For three-quarters of an hour she sat 
agitatedly awaiting his return. At the 
end of that time Mr. Wild suddenly en- 
tered the room with a smiling face. 
‘*Madam,” says he, ‘“‘I give you joy. I 
have good news of your pocket-book. I 
may almost promise you that in a little 


while you will see it again. If I» 
be so bold, I would advise you to 
now count out ten guineas upon t) 
ble, in case you should have occasio) 
them.” 

Just then the cook appeared, and 
Jonathan that the fowl and sausages 
ready, and almost at the same time | 
came a knock upon the other door. 
athan held a whispered consultation 
some one without, and presently closing 
it, again turned to the lady, and asked her 
whether she would be pleased to step 
down stairs, and see whether there was 
not a woman waiting at his door across 
the street. 

All this was mightily mysterious. Ney 
ertheless the lady did as she was desired. 
A woman in a red riding-hood was walk 
ing up and down in front of Mr. Wild's 
house; then the lady suddenly remem- 
bered that she had left her money lying 
upon the table upstairs. Hastening back, 
she snatched up the ten guineas, then 
down again, out of the house, and across 
the street. As the woman in the red rid 
ing-hood saw her hurrying up, she came 
directly to her, holding out something in 
her hand: it was the green pocket-book. 

‘* Here is the thing that you have lost, 
madam,” said she; ‘‘and will you be 
pleased to tell me whether or no it is all 
right ?” 

The lady opened the book, her hands 
trembling with eagerness. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
cried, ‘‘it is all right—it is all right.” 

‘* Then,madam,” said the woman, “‘ here 
is something else that I was told to give 
you.” 

It was a slip of paper, and upon it was 
written, ‘‘Ten guineas.” The lady joy- 
fully gave her the money, adding an extra 
piece for the woman herself, and then hur- 
ried back with sparkling eyes to the room 
where Mr. Wild was waiting for her, the 
fowl and the sausages already upon the 
table. 

‘* Ah, madam,” said he, as she entered, 
**T see you have got what you came for, 
and now let us eat our dinner.” 

So much for the first part of this story, 
which is like a score of others of its kind. 
The dénowement concludes with a snap 
of unexpectedness that is not without a 
certain dramatic turn, 

There were nine-and-thirty guineas stil! 
left in the purse from which the lady had 
just paid the woman. After the dinner 
was ended her gratitude prompted her to 
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JONATHAN AND A CLIENT—THE LADY WITH THE GREEN POCKET-BOOK 


e Mr. Wild a present for himself. ‘* Sir.” 
ordingly she thrust her hand into her 
pocket for her purse; it was gone! 
She did not say a word, but her face 
must have expressed volumes. 
What is the matter, madam ?” 
uthan. ‘Are you not well?” 


said the lady, ‘‘I am am: 


The woman asked me but for ten guin 
eas, which I paid to her gladly, and yet, 
though that was the sum that she herself 


fixed, she has picked my pocket of thirty 
cried nine more.” 


Jonathan's face grew as black as thun- 
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der. ‘‘Madam,” he said, rising from the 
table, ‘‘do not disturb yourself upon that 
account. You shall not lose one single 
farthing.” Thereupon he begged her to 
excuse him, and immediately left the 
From the windows of the inn the 
iady saw him cross the street to his own 
house, and enter. A few moments later 
a little, withered, weazened Jew emerged, 
and walked quickly off down the street 
and around the corner. 
Soon afterward Mr. Wild 


room. 


returned to 


the lady, somewhat calmer, but still very 
‘*Madam,” says he, “‘I must beg 
you to wait a little longer, and I will be 
very happy if you will drink a glass of 
mulled wine with me.” 

Before half an hour had passed, the 
door of the room where they were sitting 


angry. 


was softly opened, and the same little old 
Jew whom she had seen leave Mr. Wild’s 
house awhile before slipped softly into 
the room. ‘‘Sir,” said he to Mr. Wild, 
bowing and rubbing his hands together, 
‘*the woman is apprehended, and is ready 
to be sent to the compter at any minute 
you may choose.” 

‘But the lady’s purse, Abraham,” said 
Jonathan—‘* was that found upon her ?” 

‘** Yes,” said the little old Jew. 

‘*Oh, la! says the lady, ‘‘ then let the 
poor woman go, for me. I'll take the 
purse with all my heart, but I would not 
prosecute the poor wretch for the world.” 

‘**Would you not so, madam?” says 
Wild. ‘Then we'll what’s to be 
done.” He wrote a few words upon a slip 
of paper, and handed it to Abraham, who 
took it, bowed, and slipped out of the room 
as softly as he had entered. 

‘*And now, madam,” says Jonathan, 
turning to the lady, ‘‘ you must be taking 
your departure, if you would not be late 
at your merchant’s.”’ 

There was some little delay in securing 
a coach, but at last all was ready. As 
the lady stepped into it,and settled her- 
self upon the seat within, Abraham, the 
Jew, suddenly appeared at the open door, 
by the side of Mr. Wild, and handed her 
her purse. 

‘The woman, madam,” said he, ‘‘ had 
broken a guinea before we were able to 
apprehend her, will you see whether the 
rest is as it should be ?” 

The lady emptied the contents upon her 
lap and counted them. 

‘Why, how is this, Mr. Wild?” she 
cried. ‘* Here are fifty guineas all to one 


see 
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shilling and asixpence. I gave th: 
creature ten guineas accordingly to 
agreement.” 

‘* Yes, madam,” said Jonathan, 
that was before she showed herself so 
grateful as to pick your pocket.”’ 

‘But you, Mr. Wild,” said the | 
“surely you will take something fo: 
your trouble. Will you not oblige m 
taking these ten guineas ?” 

Jonathan took off his hat with a b 
at once sober and dignified. ‘* All 
reward I desire, madam,” said he, 
that you will acknowledge that I ha 
acted like an honest man and a man of 
honor.” Thereupon he clapped to the 
door and the coach rumbled away, leay 
ing him standing upon the sidewalk. 

Such is the story of the lady azd 
green pocket-book. 

So Jonathan waxed fat and prospered 
but at last his very success proved his 
doing. His position of go-between lx 
twixt crime and respectability rendered 
so easy for thieves to reap considerab| 
benefits from their trade that the num 
ber of footpads, highwaymen, and burg 
increased tenfold. Under Jona 
than’s management little was to be feared 
excepting from his wrath or disapprova 
and so long as his nether clients obeyed 
him as their governor and king, they wer 
comparatively safe. More than once, by 
means of a cunning boldness one cannot 
but admire, Jonathan stretched out his 
heel and tripped up blind Justice in the 
pursuit of her prey. 

One of the most notable of these cases 
was that of a certain Arnold Powel, a no 
torious thief and house-breaker, and on 
of the most useful of his gang of pick 
locks. Some difficulty having arisen con 
cerning the division of the reward of sto 
len goods, Jonathan had him arrested and 
conveyed to Newgate upon some petty 
charge. The offence upon which he was 
apprehended was not very great, and Pow 
el, who was a bold character, defied thie 
‘* prince of robbers ”’ to do his worst. Jon- 
athan consulted his books, a dozen 01 
more felonies were entered against Pow 
el’s name, one of them being a burglary 
in the house of Mr. Eastlick, near to Fleet 
Ditch. Off packed Jonathan to that gen 
tleman, informed him of the circumstances 
of the burglary, and induced him to pros 
ecute the thief. When Powel heard that 
a bill was found against him for burglary 
he was quick enough to send for the mas 
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‘ ) beg for forgiveness and mercy. 
st cases Jonathan might have lent 
ear to his pleadings, but, as said be 
wel was one of his most useful 
ind so their difference having been 

st he promised to save him from the 


1 the approach of the sessions, 
an informed Mr. Eastlick that the 
o days would be employed in cer- 
tty cases, and that he would notify 
hen Powel was to be arraigned, so 
might be ready then with his wit- 

By means of his influence he con 
to have Powel’s case brought up 
the first; no witnesses appearing 

him, he was dismissed, and Mr. 
| ck’s recognizances were ordered to 

eated. 
Mr. Eastlick complained, Jonathan was 
re nanded, and there the matter ended. 
\t last matters reached such a pass that 
Parliament passed a special act striking 
directly at Jonathan’s methods, whereby 
as made felony for any person to take 
reward under pretence of restoring 

stolen goods, except he produced the thief 
» stole them. 

Jonathan could no longer walk in the 
smooth path of the law. He might have 
given over his practices there and then, 

lived wealthy and died peacefully 
s bed, had not the greed of gain been 
so strong upon him. 

So, in the face of the act, he continued 

s business. Henceforth he was an out 

he was no longer above the clutches 
of that Justice whose hand hovered above 
the heads of the poor wretches who had 
so long trembled beneath his iron rule. 
His influence was lost, and his doom was 
It was only a question of time 
when his final fall should come. 

lo add to his evil case, his health was 
shattered and broken; his skull had been 
fractured thrice in arresting criminals; he 
had been shot, stabbed, and beaten a dozen 
times; and, to cap the climax, came a ter- 
rible scene in the court-room of the Old 
Bailey that for a time was the talk of all 
London. 


sealed, 


Next to Jack Sheppard, perhaps the 
most notable criminal of his day was one 
Joseph Blake, better known as Blueskin. 
For some act of rebellion against his rule, 
Jonathan had had him apprehended, tried, 
and convicted for one of his many crimes. 
The penalty—death. 
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| in the most humble and contrite 


time of the trial, and when sentence had 
been passed, Blueskin turned and beck 
oned to him. Jonathan came directly 
over to him, and the prisoner made as 
though to whisper in his ear; but as the 
other leaned forward, Blueskin suddenly 
clutched him around the neck. There 
was a struggle fierce and sharp, a sudden 
gleam of steel, a stifled cry, and then, as 
Blueskin loosed his hold, Jonathan col 
lapsed with a groan. As he lay upon the 
floor of the court-room a pool of blood 
spread and grew beneath him: Blueskin 
had cut his throat from ear to ear. How 
ever, the doctors and chirurgeons con 
trived to patch him up for another end. 

But, although broken in body, Jona 
than’s spirit was still unshaken, and with 
indomitable will he set to work to con 
trive new means to continue his business 
in spite of Parliament and the law. By 
degrees his bureau of exchange between 
thieves and their victims was used less 
and less. Through his emissaries he be 
gan buying the goods from the criminals 
direct, which goods he deposited in secret 
storehouses at various places, and thence 
shipped them across the Channel to Hol- 
land, in a boat of which he himself was 
the owner, and the notorious Roger Jolin 
son the commander. 

At length the end came. Jonathan, for 
getful that he himself could no longer 
stand upon a plane above the reach of the 
law, had a certain thief—one Tom Ed 
wards — arrested because of some act of 
rebellion against his authority. Through 
disclosures which Edwards made, the au 
thorities obtained positive knowledge of 
the location of one of Jonathan’s ware- 
houses, and of his contraband trade with 
Holland. A warrant was issued against 
him, news of which was brought to him 
by one of the emissaries who still re- 
mained faithful to him. For three weeks 
he left London; after which time, think 
ing that the affair there had blown over, 
he returned. But he was mistaken; he 
was too great a fish to slip so easily 
through the meshes of the net that was 
closing around him. The news of his re 
turn was quickly conveyed to the high- 
constable of Holborn, who immediately 
made a descent upon the fine mansion in 
the Old Bailey, and there arrested Jon- 
athan and his famous lieutenant, Quilt 
Arnold. 

‘‘In the Rose Spunging- house,” says 
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Jonathan was in the court-room at the 
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the historians, ‘‘I myself saw him 
n the kitchen by the fire, await- 
leisure of the magistrate who was 
nine him. In the mean time the 
was very great, and Jonathan, with 
ial hypocrisy, harangued them to 
zt 

is you would see. Lama poor, 
man; yet now, by the malice of 
emies, you see I am in custody, and 


rpose : wonder, good people, 


‘ing before a magistrate who will do 
Why should you insult me, 
I don’t know that I ever in- 
any of you. Let me entreat you, 
ju see me lamed in body and afflicted 
il, not to make me more uneasy 
[ ean bear. If I have offended 
\inst the law, it will punish me, but it 
es you no right to use me ill.’”’ 
In a little while he was carried before 
istice and examined, and was there- 
immediately committed to Newgate. 
All his courage and strength of will had 
deserted him, and his poor lame, broken 
body had to be carried into the court of 
the Old Bailey. There he was convicted 
ipon the charge of having received a box 
of lace known to have been stolen from 
Catherine Stevens. The case was clear 
and unimpeachable; the sentence—death. 
Upon the day of his trial he distributed 


stice. 


fore ? 


mol 
Ipo 
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papers to the jurymen and those in the 
court-room, and to others who were walk- 
ing upon the leads and before the court: 
‘* A list of persons discovered, apprehend- 
ed, and convicted for 
on the highway, and also for burglary 
and house- breaking, and 
turning from transportation. 
Wild.” 

The list contained the names of sixty- 
seven criminals—thirty-five for robbing 
upon the highway, twenty-two for house- 
breaking, and ten for returning from 
transportation. Among other names was 
that of the famous Jack Sheppard. 

The day before his execution he admin- 
istered an overdose of laudanum to him- 
self, so that, although it had not the effect 
he desired, he remained in only a half-con- 
scious state to the end. 

‘*He went,” says one of the unknown 
histories of this famous man, ‘‘to execu- 
tion in a cart, and the people, instead of 
expressing any kind of pity or compassion 
for him, continued to throw stones and 
dirt all the way he went along, reviling 
and cursing him to the last. 

So the grand jury of the headless one 
brings in its verdict of guilty, not because 
he sinned against society, but because he 
had brought the hero-rogue to justice. 


several robberies 


for 
Jonathan 
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BY MARY 


te garden-patch at the right of the 


house was all a gay spangle with 
sweet-pease and red-flowering beans, and 
flanked with feathery asparagus. A wo- 
in blue was moving about there. 
Another woman, in a black bonnet, stood 
at the front door of the house. She knock- 
ed and waited. She could not see from 
where she stood the blue-clad woman in 
the garden. The house was very close 
to the road, from which a tall evergreen 
hedge separated it, and the view to the 
ide Was in a measure cut off, 
front door was open; the woman 
lto reach to knock on it, as it swung 
the entry. She was a small woman 
ite young, with a bright alertness 
her which had almost the effect of 
It was to her what greenness 
spness are toa plant. She poked 
tle face forward, and her sharp 
LXXXL.—No. 482.—20 


man 


hess, 


WILKINS. 


pretty eyes took in the entry and a room 
at the left, of which the door stood open. 
The entry was small and square and un- 
furnished, except for a well- rubbed old 
card-table against the back wall. The 
room was full of green light from the tall 
hedge, and bristling with grasses and 
flowers and asparagus stalks. 

‘* Betsey, you there ?” called the woman. 
Whei she spoke, a yellow canary, whose 
cage hung beside the front door, began to 
chirp and twitter. 

‘* Betsey, you there ?” the woman called 
again. The bird’s chirps came in a quick 
volley; then he begun to trill and sing. 

‘She ain’t there,” said the woman. 
She turned and went out of the yard 
through the gap in the hedge; then she 
looked around. She caught sight of the 
blue figure in the garden. ‘‘ There she 
is,”’ said she. 
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She went around the house to the gar 
den. She wore a gay cashmere-patterned 
ealico dress with her mourning bonnet, 
and she held it carefully away from the 
dewy grass and vines. 

The other woman did not notice her un- 
til she was close to her and said, ‘‘ Good- 
mornin’, Betsey.” Then she started and 
turned around 

‘Why, Mis’ Caxton! That you?” said 
she. 

‘“Yes. I've been standin’ at your door 
for the last half-hour. I was jest goin’ 
away when I caught sight of you out 
here.” 

In spite of her brisk speech her manner 
was subdued. She drew down the corners 
of her mouth sadly. 

‘*T declare I'm dreadful sorry you had 
to stan’ there so long!” said the other wo- 
man. 

She set a pan partly filled with beans 
on the ground, wiped her hands, which 
were damp and green from the wet 
vines, on her apron, then extended her 
right one with a solemn and sympathetic 
air. 

‘*Tt don’t make much odds, Betsey,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Caxton. ‘‘I’ain’t got much to 


take up my time nowadays.” She sighed 


heavily as she shook hands, and the other 
echoed her. 

“We'll goright in now. I’m dreadful 
sorry you stood there so long,” said Bet- 
sey. 

‘You'd better finish pickin’ your 
beans.” 

‘‘No; I wa’n’t goin’ to pick any more. 
I was jest goin’ in.” 

‘I declare, Betsey Dole, I shouldn’t 
think you’d got enough for a cat!” said 
Mrs. Caxton, eying the pan. 

‘“T’ve got pretty near all there is. I 
guess I’ve got more flowerin’ beans than 
eatin’ ones, anyway.” 

‘‘T should think you had,” said Mrs. 
Caxton, surveying the row of bean poles 
topped with swarms of delicate red flow- 
ers. ‘‘ I should think they were pretty near 
all flowerin’ ones. Had any pease ?” 

‘I didn’t have more’n three or four 
messes. I guess I planted sweet - pease 
mostly. I don’t know hardly how I hap- 
pened to.” 

‘*Had any summer squash?” 

‘‘ Two or three. There’s some more set, 
if they ever get ripe. I planted some 
gourds. I think they look real pretty on 
the kitchen shelf in the winter.” 


“*T should think you'd got a sag 
big enough for the whole town.” 

‘* Well, I have got a pretty good 
one. Ialways liked them blue sage 
You'd better hold up your dress real , 
ful goin’ through here, Mis’ Caxt 
you'll get it wet.” 

The two women picked their 
through the dewy grass, around a « 
of the hedge, and Betsey ushered hx 
itor into the house. 

‘*Set right down in the rockin’-c 
saidshe. ‘‘I'll jest carry these bea: 
into the kitchen.” 

‘I should think you'd better get 
other pan and string ‘em, or you won't ¢ 
’em done for dinner.” 

** Well, mebbe I will, if you'll excus: 
Mis’ Caxton. The beans had ought 
quite a while; they’re pretty old.” 

Betsey went into the kitchen and » 
turned with a pan and old knife 
seated herself opposite Mrs. Caxton 
began to string and cut the beans. 

‘* Tf Lwas in your place I shouldn't f 
as if I'd got enough to boil a kettle { 
said Mrs. Caxton, eying the beans. 
should ‘most have thought when 
didn’t have any more room for a ga 
than you’ve got that you'd planted 
real beans and pease instead of so mai 
flowerin’ ones. I'd rather have a 
mess of green pease boiled with a 
of salt pork than all the sweet-peas 
could give me. Llike flowers well enoug 
but I never set up for a butterfly, an 
want something else to live on.” 5S 
looked at Betsey with pensive superio1 


Betsey was near-sighted; she had to 


bend low over the beans in order to strin 


them. She was fifty years old, but sh 
wore her streaky light hair in curls lik 


a young girl. The curls hung over her 


faded cheeks and almost concealed them 
Once in a while she flung them back \ 

a childish gesture which sat strang: 
upon her. 

‘*T dare say you're in the rights of 
she said, meekly. 

‘I knowl am. You folks that 
poetry wouldn’t have a single thing 
eat growin’ if they were left alone. 
that brings to mind what I come 
I’ve been thinkin’ about it ever si 
our—little Willie—left us.” Mrs 
ton’s manner was suddenly full of s! 


Y 


faced dramatic fervor, her eyes reddened 


with tears. 
Betsey looked up inquiringly, thr 


Het OY ila. Salama NiaAS: 








t find him there 
vu don’t know anythin 
You never had any children!” 
do, Mis’ Caxton, I 


don’t s’pose I 


. neat black border. 


can do at such times.” 











eis toes 


Her face took on uncon- 
lines of grief so like the other 


s that she looked like her for the 


ought maybe,” Mrs. Caxton went 
‘you'd be willin’ to- 


course L will, Mis’ Caxton. I'll be 
if lean do’em to suit you,” Betsey 


lines. You 


handsome he was, 

od, and I never had to punish him 
e in his life, and how pleased he 

th his little new suit, and what a 
he was, and—how we hope he is 
in a better land.” 

try, Mis’ Caxton, I'll try,” sobbed 
The two women wept together 


I couldn’t have it so 
mes,’ Mrs. Caxton said, brokenly. 
ep thinkin’ he’s in the other—room. 
vo back home when I’ve 
him again. 
I could go home 
it don’t, it don’t! 


o about it, 


esently Mrs. Caxton wiped her eyes. 
said she, keeping 
uth steady with an effort, ‘* that it 
» real pretty to have 


some lines 


white paper 
I'd like to send 
to my folks, and one to the Perkins- 
Brigham, and there’s a good many 
[ thought would value ’em.” 

| do jest the best I can, Mis’ Cax- 
It’s little enough any- 


e out weeping again. 
Betsey!” she 

‘Nobody can do anything, and 
amounts to anything 
when he’s gone. Nothin’ 
Oh, what shall I do, 


pe etry or 


Caxton dried her tears again, and 
‘*Well, I must be 
or Wilson won’t have any dinner,” 
with an effort at self-control] 

Vell, I'll do jest the best I can with the 
= ‘*T'll write it this 
She had set down her pan 
s and was standing beside Mrs. 
She reached up and straight- 
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ened her black bonnet, which had slipped 
backward. 

‘‘T’ve got to get a pin,” said Mrs. Cax 
ton, tearfully. ‘‘I can’t keep it any 
wheres. It drags right off my head, the 
veil is so heavy.” 

Betsey went to the door with her vis 
itor. ‘It’s dreadful dusty, ain’t it?” she 
remarked, in that sad, contemptuous tone 
with which one speaks of discomforts in 
the presence of affliction. 

Terrible,” replied Mrs. Caxton. ‘I 
wouldn't wear my black dress in it no 
how; a black bonnet is bad enough. This 
dress is ‘most too good. It's enough to 
spoil everything. Well,I’m much obliged 
to you, Betsey, for bein’ willin’ to do that.” 

‘Tl do jest the best I can, Mis’ Cax- 
ton.” 

After Betsey had watched. her visitor 
out of the yard she returned to the sitting- 
room and took up the pan of beans. She 
looked doubtfully at the handful of beans 
all nicely strung and cut up. ‘‘I declare 
I don’t know what to do,” said she. 
‘*Seems as if I should kind of relish these, 
but it’s goin’ to take some time to cook 
‘em, tendin’ the fire an’ everything, an’ 
I'd ought to go to work on that poetry. 
Then, there’s another thing, if I have ‘em 
to-day, I can’t to-morrow. Mebbe I shall 
take more comfort thinkin’ about ’em. I 
guess [ll leave ’em over till to-mor- 
row.” 

Betsey carried the pan of beans out into 
the kitchen and set them away in the pan- 
try. She stood serutinizing the shelves 
like a veritable Mother Hubbard. There 
was a plate containing three or four pota- 
toes and a slice of cold boiled pork, and a 
spoonful of red jelly in a tumbler; that 
was all the food in sight. Betsey stooped 
and lifted the lid from an earthen jar on 
the floor. She took out two slices of bread. 
‘*There!” said she. ‘‘ Tl have this bread 
and that jelly this noon, an’ to-night I'll 
have a kind of dinner-supper with them 
potatoes warmed up with the pork. An’ 
then I ean sit right down an’ go to work 
on that poetry.” 

It was scarcely eleven o'clock, and not 
time for dinner. Betsey returned to the 
sitting - room, got an old black portfolio 
and pen and ink out of the chimney cup- 
board, and seated herself to work. She 
meditated, and wrote one line, then an- 
other. Now and then she read aloud 
what she had written with a solemn into- 
nation. She sat there thinking and writ- 
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ng, and the time went on The twelve 
ociocK bell rang it sne never noticed 
it sne had quite forgotten the bread and 
f rhe ong ¢ Ss droopea over her 
cheeks her t mn vyeiio nand, cramped 
around tne wpe moved owWwlv and fittui 
ly over the paper. The light in the roon 

is dim ind gree! e the iignt I inh 
irbor, trom the ta neage belore the win 
do (sreat 1 in yunches of aspara 
gv ea ove ie tops of the looking 
lass i tramed sampier, a steel engraving 
oO i maie head taken from some oid 
magazine, and sheaves of dried grasses 
nu on or were astened to the walis: 

ses and tumbiers of flowers stood on 
the neil and tab The air was heavy 
ind sweet 

Betse in t Ss roo ene gy OVE ner 
portioiio, looked e the ery genius « 


imental poetry 


It seemed as il one, give! the premises ol 


herse|} and the roon could easly deduce 
what she would write, and read without 
seeing those lines wherein flowers rhymed 
sweetiy wilt vernal bowers, home with 
beyond the tomb. and heaven with even 
The summer ternoon wore o1 It 
grew warme ana ¢ Sé the air was 
of the rasping D e « nsects, with the 
cieadas sn ne over them now and 
the tear passed. and a dust cloud 
fl ited’ over the top or! the hedge tne ca 
t the door chirpe nd tr and 


poetry 





Tears stood in her pale biue eyes; occa- 
sionally they rolled down her cheeks, and 
she wiped them away She kept her 
handkerchief in her lap with her port- 
folio. When she looked away from the 
paper she seemed to see two childish 
forms in the roor one purely human, a 
b Y d in his little giri petticoats, vith 
a fair chubby face: the other in a little 
straight white night-gown, with long 
shining wings, and the same face. Betsey 
had not enough imagination to change 


Little Willie Caxton’s angel was 


+ 


s himself to her, although decked in 


fe paraphernalia ot the resurrectiol 
I spose I can't feel about it nor writ 
I could if I'd 


about it anything tne way 
] own an’ 


iildren of my lost 


, 
it wow ld nave 


nad any ci 


come home 


em) i s I< se 
Betsey murmured once, 


sniffir A soft color flamed up under 


her curls at the thought For a second 


the room seemed all aslant with white 
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ng at ! ng i the taces 
dren that er been. Bets 
ened herse Sie vere tr 
dignified to e! nnel! cons 

That's one tr I've been « 
ente! nto ‘ f S COnSICdE i 

one anced ata grea pil . 


orten give » tre aead et 
Will ‘ e! lit iaG Deel I vi 
; . + + 
Unie ant 0 he haa pu 0 


Dear little ellow! sne s« 

Sat awhile wilt ner hnandkere 
face 

Betse f er poem upol 
old etter i on scr ips ol par 
found it difficult to procure enou, 
1o1 ur copi ( er poems whit 
posed: she was forced to De e1 ( 
ica vith the first draft He 
was piled with a loose itter « 
papers nen she at iength ar 
stretched her stiff limbs It 
sunset men vith dinner pa 
tramping past the gate, going ho 
their work 

Betsey laid the portfolio on t 

There! Ive ote sixteen verse 
she,‘‘an’ I guess I’ve got ever 
I guess she'll think that’s enoug 


copy it off nice to-morrow 


night to do it, anyhow 
The re were red SpOoLs on Be tseyv s< 


ner knees were unsteady 





She went into the kite 
teakettle 


I won't warm up them potatoes 


£ 


fire, and set on the 


+ 


said she: *‘Ill have the bread a: 


an’ save ‘em for breakfast => 
don't seem to feel so much lik« 
did, an’ fried potatoes is apt to lia 


at night 
When the 


he rcup oi tea and soaked ner Ssiice 


kettle boiled, Betss« 


= : 
she put away her cup 
cer and piate, and went out to 1 
garden The weather was so d 


it had to be waters iit. 


l every night 
had to carry the water from a ne 
Back a1 


she went in the deepening twilig 


weil her own Was dry. 


slender body strained to one side 
heavy water pall, intil the garde: 
looked dark and wet. Then she 
the canary 
soon her light went out Often « 


summer nights, Betsey went to b¢ 





bird, locked up her hou 













A 


vasa beautilul stariicghtnigcnht 





iwake nearly all night, thinking 

















rose early made herse if tcup ol 


warmed over the potatoes, then 


to copy the poem sne wrote it 






woth sides of note paper, ina neat, 
iand It was the middle of the 


n before 1t was finished mene Gad 













red to stop work and cook the 
linner, although she begrudged 
e When the poem was fairly 
e rolled it neatly and tied it 
it of black ribbon: then she 


self ready to carry it to Mrs 


is a hot afternoon Betsey went 
e street in her thinnest dress—an 


1e, with delicate bunches of faded 






on a faded green ground There 















arrow green belt ribbon around 


" t Q 


als ne Ww 


N ore a green harege 
stiffened with rattans, scooping 
er face, with her curls pushed for 
er her thin cheeks in two bunches, 
carried a small green parasol with 
d handle Her costur was ob 
ven in the little country village 
she lived. She had worn it every 
for the last twenty vears She 
Oo more change in her attire than 
perennials in her garden. She had 
mevy with which to buy new clothes. 


e old satisfied her She had come 

card them as being as unalterably a 
herself as her body 

tse) ent on, setting her slim, cloth 


g ed feet daintily in the hot sand of 










vad She carried her roll of poetry 
lack - mitted hand She walked 
slowly. She was not very strong 

is a limp feeling in her knees; her 


der the green shade of her bonnet 


e and moist with the heat 







clad to reach Mrs. Caxton’sand 
1 , , ' 
in her parlor, damp and cool and 


as 


vilight, for the blinds and cur 
id been drawn all day. Not a 








the fervid out-door air had pene 
me right in this way its coolel 
e sittin’-room,.”’ Mrs. Caxton said 


sey sank into the hair-cloth rocker 


Caxton sat close to the window in 






m light and read the poem She 





it her handkerchief and wiped het 


POETESS. 


poem She altered several Lines 


It’s beautiful, beauti 


ished ‘It’s jest as comfortin’ as it can 


be, and you worked that in about his nm 


Suit so nice. | lee real obliged to vo 
Betsey, and you shall have one of the 
printed ones when they're done I’m go 


in’ to see to it right off 


Betsey flushed and smiled. It was to her 


as 1 her poem had been approved and a 


cepted DV one ot the great magazines. BS! 
had the pride and seit yvonderment of r 
cognized genius She went home buo 
antly, under the wilting sun, after her ca 
was no one to whom she could tell her tri 
mph, but the hot spicy breath of the ever 
the sweet-pease seemed to greet her like 
the voices of friends 

She could searcely wait for the printed 
poem Mrs. Caxton brought it, and she 
inspected it, neatly printed in its blac 
porde! hie Vas quite overcome wit 


Innocent pride 


We i | dont know but it does re ud 


It’s beautiful,” said Mrs. Caxton, fer 


ventiy ‘*Mr. White said he never read 
anvthing any more touchin’. when I car 
ried it to him to print I think folks are 
goin’ to think a good deal of havin’ it 


| ve nad two dozen printed 


a DOOK one had written opvituary poems 


before, but never one had been printed in 


this sumptuous fashion ‘*I declare | 
t it would look pretty framed!” said 


Well, I don’t know but it would 
said Mrs. Caxton " Anybody might have 
a neat little black frame, and it would 
look real appropriate 

I wonder how much it would cost 
said Betsey 
After Mrs. Caxton had gone. she sat 
long. staring admiringly at the poem, and 


specu.ating as to 





ho iot if it don’t cost more’n a qual 
ter of a dollar.” said she. 

Then she put the poem in fo 
her supper Nob ay knew hov Irug 
Betsey Dole’s suppers and breakfasts and 
dinne rs were Ne ariyv aii her food n tiie 


summer came from the scanty vegetables 


which flourished between the flowers in 
ner garden ene ate scarcely more than 
her canary-bird, and san iS assiduous 


was done Wt en she reache d nome there 


reen hedge and the fervent sweetness of 





4 ’ - - } , 
o Betsey like a large edition of 
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Her income was almost infinitesimal; the 
interest at a low per cent. of a tiny sum in 
the village savings-bank, the remnant of 
her father’s little hoard after his final ex 
penses had been paid. Betsey had lived 
upon it for twenty years, and considered 
herself well-to-do. She had never re- 
ceived a cent for her poems; she had not 
thought of such a thing as possible. The 
appearance of this last in such shape was 
worth more to her than its words repre- 
sented in as many dollars. 

Betsey kept the poem pinned on the 
wall under the looking-glass; if any one 
came in, she tried with delicate hints to 
call attention to it. It was two weeks af- 
ter she received it that the downfall of 
her innocent pride came. 

One afternoon Mrs. Caxton called. It 
was raining hard. 
believe it was she when she went to the 
door and found her standing there. 

‘* Why, Mis’ Caxton!” said she. ‘* Ain’t 
you wet to your skin?” 

‘* Yes, I guess I be, pretty near. I s’pose 
I hadn't ought to come ‘way down here 
in such a soak; but I went into Sarah 
Rogers’s a minute after dinner, and some- 
thing she said made me so mad, I made 
up my mind I'd come down here and tell 
you about it if I got drowned.” Mrs. 
Caxton was out of breath; rain-drops 
trickled from her hair over her face; she 
stood in the door and shut her umbrella 
with a vicious shake to scatter the water 
from it. ‘‘I don’t know what you're 
goin’ to do with this,” said she; “ it’s 
drippin’.” 

“T'll take it out an’ put it in the kitch- 
en sink.” 

‘* Well, I'll take off my shawl! here too, 
and you can hang it out in the kitchen. 
I spread this shaw] out. I thought it 
would keep the rain off me some. I 
know one thing, I'm goin’ to have a wa- 
ter-proof if I live.” 

W hen the two women were seated in the 
sitting-room, Mrs. Caxton was quiet for a 
moment. There was a hesitating look on 
her face, fresh with the moist wind, with 
strands of wet hair clinging to the tem- 
ples. 

‘T don’t know as I had ought to tell 
you,” she said, doubtfully. 

‘“ Why hadn't you ought to?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t care; I’m goin’ to, any- 
how. I think you'd ought to know, an’ 
it ain't so bad for you as it is for me. It 
don't begin to be. I put considerable 


Jetsey could scarcely 


I think Mr. Whit 
pretty high, myself.” 

Betsey looked scared. 
she asked, in a weak voice. 

‘Sarah Rogers says that the min: 
told her Ida that that poetry you u 
was jest as poor as it could be, a 
was in dreadful bad taste to ha t 
printed aw sent round that way. V 
do you think of that ?” 

Betsey did not reply. She sat loo 
at Mrs. Caxton as a victim whom the 
blow had not killed might look at 
executioner. Her face was like a 
wedge of ice between her curls. 

Mrs. Caxton went on. ‘‘ Yes, shi 
that right to my face, word for word. 
there was something else. She said ¢ 
minister said that you had never w: 
anything that could be called poetry 
it was a dreadful waste of time. I don 
s’pose he thought ‘twas comin’ back to 
you. You know he goes with Ida Rogers 
an’ I s’pose he said it to her kind of co 
dential when she showed him the poet 
There! I gave Sarah Rogers one of them 
nice printed ones, an’ she acted 
enough to have it. Bad taste! H 
If anybody wants to say anything aga 
that beautiful poetry, printed with that 
nice black border, they can. I don’t car 
it’s the minister, or who itis. I don’t « 
if he does write poetry himself, an’ has 
had some printed in a magazine. May 
his ain’t quite so fine as he thinks ‘tis 
Maybe them magazine folks jest took his 
for lack of something better. I'd like to 
have you send that poetry there. Bad 
taste! Ijest got right up. ‘Sarah Rog 
says I, ‘I hope you won't never do a 
thing yourself in any worse taste. | 
trembled so I could hardly speak, and | 
made up my mind I'd come right straight 
over here.” 

Mrs. Caxton went on and on. Bets 
sat listening, and saying nothing. * 
looked ghastly. Just before Mrs. Caxt 
went home she noticed it. ‘* Why, Be 
Dole,” she cried, ‘‘ you look as white as 
a sheet. You ain’t takin’ it to heart as 
much as ali that comes to, I hope. Go 
ness, I wish I hadn’t told you!” 

‘I'd a good deal ruther you told n 
replied Betsey, with a certain dignity. Sli 
looked at Mrs. Caxton. Her back was as 
stiff as if she was bound to a stake. 

‘* Well, I thought you would,” said Mrs 
Caxton, uneasily; ‘‘and you’re dreadful 
silly if you take it to heart, Betsey, that’s 


money into ‘em. 


**Wohiat is 





























































ot to sav. Goodness, I guess I 


nd it’s full as hard on me as ‘tis on 
Caxton arose to go Betsey 
her shawl and umbrella from 
en, and helped her off Mrs 
turned on the door-step and look 
“Now 

» to thinkin’ about it any more,” 
‘I ain’t goin’ to It ain't 


ndin’. Everybody knows what 


at Betsev’'s white faee 


Rogers is. Good DY ws 
od-by, Mis’ Caxton,” said Betsey. 
nt back into the sitting-room. It 
iid rain, and the room was gloomy 
V She stood looking out of the 
v atching the rain pelt on the 
The bird-eage hung at the other 
The bird watched her with his 
1 one side: then he be gun to chirp 
enly Betsey faced about, and be 
king It was not as if she were 
to herself: it seemed as if she ree 
| some other presence in the room. 
ike to know if it’s fair,” said she. 
ce to know if you think it’s fair. 
[ ought to have been born with the 
to write poetry if I couldn't 
had I? Had I ought to have 
to write all my life, an’ not know 
there wa’n’t any use in it? Would 
‘air if that canary-bird there, that 
never done anything but sing, 
dt irn out not to be singin’? W ould 
ike to know S'pose them sweet 
shouldn’t be smellin’ the right way ? 
t been dealt with as fair as they have. 

ce to know if I have.” 

bird trilled and trilled. It was as 
golden down on his throat bubbled. 
went across the room to a cup 
beside the chimney. On the shelves 
ieatly stacked newspapers and little 
rolls of writing-paper. Betsey be 
earing the shelves. She took out 
ewspapers first, got the scissors, and 
poem neatly out of the corners of 
Then she took up the clipped 
und the white rolls in her apron, 
irried them into the kitchen. She 
| out the stove carefully, removing 
trace of ashes; then she put in the 
She stood 
ng them as their edges curled and 
ied, then leaped into flame. Her 


and set them on fire. 


twisted as if the fire were curling 


also. Other women might have 
their lovers’ letters in agony of 
Betsey had never had any lover, 


A POETESS. 








but she was burning all the love-letters 
that had passed between her and life. 
When the flames died out she got a blue 
china sugar-bowl from the pantry and 
dipped the ashes into it with one of her 
thin silver teaspoons; then she put on 
the cover and set it away in the sitting- 
room c ipboard 

The bird, who had been silent while 
she was out, began chirping again. Bet 
sey went back to the pantry and got a 
lump of sugar, which she stuck between 
the cage wires. She looked at the clock 
on the kitchen shelf as she went by. It 
was after six. ‘‘I guess I don’t want any 
supper to-night,” she muttered. 

She sat down by the window again. 
The bird pecked at his sugar. Betsey shiv- 
ered and coughed. She had coughed more 
or less for years. People said she had the 
She sat at 
the window until it was quite dark; then 
ie went to bed in her little bedroom out 
of the sitting-room. 


old-fashioned consumption. 


Ss 


She shivered so she 
could not hold herself upright crossing 
the room. She coughed a great deal in 
the night. 

Betsey was always an early riser. She 
was up at five the next morning. The 
sun shone, but it was very cold for the 
season. The leaves showed white in a 
north wind, and the flowers looked bright- 
er than usual, though they were bent with 
the rain of the day before. Betsey went 
out in the garden to straighten her sweet- 
pease. 

Coming back, a neighbor passing in the 
street eyed her curiously. ‘‘ Why, Bet- 
sey, you sick ?” said she. 

‘*No: I'm kinder chilly, that’s all,” re- 
plied Betsey. 

But the woman went kome and report- 
ed that Betsy Dole looked dreadfully, and 
she didn’t believe she’d ever see another 
summer. 

It was now late August. 3efore Octo- 
ber it was quite generally recognized that 
setsey Dole’s life was nearly over. She 
had no relatives, and hired nurses were 
rare in this little village. Mrs. Caxton 
came voluntarily and took care of her, 
only going home to prepare her hus 
band’s meals. Betsey’s bed was moved 
into the sitting-room, and the neighbors 
came every day to see her, and brought 
little delicacies. Betsey had talked very 
little all her life; she talked less now, and 
there was a reticence about her which 
somewhat intimidated the other women. 
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They would look pityingly and solemnly 
at her, and whisper in the entry when 
they went out. 

3etsey never complained; but she kept 
asking if the minister had got home. He 
had been called away by his mother’s 
illness, and returned only a week before 
Betsey died. 

He came over at once to see her. Mrs. 
Caxton ushered him in one afternoon. 

‘*Here’s Mr. Lang come to see you, Bet- 
sey,” said she, in the tone she would have 
used toward a little child. She placed the 
rocking-chair for the minister, and was 
about to seat herself, when Betsey spoke: 

‘Would you mind goin’ out in the 
kitchen jest a few minutes, Mis’ Caxton ?” 
said she. 

Mrs. Caxton arose, and went out with 
an embarrassed trot. Then there was a 
silence. The minister was a young man 

-a country boy who had worked his 
way through a country college. He was 
gaunt and awkward, but sturdy in his 
loose black clothes. He had a homely, 
impetuous face, with a good forehead. 

He looked at Betsey’s gentle wasted 
face sunken in the pillow, framed by its 
clusters of curls; finally he begun to 
speak in the stilted fashion, yet with a 
certain force by reason of his unpolish- 
ed honesty, about her spiritual welfare. 
Betsey listened quietly; now and then 
she assented. She had been a church 
member for years. It seemed new to the 
young man that this elderly maiden, 
drawing near the end of her simple, in- 
nocent life, had indeed her lamp, which 
no strong winds cf temptation had ever 
met, well trimmed and burning. 

When he paused, Betsey spoke. ‘‘ Will 
you go to the cupboard side of the chim- 
ney and bring me the blue sugar-bow! on 
the top shelf?” said she, feebly. 

The young man stared at her a minute; 
then he went to the cupboard, and brought 
the sugar-bowl to her. He held it, and 
Betsey took off the lid with her weak 
hand. ‘‘Do you see what's in there?” 
said she. 

‘** Tt looks like ashes.” 

‘* It’s—the ashes of all—the poetry I— 
ever wrote.”’ 

‘Why, what made you burn it, Miss 
Dole?” 

‘*T found out it wa’n’t worth nothin’.” 

The minister looked at her in a be- 
wildered way. He began to question if 
she were not wandering in her mind. 


He did not once suspect his own co) 
tion with the matter. 

Betsey fastened her eager sunken eyes 
upon his face. ‘‘ What I want to k 
is—if you'll ’tend to—havin’ this—buried 5 
with me.” Z 

The minister recoiled. He thought to 
himself that she certainly was wai A 
ing. E 

‘*No, I ain't out of my head,” said E 
sey. ‘‘I know what I’m sayin’. 
it’s queer soundin’, but it’s a notion I'v 2 
took. If you’ll—’tend to it, I shall } q 
much obliged. I don’t know anybody 
else I can ask.” 

‘* Well, I'll attend to it, if you wis! 
to, Miss Dole,” said the minister, in a s 
rious, perplexed manner. She replaced 
the lid on the sugar-bowl, and left it in : 
his hands. 

‘* Well, I shall be much obliged if 
will tend to it; an’ now there’s somet} 
else,” said she. 

** What is it, Miss Dole ?” 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘ You vy 
poetry, don’t you?” 

The minister colored. 
little sometimes.” 

‘It’s good poetry, ain’t it? They p 
ed some in a magazine.” 

The minister laughed confused 
‘*Well, Miss Dole, I don’t know | 
good poetry it may be, but they did p 
some in a magazine.” ‘ 

Betsey lay looking at him. “I n 2 
wrote none that was—good,’’she whiis ¥ 
pered, presently; ‘‘ but ve been thin 
—if you would jest write a few—lines q 
about me—afterward— I’ve been think j 
in’ that—mebbe my—dyin’ was goin 
make me—a good subject for—poetr 
I never wrote none. If you would jest 
write a few lines.” 

The minister stood holding the sugai 
bowl; he was quite pale with bewilder 
ment and sympathy. ‘‘ T1l—do the best 
I can, Miss Dole,” he stammered. 

‘*T’ll be much obliged,” said Betsey, as 
if the sense of grateful obligation was 
immortal like herself. She smiled, au 
the sweetness of the smile was as eviden! 
through the drawn lines of her mouth as 
the old red in the leaves of a withered 
rose. The sun was setting; a red beam 
flashed softly over the top of the hedge 
and lay along the opposite wall; then | 
bird in his cage began to chirp. [i 
chirped faster and faster until he tri 
into a triumphant song. 


‘Why, yes; a 
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W years ago a valuable collection 
vriginal letters handed down from 
onial and Revolutionary era of 

\ . was presented to the authorities 
State by the descendant of one of 
evolutionary families, Mr. Thomas 
sie, of Nelson County, Virginia. 
cestor of Mr. Massie was the ex- 
of the estate of Thomas Adams, 
was as such that he became pos- 
sessed of the ‘‘ Adams letters.” The fol- 
series, culled from the file of 

T s Adams, who was a wealthy mer- 
in New Kent County, Virginia, 
ifterward a Virginia delegate to the 
Continental Congress, gives a life-like 
pse of the times in which they were 

n. Mr. Adams resided a year in 

L m as a ‘‘ Virginia Merchant,” sev- 
of the letters being addressed to him 
care of the ‘‘ Virginia Coffee House.” 


Lonpon, Deer. 8, 1762. 
DEAR Str,-~....Preliminaries of Peace have 
signed between England, France, and 
Spain, 1 hear. I hope the Proclamation of 
Pt will shortly take place, & have a ben- 
f effeet on the price of Tobacco... 
I am, Dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
JOHN BLAND. 
To Major THomas Apams, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


[Engraved Circular. ] 


Lonpon, 31st March 1770 


Sir,—It having been intimated to us by 
Capt® Mitchell, of the Lord Baltimore, that 
1 Report hath some time prevailed in Mary 
Land that we are of the Roman Catholick Re- 


gion, &, tho’ void of the least foundation 
Truth, has been circulated with art by 
wicked & designing People (in order to 
dice our interests with all those who are 

f that church) from our having been fa- 

| with the consignments of several gen- 

of that Persuasion who have constant- 
signed us their Tobaccos, not on account 


f Religion, but their knowledge of the good 
sage and regniar accounts sent them, & 


considered no merchants could serve 

etter or with more justice, to those 

‘st friends we ho'd ourselves highly 

y We take this opportunity to declare 

& the rest of our friends that the Re- 

s false aud groundless, & to assure you 

1t neither of us or our Parents ever pro- 

fessel any other than the Protestant Reli- 

, & Friends to the present Happy Es- 
tablishment 


LXXXI.—No. 482.—21 


REVOLUTIONARY 


FREDERICK 








LETTERS. 









DANIEL 


We are well convinced that this malicious 
Report has been very hurtful to us, but we 
hope this method taken to contradict it will 
have the desired effect, & that we shall 
have the renewal of your favours, which we 
have been so unjustly deprived of by these no- 
torious falsehoods propagated by our enemies. 


We are with great respect, Sir, 
Your much obliged, humble servants, 
PERKINS BUCHANAN & BROWN. 


Vireinia, July 30, 1770 


GENTLEMEN,—This will be handed to you 
by Capt. Woodford with —— hhds Tobacco. 


The enclosed letter is from my much esteem- 


ed friend Thomas Jefferson, Esq. There is no 


man living who I wish more to oblige, as I 
think there is none of greater merit. He is a 


Counsellor at Law & a shining ornament to 


it. If you can supply his friend Mr. Ogilvie 
with a little money & any way contribute 
towards forwarding his ordination, it will be 
laying Mr. Jefferson & many others under 
lasting obligations. You cannot do better 
than generally to take notice of such young 
fellows as come for ordination ; little civilities 
in a strange country make deep impressions, 
& the good word of a respectabie clergyman 
has great weight in his parish now. Your 
touching on the subject of religion surprized 
your friends here. People here in general 
think too little of religion. Coutts could not 
read that part of your letter with any degree 
of patience. He says you ought to have known 
by his letter that he was a man of more sense 
than to care what religion you were of, but 
swears from his heart that he had rather you 
were a Roman Catholick than a Presbyterian. 
ILimagine he will say something droll to you 
on the occasion in his next. 
I am yours sincerely 
THoMAS ADAMS. 
To, Messrs Perkins Bucuanan & Browy, 
London. 


Monticet.o, Feb, 20, 1771. 

Dear Str,—Not expecting to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you again before you leave the 
country, Linclose you an order on the inspect- 
ors at Shockoe for two hhds of tob® which 
I consign to you, and give you also the trouble 
of shipping as I am too far from the spot to do 
it myself. They are to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of the articles on the back hereof. You 
will observe that part of these articles (such 
as are licensed by the association) are to be 
sent at any event. Another part (being pro- 
hibited) are only to be sent if the tea act 
should be repealed before you get home; if it 
is not, you will observe a third class to be sent 
instead of those which are prohibited. I am 
not without expectation that the repeal may 
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take place. I believe the parliament want 
nothing but a colorable motive to adopt this 
measure. The conduct of our brethren of 
New York affords them this. You will observe 
by my invoice that I have supposed my tob' 
to clear me £50. ster]. pr hhd; should it be 
less, dock the invoice of such articles as you 
think I may get in the country.—In conse- 
quence of your recommendation I wrote to 
Wailer last June for £45 sterl. worth of books 
inclosing him a bill of exchange to that 
amount. Having written to Benson Fearson 
for another parcel of nearly the same amount, 
I directed him to purchase them also of Wal- 
ler. I acquainted both of the necessity of my 
situation brought on by the unlucky loss of 
my library, and pressed them most earnestly 
to lose not a day in sending them; yet I have 
heard not a tittle from either gentleman.—I 
mentioned to you that I had become one of 
several securities for a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance lately engaged in trade. I hope 
and indeed hear he is doing very well; I 
would not therefore take any step to wound 
his credit; but as far as it can possibly be 
done without affecting that, I must beg you 
to have me secured. It can surely do no mis- 
chief to see that his remittances are placed to 
the credit of the money for which we stand 
engaged, and not of any new importations of 
goods made afterwards. I must rely entirely 
on your friendly assistance in the matter, 
which I assure you gives me concern, as should 
my friend prove unsuccessful, (and ill fortune 
may render any person unsuccessful,) it might 
sweep away the whole of my little fortune.— 
I must once more trouble you for my friend 
Ogilvie. The commissary promised to write 
in his favor to the bishop by Necks. I did 
not see his letter, and with this gentleman I 
believe no farther than I see. I wrote by the 
same opportunity to Ogilvie and apprised him 
of the commissary’s engagement. Should your 
route to the ship be thro’ Wms.burgh I would 
trouble you to know whether he has in truth 
written or not. The inclosed letter to Ogilvie 
you will please to deliver with our most ear- 
nest advice that he lose not a day in coming 
over.—One farther favor and I am done; to 
search the Herald’s office for the arms of my 
family. I have what I have been told were 
the family arms, but on what authority I know 
not. It is possible there may be none. Ifso, 
I would with your assistance become a pur- 
chaser, having Sterne’s word for it that a coat 
of arms may be purchased as cheap as any 
other coat.—The things I have desired you to 
purchase for me I would beg you to hasten, 
particularly the Clavichord, which I have di- 
rected to be purchased in Hamburgh, because 
they are better made there, and much cheaper. 
Leave me a line before you go away with in- 
structions how to direct to you. I am Dr. Sir, 
Your sincere friend 
TH: JEFFERSON 
To, Mr. Tuomas ApaMs. 


MontTIcEeLLo, June | 


DrEAR Sir,—As it was somewhat d 
when you left the country how far n 
invoice delivered you might be complie 
till we should know the fate of the asso: ( i 
I desired you to withhold purehas 
things till you should hear farther fr 
The day appointed for the meeting of t ; * 
sociates is not yet arrived; however fro: 
universal sense of those who are likely 
tend, it seems reduced to a certainty tl 
restrictions will be taken off every thi 
the dutied articles. I will therefore \ 


to desire that branch of my invoice n 4 § 
complied with in which were some shx F 
other prohibited articles; since if cont t @ T! 


our expectations the restrictions sho 
continued, I can store, or otherwise disp 7 
them as our committees please. I must 
one article in the invoice. I wrote tl 
for a Clavichord. I have since seen a | 
piano and am charmed with it. Send n 
instrument then instead of the Clavik 
let the case be of fine mahogany, so 
veneered, the compass from Double G. t 
alt,a plenty of spare strings; and the 
manship of the whole very handson 
worthy the acceptance of a lady for w 
intend it. I must add also + doz pr Ind 
ton stockings for myself @ 10/ sterl pr pair 
doz pr best white silk d°; and a large umbrella 4 
with brass ribs, covered with green sil nd 
neatly finished. By this change of the ( 
chord into a Forte-piano and addition of the 
other things, I shall be brought in debt t 
to discharge which I will ship you of th: 
tobacco I get to the warehouse in the fa 
expect by that time, and also from year to 
afterwards, I must send you an invoice 
tobaceo, somewhat enlarged, as I have 
prospect to become more regularly a } 
familias.—I desired the favor of you to p loT 
cure me an architect. I must repeat thi 
quest earnestly, and that you will send h 
as soon as you can.—I shall conclude with 
petition: that you send me the articles con- 
tained in my invoice and written for above as 
soon as you receive this, as I suppose they 1m: 
be bought ready made; and particularly th 
Forte-piano, for which I shall be very impa 
tient. By this means I may get them in 
tob., which will prevent my being obliged to 
purchase as I must do if they do not com 
time. Iam Dr. Sir, 

_ Your affectionate friend 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
To, Mr. THomas ADAMS, 
to be left at Nando’s Coffee House 
Fleet Street, 
Lond 


Invoice of Goods ship’ by Perkins Buchan- 
an & Brown on Board the Industry, James 
Lewis, P Virginia, for Account and Risque of 
Thomas Jefferson, Esq’. 
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1 t. Jus. Parliamentum. C Gilt 
irble Leaves, extra. elegant.... 1. 4.0 
Gordon’s History of Parliament 2 
“wo ft US eee ee 
Modus tenendi Parliamentumi,—very 
irce & could not be got otherwise 
ar ae ORT SC Te 4.0 


Determinations of the House of Com 






















WOU GUN shitcinG x 34-onm seals 6% 0. 7.0 
eon Government Do& Do.... 0. 6.0 

Burlamagne, Le Droit Naturel, Do & 
ee Pe er ee eee een ie 
} s’s Tracts on Liberty Do & Do.. 1. 1.0 

Warner’s History of Ireland Do & 
1 eS a Le ee oe l. 4.4 

q Warner’s History of Civil Wars. Do 
Se ee, ee 

(Euvres de Montesquieu 3 vols Do 
& Dabs cvsete i ARC i, AGE ave ati 4 ee = 
Ferguson’s Civil Society Do & Do... 0.17.0 

Stewart’s Political Econom; Do & 
4 DUS. ccm aeteene dats + axtace eo he 2.12.6 
j bEOO-O Baa vicsvcees voce sence Or ae 


s Survey of Ireland could only be got in 
I sent Montesquieu’s works as the Spirit 
s, &e., could not be got separate in quarto. 









ras Apams, Esq. in London. 

Dr. Sk.—I have wrote more than once to 
© England for Seapula’s Lexicon. I have been 
s often answered that no such book can be 

n the shops. But I faney my corre- 

uts never applied to the proper places 
classies are sold. Will you be kind 
eh to repeat the search, if convenient, or, 
hear of it in any old library, buy & 
me by the first opportunity. If I 
= could ascertain the price, I would send you 
oe 6cthe money; but will take care to remit it 
e receiving of the Lexicon. 
I am Dr. Sir, 
Yr. mo. obt. servt. 
EpM. RANDOLPH. 
118 1771, W™ burgh, Virgs. 
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Wws.pure, June 22, 1775. 
Sirn,—Your agreeable favor of the 
‘th February is now before me. We are here 
st unhappy situation. Our Governor 
ed the Assembly & the officers of the 
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Courts of Justice are withéut any law for 
regulating their fees. This has effectually 
shut up the Courts of Justice in the country & 
I expect they will remain so till another As- 
sembly is called, which I suppose will not be 
till the Governor has orders from England. 
The Act of Parliament for blocking up the 
harbor of Boston with the Bill for sending 
home People to be tried in England for of- 
fences committed in America has set the 
whole continent in an uproar. Should the 
latter be attempted to be carried out, it will 
certainly cause bloodshed. I desire my most 
respectful compliments to your good lady & 
family, & am very sincerely yr. affectionate 
friend & very hum. servt. 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
To (defaced), in London. 


Corotoman, July 10th 1771. 

DEAR Sir,—Should it please God to pre- 
serve Capt. Woodford safe from the damage 
of the seas and enemy, you'll receive by his 
ship my usual consignment of 4 hhds of Tob*., 
which I am satisfied will be made the most 
of, & I flatter myself it is of good quality. I 
have desired Capt. Dobbie from this river to 
apply to you for a genteel watch for Mrs. Car- 
ter, with a suitable chain as well as a small 
neat seal. 

As I begin to grow old & lazy & find exer- 
cise on horseback rather too much for me twice 
a day, I would gladly indulge myself in the 
summer season in a light open carriage to visit 
my corn & tobacco fields in the afternoon, & 
therefore have determined to send:'to England 
for such a carriage as our late Gov’. (Ld. Bote- 
tourt) brought with him to Virginia, known 
by the name of a Park Chair, painted green, 
full large enough to carry two people, & con- 
structed with four wheels, an exact Phaeton, 
fixed very low to the ground with a large cloth 
cushion upon the seat & to be drawn by one 
horse only ; the whole conveyance and harness 
to cost 12 pounds from the maker & calculated 
to travel upon level lands. This much of a 
conveniency I shall be much obliged to you 
for by Dobbie’s next voyage hither, early in 
the ensuing spring. So long as you continue 
in London you may expect from me at least a 
small annual consignment. Farewell. 

I am Dear Sir 
Yr. affectionate friend & servant 
CHAS. CARTER. 
To, Tuomas Apams Merchant in London. 


Lee Hatt, June 27, 1778. 

Sirn,—I see the haughty Court of Great 
Britain & their Commissioners have sent an 
insulting message offering pardon to the sov- 
ereign, free & independent states of America. 
I have not the least room to doubt that it 
will be treated with the contempt it deserves. 
If America would exert itself, these invaders 
might be driven off the continent. Our coun- 
try seems to be asleep & I think our govern- 








—— 
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ment wants enefgy. If you have a spare mo- 
ment, I shall be glad to hear from you. 
I am, Sir, yr. obt. servt., 
RICHARD LEE. 
The Hon. Tuomas Apams, Esq., 
A Delegate in Congress at 
York in Pennsylvania. 


Bremo, April 2d, 1779 

DEAR Str,— You know Bremo Neck is an out 
of the way place for travelers; it’s by accident 
if I ever hear of any person going to Phila- 
del phia. 

I should have wrote you pr Col. Richard 
Meade had he not set off a week sooner than 
I expected. We have been tantalized with 
Congress having received very important news 
from Europe (PEACE UPON HONBLE TERMsS,) 
which was to have been proclaimed last Sat- 
urday, the 27th March, in every State. In con- 
sequence of which the merchants shut up their 
stores & Tob® fell from £12.10 to £8 pr ewt.; 
indeed they would not buy it at any price. 
I do not think the last accounts for the South 
forbode Peace; far from it, the enemy have 
two men to our one & do almost as they 
please. 

* * . * * 
I am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely 
BOWLER COCKE. 
The Hon. Tuomas Apams, Esq., Philadelphia 


PuiILaDe.Lpuia, 25th June 1779. 


DEAR Srr,—I hear that your Assembly have 
ordered a Land Office to be opened. You will 
remember our conversation on this subject, 
and what my proposals on that subject were, 
on which I wish to know your sentiments as 
well as those of your friends.’ I mean td en- 
gage in Lands on a large scale somewhere, & 
am at present disengaged & undetermined. 
My view generally is to engage in a company 
who should take in a sufficiency for a small 
government, suppose of one hundred miles 
square, & those I can engage to come into it 
will be able to advance any sum equal to the 
undertaking, so that the interest would in- 
stantly become valuable. On the River Mis- 
sissippi, near Llinois, on the west side of the 
Ohio, or on the south side of Lake Erie, are 
the places I should prefer. Your state will 
never be able to extend its government to the 
Ohio, for any time, but the disputes which 
must exist about jurisdiction & will render 
the situation on the east side of the Ohio for 
some time disagreeable. But I am confident 
you will never be so mad as to entertain the 
romantic notion of including any thing be- 
youd the Ohio, where a government may be 
fixed to our own liking. Indeed I must say 
that if Virginia acts wisely they will never 
oppose the Llinois & Wabash companies from 
forming & settling their purchases. Since 
the infant settlements are begun beyond the 
River Ohio, the immense tract on this side 


will rise in value, as Continental mon: 
depreciated. 
I am with much respect, Dear Sir, 
Your most ob'. & very Humb! se1 
SILAS Di 
The Honble THomas Apams, Esq., 
Wmsburgh, Virginia 
Per Mr. De Francy. 


Of course in many of the ‘‘cok 
letters of the collection, tobacco. « 
money matters, are standing topics, { 
mingled with allusions to the acts « 

‘* House of Burgesses” and of the ‘‘ H 
Government.” Several of the f 
signers of the Declaration of Indepe 
dence are, in advance of the great s 
gle, thoroughly outspoken against 
mother country. 

A “country gentleman” writing 
correspondent in England gives ale: 
and minute account of affairs in th: 
ony. “A terrible inundation” is r 
ed to have occurred in May, 1771 
which the ‘‘Publie Tobaccos out o 
Public Warehouses were swept away 
and ‘‘had to be made good.” For this 
purpose the Assembly voted Trea 
notes, on petition of the colonists 
same,” it is remarked, ‘* who had prey 
ly opposed the issuing of such notes 
the last war when the public interest « 
was at stake and not their credit.” M 
tion is made of the feeling against 
‘*Expediency of an American Epis 
pate,” which project was finally voted 
down, after an ‘‘ecclesiastical meeting 
in the Assembly, ‘‘as not conducive to 
the spiritual interests of His Majesty's 
American subjects.’ Allusion is also 
made to a lately deceased Governor, Lord 
Botetourt, as ‘‘a great and good mai 
and to a project then on foot in the col 
ony to erect a monument to his memory 

A bulky mass of ‘‘fool’s-cap” is headed 
‘Outlines of a Plan for introducing into 
the Colonies of Great Britain in North 
America the different products of Europe, 
which may be cultivated under the sim- 
ilar circumstances of climate, situation 
and soil.” Its specifications are sulli 
ciently quaint, but too numerous fo! 
mention. The preamble starts with th 


following emphatic announcement, * li 
three principal objects to be obtained 
most conducive for the interests of (reat 
Britain and its colonies are silk, wine « 
oil.” Accompanying this document are 
dozens of letters from Signor Maggi, 11s 
author, who was a venturesome Italian 
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THE MOONLIGHTER 


in London. He became a pro- 
Mr. Jefferson, and emigrated to 

ony in order to carry out the pro 
Having settled near the 
son mansion at Monticello, Signor 

Vi vent zealously to work and plant 
eral acres with the vine; but the 

wd yielded only 

id to be abandoned. 


scheme. 


‘‘sour grapes,” 
Without at- 
ng to complete his programme in 
to silk and oil (without which life 
; nothing in Italian eyes), the signore 
ied to London, and during several 


THE MOONLIGHTER 


BY JONATH 


REMEMBER that I sat there rejoicing 
iuse the carriage happened to be 
After all, at that stage of the 
Irisli experience—there is no use denying 
illy was embarrassed in the pre- 
of the third class. My desire to 
m a good note-book did not always 
And that day I 
is allowing myself to feel glad to be 
al and I formed an intention to read 
ifort, lying, after the train left Lim- 
at full length on my back. The 
ee men tramped up the stone platform, 
and shouldered in past me, and clustered 
into the further corner, at the very last 
And the girl, with her black 
shawl over her head, had to run, breath- 
less, on light feet, and was nearly left be- 
She sat down opposite to me on 
vooden seat, which, originally var 
nished brown, was rubbed in places to a 
dirty black, and hacked white with knives 
and hobnailed boots. The train lumbered 
of the station, crossing the Shannon 
ilmost immediately after into County 
Clare 


keep my courage up. 


el K 


minute, 


[ remember that, as usual, I smoked a 
great many cigarettes, because in the 
third-class carriages the good smell from 
tobacco used to become delicious. I read 
my guide-book, and I looked out over a 
green country under a gray sky—fields 
gashed black by the peat trenches, a gray 
stone farm-house on a little hill, here and 
there the whitewashed cabins, with black 
peat piled against their walls. But after 
that | looked at the companions of my 
journey. 


The brown-bearded man with the 
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OF 





COUNTY CLARE. 


years acted in the capacity of a *‘ Vir- 


ginia Agent.” 
In the collection are to be 
large number of 


found a 
ancient 


date. The oldest of these originals is a 
deed for land in New Kent County, Vir 
ginia, dated 29th April, 1672; it is gor 
geously written and sealed in red wax, 
and, though the ink is considerably faded 
and the paper stained, altogether in an 
admirable state of preservation. 








OF COUNTY CLARE. 


brown eye, gentle as any St. Joseph the 
Carpenter’s, at that time did most of the 
talking. And, from what I overheard, I 


certainly gathered that he travelled to 


Galway to see ‘‘a widow that he had”; 
and that he was a master-joiner of New- 
town-Pery, which of course is in County 
Limerick. 

The swarthy yokel with the gray-black 
hair and the short gray-black whiskers, 
who nodded or shook his head but never 
spoke, looked more than anything like a 
great black-faced ox too stolid to hurt a 
fiy. And the third fellow, called Casey, 
who wore light sporting tweeds, and kept 
his little pig’s eyes fastened on my face 
solemnly and with no compunction, sim 
ply reminded me of a huge pig squatting 
on his haunches and staring up at me out 
of his pen. 

It was he who suddenly stamped, wink 
ed, thrust out his thumb, and bawled: 
‘To her, boy--to her! A _ fine 


young 
feller like you! 


Don’t ye see the lass is dy- 
ing tospeak wid ye? Why don’t ye talk ?” 
The others shook him roughly by the 
shoulders. I heard them whisper, ‘‘Shure 
what would ye be doing? Don’t ye see 
it’s a gintleman, ye fool?” In my eager- 
ness to disprove this charge I stammer 
ed when I followed his suggestion, and 
smiled and murmured my first words to 
the girl with the black shawl. 

She laughed at Casey composedly, but 
without replying to me—a sweet, quite 
careless laugh. I realize well enough 
that the emotion which I feel when ] 
think of it is purely sentimental, and 
quite probably by now hasn’t a bit of 


* accounts,” 
household and otherwise, and deeds of 
lands more than two hundred years of 
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ground outside my imagination to proceed 
on. I know that people of her class, and 
especially the Irish, accept those things 
more calmly, more as the simple fortune 
of war, than we do; and that, though at 
the time they give way into far more re- 
bellious crying, it is only the sooner to 
acquiesce and forget. I know that well 
enough. The black shawl framed her 
hair, her face, in the same triangular fash- 
ion as does the veil the head of Botticelli’s 
National Gallery Virgin, falling, like that 
too, down over the shoulders. 

I thought of it then. I found further 
an actual resemblance of feature though 
not of coloring between them; the same 
long, almost exaggeratedly oval face, the 
eyes long and lemon-shaped, the long- 
drawn eyebrows. the dull-red, curling, and 
almost peevish lips. Below her oval chin, 
the dress being open, I saw how bone and 
sinew of the thorax and the tapering long 
neck were, as they should be, altogether 
hidden in firm white flesh; but, unlike the 
Botticelli, the eyes were blue, the thick 
hair brown. I sat wishing she had, as 
those girls generally would, seen fit to 
talk. And all conversation languished 
that afternoon, I remember. The three 
travelling companions were quite silent. 
The train creaked and crawled its way 
along, stopping at an occasional station, 
where, among the little crowd of peasant- 
ry, I saw, as usual, always the tall figures 
of the ‘‘sargents,” as they called them, of 
the policemen on duty—black-blue uni- 
formed and with silver buttons, often 
with brown rifle on shoulder, striding up 
and down, or standing, furtively alert to 
watch the faces of those who arrived and 
departed. The whole country was in a 
state of siege. 

I remember that a gray little rat of a 
man who had joined us produced from his 
pocket a tin pipe on which he played wail- 
ing airs, and that just before he got out 
he passed around his hat, and from every 
one received a word and a penny, largess 
ill-afforded, and which he would never 
have obtained from wealthier people. The 
train arrived at Quin. 

The red-chin-bearded man, with shaven 
lip, red brows, and a gray and reddish eye 

the twinkling eye of a terrier—when 
he entered the carriage was vociferously 
greeted by the three travelling compan- 
ions, so I know that his first name was 
‘‘Jimmy.” He recognized the girl with 
the black shawl, to whom he said, in 


some surprise (I remember I noticed ji 
“Shure ye’re a long way frem Castle 
Mally, Louie! And have ye been to Lim 
erick in that dress ?” 

Louie answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have been { 
Limerick, Jimmy.” 

Thea the red-chin-bearded man sat 
down among the group at the other end 
of the carriage, and with a sombre tongw 
which his eye made almost laughable, | 
overheard him whisper, ‘Shure, ‘twas 
done night before last at Castle Mally. 

The three travelling companions leaned 
forward instantly. The four heads clus 


tered. They whispered to him all at 
once, as if with full understanding of his 
reference: 


‘* What, ould Lintan ?”’ 

And he answered: 

‘* True for you, ould Lintan, the bloody 
land-grabber. He’s bloody enough in 
deed now—that he is.” 

The three travelling companions (de- 
manded, with unceremonious gruff quick- 
ness: 

‘** And how did it happen, now ?” 

In order not to excite suspicion, I look- 
ed at the ground, and I listened, straining 
my left ear, as I sat on the right of the 
carriage, to hear the whispered story above 
the rumbling of the train. 

Jimmy muttered, with a mouth at their 
very ears, ‘‘Shure night before last a par- 
ty of young fellers wint to visit him at 
his house, and they summoned him out 
into the yard to demand of him most po 
litely for arms.” 

He leaned far back against the seat and 
wagged his head up and down, contem 
plating his audience. 

They looked from one to the other, also 
wagging their heads; and, as if they w 
derstood well enough what he would sa 
next, they whispered, hoarsely, 

‘A great pity !—a great pity!” 

When Jimmy continued the tale he again 
bent forward almost double, and punctu- 
ated every important clause by a down 
stroke of the arm and outstretched finger. 
which was half laughable, half grim. 

‘* Upon that,” continued he, ‘* Lintan, it 
seems, goes back insoide the house, fetc 
out his gun, and, standing on his doorstep 
with his wife and his son and his daugh 
ter behind him—three witnesses, mind you 
—he tould them ali to be off. Just then, 
bad cess to it! the moon broke through 
a cloud, and in the moonlight that ould 
codger saw siven of them boys as plain as 


in- 


es 





her 

blae 
that 
tain 


pour 
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iigegtinae 














. against the whitewashed wall of 
nen: and for all they had on black 
he began to call out their names 
one.” ; 
vee travelling companions repeat- 
‘‘A-a-a! that 
a great pity!” 


r expert comment: 
reat pity! 

waved his hand for silence; he 
It seems curious that 
nber his words so distinctly, but, 
© s, considering all that happened, 


is not so strange 


the story. 


So with that of course those boys open- 

ot ipon him, but the divil one of them 
1 at all; and Lintan let fly, and 

| young Harry Dempsey. Then 

his brother Willie, it 
P steps out,and by gorra he tore off 
isk to take a betther aim. And wid 

the tears on his face, they say, he shot that 
lain straight I 


the er Dempsey 


through the body, 
| down flat beside his door, ery 
his words, it ‘Go 
And and 
( ren over him, shrieking and cursing 

ill for bloody monsters and thieves. 
And he may grab six feet of good land 
now, but no more, niver a bit 


last seems 


boys. now!” his wife 


more, ho 


He leaned again, with 


much dramatic 
effect, far back against the seat. The 


gentle-eyed carpenter of 
irked 
Poor Widow Lintan!” 
Poor Widdy Lintan? Bad wind to 
May the Lord sweep her off the face 
earth for persecuting the poor moon- 


Newtown-Pery 


[he two who spoke cried, ‘*‘ What! has 
she turned informer ?” while the swarthy 
ent yokel sat with staring eyes. 
Jimmy answered : 
That she has indeed, then! She and 
loody brood of upstarts have sworn 
wk and red against Willie Dempsey 
it he fired the fatal shot. And Cap- 
Rihassane has offered a hundred 
pounds reward. Ye'll be after seein’ it 
posted already at all the stations when 
we come into that part of the country 
beyant Ennis. The constabulary are out 
ising the country after him. Shure 
ell swing if he’s caught, poor lad! And 
isnt one fine young man more than 
ian ould codger that you wouldn't 
give a pinny to look at him, without her 
Wanting to lay low another of poor ould 
Dempsey and his wife’s? May the eye of 
the dearly beloved Son of Mary niver 
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to her, the 


Bad scran 


glance upon her! 
ould witch!” 

The gentle-eyed man with the brown 
beard remarked, meditatively,‘* Her grand 
father before her was an informer, I re- 
member now I’ve heard tell, in Ninety- 
Eight.” 

It was evident that his sympathy for 
the Widow Lintan had ceased. They con 
tinued to whisper together, but with only 
occasional allusions to the moonlighter 
to‘*Willie Dempsey, poor lad !”—and main 
ly about a dog *‘ wid a five-pound note on 
his back,” so described by his owner, Jim- 
my, who, I finally comprehended, was 
anxious to fight him for that sum against 
a dog owned by the swarthy stolid yoke). 
This last disdained to answer by word of 
mouth, solemnly shaking his head to re- 
fuse the many times repeated bet. 

The train lumbered onward, and 
collect 


I re- 
that a peculiar white and livid 
grayness settled over everything—the lush 
and green prospect, and the earth-stained 
company in the brown car—as the clouds 
lowered and came the nearer to breaking 
into rain. And it impressed me strange- 
ly that the girl with the black shawl— 
‘* Louie ’—had neither looked toward Jim- 
my, the narrator, nor seemed to be inter 
ested at all in his story of the death two 
nights ago of Lintan at Castle Mally. 

It was her own place. I searched it out 
on my traveller’s map. I found a small 
town near the sea in West Clare, fifteen 
miles walk from the rail. So, since she 
was but then on her return from Limer- 
ick thither, I thought that till then she 
had not learned the evil plight of the mur- 
dere “Willie Dempsey, after whom the 
constabulary was chasing, and who would 
be ‘‘ hung for shure, poor lad!” if he were 
caught. 

And I 


asking 


remember I began to meditate 
her whether she knew him, the 
moonlighter Willie Dempsey, who had 
shot the farmer Lintan two nights ago at 
her place, Castle Mally. 

But she sat there with her long, round- 
ed, lemon-shaped eyes cast down, and re- 
fusing me permission to speak. I looked 
in my guide-book, found that the station 
for Castle Mally was Gort, and argued 
that at any rate she must remain by me 
some time longer. 

The train reached Ennis. To my dis- 
appointment she arose, saying, in a silver 
voice, ‘‘A-a! take your great feet out of 
the way.” 
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With meekness I did so, touching my 
hat. ‘‘Good-by,” I said. 

‘*Good-by,” she answered, and she got 
out of the carriage. 

Jimmy and the three travelling com- 
panions also left me; but they remarked 
to one another that there was time fora 
drop of the ‘‘cratur,”’ which would taste 
mighty ‘‘convanient.” I was then alone 
in the carriage. 

Ennis seemed to be an important sta- 
tion, and a pack of black, sullen-looking 
freight vans covered the tracks, making my 
side of the carriage, the side farthest from 
the platform,very dark. Moreover, it then 
had begun to rain. I had just made up 
my mind to move across to the other side, 
the side nearest to the platform, when he 
appeared, as suddenly as a ghost, below 
me, in the gloom of the narrow chasm be- 
tween the neighboring van and the car- 
riage, climbed on the foot-board, turned 
the handle of the door, opened it, jumped 
in, shoved a bundle in a red handkerchief 
and two dirty-white bandboxes tied with 
green ribbon under the seat, sat down op- 
posite to me, his knees touching mine, and 
stared at me with long-lashed violet eyes. 
After a moment of that he demanded, 

‘** Are ye goin’ to Gort ?” 

I answered, ‘‘ No; I am going to Gal- 
way.” 

He continued: ‘‘Is that so, indeed ? 
Faith, that’s a long way for ye, now— 
isn’t it?” , 

But to that I did not answer, because I 
thought he meant to be impudent. And 
his questions ceased. 

The man looked about twenty-five years 
old. I remember the fine black mustache 
and the blue beard of a growth of three 
days. I think he must have been really 
very handsome, because he retained such 
good looks even in the unshaven state. 
On his head, too, an absurdly huge, very 
low-crowned Derby hat, like those which, 
making a half-pathetic but yet half-ludi- 
crous impression, cause us to recognize the 
newly arrived in the New York streets. 
His hands were dirty, his yellow clothes 
rough and covered with straws, his clum- 
sy brogans with mud; and he smelt of 
the stable and the barn-yard. He looked 
straight into my eyes so curiously that I 
could not tell whether he was impudent 
orshy. TI rose, leaving him to himself in 
his black corner. I edged along between 
the brown seats to the other window. I 
looked out for distraction over the wet- 


gray platform of Ennis, where 


among 

many loungers I remember only a yy), tion 
. e bad On 

less, silver-buttoned policeman, wii) 
back against the wall, and a litt), red 


nosed parson of the Irish Chure} 
under an umbrella took occasion, | 
from a flask which he kept in the poc;.,, 
of his rusty black coat. So I fell to read 
ing. It was An Unknown Country. 1 

rain dripped noisily on the carriage yoo 
Then came the thump on the rattling pay, 
which made me start and throw up yy 
head and see the dull-red mouth of {}) 
girl Louie within an inch of mine 
laughing at me while she peered curious); 
in through the glass. Having drawn 
attention she passed on instantly; and | 
lowered the sash and leaned out to Joo 
after her. Her face turned over its show 

der; without stopping, the girl Louie 
kissed her hand to me. 

I saw the wide round eye of the silye 
buttoned sargent fixed on us as I retun 
ed the salutation. I remember that his 
expression and his little tilting cap struck 
me as distinctly funny. The girl con 
tinued her walking—a straight, free walk 
ing, as though she had often carried hone 
the linen from the river on her head—a 
most out of sight, past the long train, to 
the far end of the station. She remaine 
there such a time without ever glancing 
back at me that I drew in my head, and 
took once more to my book. Then I was 
again interrupted by her in the same fas! 
ion. She passed on as before. I leaned 
out, and again she turned, and we kissed 
our hands. The sargent winked at m 
with a benevolent eye and laughing 
The girl threw a joke to him in answer of 
something complimentary which he offer 
ed. I resolved that if a third time she 
passed without stopping I would get out 
and follow. But the third time she halt 
ed, and bending her body from the waist 
far in through the window, she turned 
on its long neck her long beautiful face 
framed in the triangle of the high-peaked 
black shawl. And she whispered—|ook- 
ing down at me where I sat, with a look 
half of laughter, half of bashful impu 
dence, such as I saw often in the eyes of 
the Irish colleens when they blarneyed 
me for something which they knew out- 
rageous: 

‘**A-a-a! would ye do me the favor, sor, 
to hand a letther over in the corner there 
to that young man?” 

I turned my head, and was just able to 
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mething white—a face with eyes 
» at us from the gloom. She, out- 
in the platform, must have looked 
to see him at all. And I said: 

doesn’t the lazy young dog 
Can't he 


1 


Why 
over and fetch it himself? 


Oh, you don’t want me to hand 
iuny letter, my dear; you know you 
You only want to blarney a little 


a 
she persisted. ‘‘ A-a-a! shure now 
ildn’t disappoint a pretty girl like 
And your honor is a darlint Eng 

in, and a good-looking Englishman, 

I'd niver forget ye. And will 

iim the letther ?” 

| she fumbled, and produced a long, 
white envelope from her breast un- 
r black shawl. 3ut I made no mo- 
to take it, and I repeated, 

Why doesn’t he come over to the 

ow and fetch it himself?” 

cried: ‘‘ A-a-a! he can’t. He can- 
Your Honor, he can’t—he can’t.” 
nember how it sounded, how her 
quivered, and the sound of her pant- 
Thank God! I had the sense to see 
was in earnest, and that with diffi- 
she kept up the blarney and re- 
ed her tears. 

‘Well, before I do it, I think you must 
ne a kiss, Louie, for making such a 
of me on the platform awhile ago, 
1 | thought it was me you liked.” 

/h, but hasn’t your Honor the know- 
ce of the Irish shpache! And the foin- 
tongue in his head of any furrener I 

heard! But ye mustn't talk to me 

Oh no, ye mustn’t be blarneying in 

ay at all. Shure I’m a decent girl: 

o laborer’s daughter. Shure I don’t 
iys wear the shawl. And what I did 
ye out there was only so the sargent 
cht think I was carryin’ it on wid you 
| had nothing else in me moind. And 
your Honor hand ’m the letther? Oh, 

» give him the letther ?” 

o clear brown tears rolled out and 

from the long oval eyes. Ungra- 

sly enough, wondering what the deuce 
meant, and feeling somewhat like the 
paw of two peasants, nevertheless | 

‘arried her letter over into the Cim- 

in darkness of his corner, handed it 

m without a word, returned at once, 

sat down. She cried: 

‘God bless your Honor! Oh, may the 
holy Mother of God send down blessings 
on you because you did that thing! And 
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shure I will kiss your Honor. 
now, I will do it.”’ 

She stooped forward and kissed me. I 
remember it yet. After all, though ev 
erything passes, there are some things 
whose ghosts at least our memory holds 
for a little longer time by desperate 
clinging, and which perhaps make it 
worth our trouble to have lived. The 
station-master began repeatedly to blow 
his absurd whistle, and the engineer to 
answer. There was a scurry of depart- 
ure all over the platform. The man in 
his dark corner broke silence suddenly 
with a hoarse whisper: 

‘*Good-by, Louie! 
by, Louie.” 

She simply looked at him out of a gray 
face almost hysterical with enforced si- 
lence. Jimmy and the three travelling 
companions came rushing from the bar. 
Their short coat tails flew. What went 
through my mind at the moment was 
an argument that since they were wiping 
foam from their mouths they must have 
preferred beer to whiskey. They shoved 
Louie away from the door and jumped 
in upon me. 

Jimmy called to her, ‘‘ What! are ye 
goin’ no further wid us, Louie ?” 

Then the train moved out. I miust re- 
turn to my former place, and had )- 
site to me the man to whom I canter 
letter. In the open country the pale 
rainy light struck evenly on bothggaiges of 
Jimmy looked ove us, 
and, with something of a start, he recog- 
nized my neighbor—the man who got in 
by the wrong door, the man to whom I 
gave Louie's letter. 

He greeted him with, ‘‘ How are ye, 
Willie?” 

My neighbor answered, sheepishly, 

‘* How are ye, Jimmy ?” 

‘‘Ye’re for Galway, I suppose, Willie ?” 

‘That I am, av coorse, Jimmy.” 

‘‘Shure ye’d niver ought to be aboord 

f a train, Willie!” 

‘It’s meself that knows it. But I'd 

iver be there wid the dog-cart, Jimmy.” 

‘* Faith is it to-morrow, Willie ?” 

‘It 7s, then, Jimmy.” 

Then Jimmy turned and whispered 
something into the ears of the three trav- 
elling companions. They started and look- 
ed over at my neighbor. And though, 


Yes, I will 


Oh, Louie! Good- 


the carriage. 


‘as the rustic mind conceives one, it- was 


in a whisper, he must have heard their 
hoarse chorus: 
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“Ts that so? Shure a fine lad—a fine 
lad indeed! A-a-a! A great pity !—a great 
pity!” with a wagging of their heads. 

For half an hour the train continued 
its slow progression; the yokels talked of 
many matters. I grew slowly conscious 
of the fact that since leaving Ennis they 
had not said a word about the interest- 
ing affair at Castle Mally. It was then 
that I first began to reflect and put two 
and two together. He was whistling 
softly under his breath, and staring at me 
with long-lashed violet eyes very wide 
open. 

Finally, as though out of ennui, ‘‘ Are 
ye long from England?” he demanded. 

And I answered, ‘‘I am an American; 
I am not English.” 

‘*An American ! 
every word ye sphake. 
home to see your friends ? 


Shure I undershtand 
Are ye come 

Are ye from 
Connemara?” 

I replied : 

‘*Oh, I have no Irish relations! 
an American born.” 

‘“What are ye doing in Ireland?” 

‘‘T have come to look up home-rule 
for a newspaper and to write a book.” 

With instinctive delicacy he did not 
ask me why I travelled in the third-class, 
And by that time I understood that he 
stared without impudence, but dumbly, 
just as a dog will stare and wonder. 
Jimmy and the travelling companions 
had listened intently to our dialogue. It 
was quite pathetic to notice that I had 
gained their confidence sifmply by the 
avowal of my country. I presently re- 
ceived a proof of this from the red-faced 
Casey, who reached out to me the third- 
class calumet, the dirty white clay pipe, 
which does duty among as many (ac- 
quaintances or not) as are without pipes 
of their own and like tosmoke. By my 
usual plan of offering cigarettes to all the 
company I avoided the odium of refusing 
it. As I asked for a light, my neighbor 
pulled a loose handful of matches out of 
his pocket and insisted on stuffing them 
into mine. 

‘‘ Why, if ye’re for home-rule,” said he, 
‘“ve should go down see Father White 
at Milltown-Malbay. It’s he that can tell 
ye allabout it. Faith all J know is when 
we get home-rule we'll have good times. 


I am 


Every man ‘Il be his own master then, I. 


think. Oh, I know the father well. He 


lives not so far away from where I do, 
that’s Castle Mally 


Tle broke off sud- 


denly, smacking his great hand over hie 
mouth. 

I looked steadily at him for a momen; 
Then I said: 

‘** Oh, so you live at Castle Mally? A, 
you on your way home? If I get dow 
with you at Gort, will you drive m¢ 
and show me the place for one o1 
days, and then take me on to Milltoy 
see Father White?” 

His face reddened, and he began t 
with his fingers, his eyes east do 
‘* Shure, sor, sorra I am that I am not o 
ing home just new. I do not intind to 
at Castle Mally for some time, sor 
for some time indeed, sor. Mayb« 
till the next election, when we get ho 
rule.” 

‘Oh!’ T answered, abruptly. After a 
minute he continued his questions 

‘* Ameriky is a fine country for a | 
man, I think, sor ?” 

I remember that for the purposes of 
conversation I admitted that fact. 

“It’s a better country than this 
think ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, ‘‘every one con- 
siders ‘hat it is.” 

‘Do ye think, now, that if a poor mar 
wint out there to that place they 
Chic-a-ago he might find a bit of land { 
nothing to keep a little baste on it?” 

Somewhere in the direction of Chicag 
I thought he might. 

He made no answer to me, but looked 
out of the window over the wet gray- 


green land. AndI heard him muttering ‘ 


yrsnciiiniessites 





to himself, as if admitting it unwilling 
‘Yes, a foine country—a foine country 

Then an objection struck him, a happ 
thought: 

‘Well, ye'll not find as foine a prospect 
anyhow in Ameriky as this ?” 

‘‘They are very different, but ther 
some which are just as fine.” 

He was silenced for a moment; thet 
persisted : 

‘Well, Ameriky, im misdoubtin’, is 
not such a healthy country as this ? 

But he was rebuked by Jimmy, 
had been listening intently,and who brok 
in with a great air of superior wisdon 
‘‘Whisht, Willie! ‘what a fool ye 
Shure Ameriky is a wide country.” Then 
turned to me: ‘‘ Your Honor must excuse 
him; he’s but a lad yet. He knows no 
thing about them foreign countries.” 

But for a while my neighbor continued 
obstinately to shake his head and to mut 
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n time to time, suddenly, like a dog 
rks in his dreams, ‘‘ I’m misdoubtin’ 
t such a healthy country as this.” 
general conversation then dropped. 
| Jimmy renewing his protestations 
» dog with the five-pound note on 
The swarthy yokel, as before, 
Casey told of 
doctor, who announced that he had 
Manchester for Limerick because he 
ired all Manchester, and there was 
ig remaining there for him to do. 
id lately cured Casey of a severe 
tism in his jaw by pulling out five 
The gentle-eyed man with 


isso 


his head solemnly. 


retinas 


Setar. 


rom time to time over at my neigh- 
This last, now entirely silent, kept 
i his coat-tail pocket with 
clumsy fingers, and pulling out the 
vhich I had handed him. 
ps, he slowly spelled whatever was 
then, shoving it back into his pock- 


+h time he did so I 
s, mixed impression produced by 
eautiful eyes looking up suddenly 
that ludicrous flat-crowned 
At last, abruptly, as though after 
pondering he had made a decision, 
more pulled out the letter and 
ded it into my hands. 

ure your honoris a noble American. 
[ haven’t told ye that I will be emi- 
And would ye look 
ind tell me whether it is all right, 
hether it is a fine eabin, and wheth- 
vill take me there quick ?” 


ne there meself. 


pened the cheap white envelope, 

ind torn with his clumsy usage, 
nside (bought, as its heading show- 
t Limerick of the steamer agency) I 
da ticket for a steerage bunk by the 
ship Stentorian to Halifax from 
the next morning sharp at four 
This was the letter 
Louie had sent him. 





ed pencilled characters sprawling all 
ss the envelope, an uncouth phrase, 








Yes, it seems quite straight. 
ship you'll be about fourteen days 


| not say that it struck me as a pity 
e was to land on Canadian soil, 
hence to England there is no need of a 
ess of extradition. 
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He appeared relieved, but returned the 
letter to his pocket without saying any- 
thing. The train rumbled and jolted on- 
ward, stopping at little stations, where 
always I saw the straight, blue -coated 
sargents, with their alert eyes furtively 
watching those who arrived or departed, 
The stations all stood on the left when the 
train drew up; the emigrant and I sat on 
its right, away from the platforms outside, 
where always I saw walking up and down 
the sargents. 

Inside the carriage, what from the wan- 
ing afternoon and the weather — rain, 
white water in the green hollows, gray 
masses of mist which hung round the 
edges of the woods—it was quite dark. 
The train passed a meadow in which, out 
of the dank greensward, rose some tall, 
gray, and ragged shapes, standing about in 
the blowing mist, each by itself,like ghosts 
from the ruined abbey. And I knew by 
this landmark that we were approach- 
ing Gort. The train whistled, began to 
slacken its speed. My neighbor leaned 
over toward Jimmy and said, hurriedly: 

‘*Shure, Jimmy, would you and your 
friends mind changing places wid me? 
Ye may know for what.” 

Jimmy and the three travelling com- 
panions nodded. The exchange took place 
at once, a hustle of uncouth bodies. I, 
too, unasked, changed seats,and followed 
him to the other side of the carriage. I 
wanted to see what this meant. I remem- 
bered that Gort was the station for Castle 
Mally. Then the train drew up and 
stopped, having the platform of Gort on 
its right-hand side; my neighbor and I 
now sat as usual away from the platform 
upon its left. 

Whether as usual on the platform the 
sargents with their alert eyes were walk- 
ing up and down I could only guess, not 
swear, because Jimmy and the travel- 
ling companions rose up like one man 
before the train stopped, and they crowd- 
ed their bodies through the windows, 
making it impossible for us either to see 
out to the platform or yet to be seen from 
it. But on our side I saw, as the train 
slowed down, a stretch of broken wall by 
the track. And before it, seated on a 
box, peering eagerly from one window to 
the other of the train, [ saw the old man— 
I remember his corduroy smalls, the long 
dress-coat of frieze, the tall hat of felt, the 
white collar and stock—pressing with one 
hand a pipe stump to his puckered lips. 
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With the other he pulled out a red 
handkerchief and mopped some tears 
which just then rolled silently over his 
little monkey face out of the half-shut 
eyes. And the old woman stood by him, 
bent almost double, leaning on a cross- 
handled ebony cane, wearing a white cap 
and a black cloak which had a brown 
fur collar. She peered, while the train 
halted, eagerly from carriage to carriage, 
from window to window. And my neigh- 
bor, after a minute of this, scrambled 
clumsily to his feet, crying, 

‘*The ould fools! do they think I'll be 
after travelling in the first wid the nobil- 
ity?” And he thrust his head and half his 
body out of the window, and screamed: 
‘* Fader! Mother! Here lam! Shure I 
have the ticket! I have it now! Good- 
by to ye! Good-by.” 

The old couple started. Manifesting 
none of that exuberance which was usual 
among the Irish, the father again unfurl- 
ed his red handkerchief and flapped it 
awkwardly once—which produced an al- 
most ludicrous effect. The old mother 
tottered because, abandoning its support 
for a moment, she waved her cross-han- 
dled stick. The train was already in mo- 
tion. I caught a last sight of the old 
man—he was wiping his eyes. And the 
mother leaned forward on her stick and 
peered eagerly after the departing train. 
My neighbor, half out of the window, 
continued to cry farewells. I turned 
round, and with a sense that it had all 
the while been curiously fixed upon our 
backs, I met that evil animal look in the 
black eyes of the new-comer, the beggar 
who got in at Gort. 

I wonder by what chance he had cho- 
sen just our carriage. With Jimmy and 
the travelling companions at the win- 
dows, I should think it must have seemed 
crowded. But I remember that I was 
then first concerned by the fact that in 
rainy weather his feet were bare 

And he had a wide-brimmed flapping 
straw hat, a long staff, filthy rags—a sort 
of sack which hung from the shoulders 
to the feet like a palmer’s gabardine. His 
stubble beard, black and white, his thin 
hooked nose, his face sallow and unclean, 
made up a tall evil figure of an old man. 
And he sat still for a time, glancing about 
him stealthily like a fox in a corner of 
a cage; then suddenly took off his hat 
and thrust it at arm’s-length before each 
of us in turn without a word. From the 


half-slavish, half-imperious manner of the 
gesture I guess that when you were iy 
company he begged, and when you were 
alone he demanded. 

He was not one of those jovial begear 
—that beggar who got in at Gort—not 
character well known on the country 
side, and with whom the people joked and 
laughed. I don’t think that any of my 
companions had ever seen him before 
And of them all only my neighbor, when 
he extracted his pence from his pocket, 
made any remark. 

He said: ‘‘ Here, daddy, good-luck to 
ye! Here’s the price of a pot.” Then 
added, as if out of an irresistible and c)ild 
ish desire for all the sympathy he could 
get: ‘‘ Wish me good-luck yourself, daddy 
Shure I’m aff to emigrate in the marnin 

The beggar took the pence, called down 
blessings from the holy Mother of Jesus 
upon his head, and complimented his 
looks. Then we all relapsed into silence 
The train rumbled onward. From time to 
time I caught the little evil eyes of the beg- 
gar stealthily and curiously turning in our 
direction in the growing twilight. My 
neighbor kept whistling, muttering, look 
ing at his fingers, pulling out the letter 
which Louie had sent him, then putting 
it back. Suddenly I leaned forward, 
and dropping my hand on his knee, I 
said, in a whisper, 

‘* Where were you while Louie went to 
Limerick to buy the ticket?” 

He jumped like a deer which is hit (of 
course he did not know even that I had 
heard the story), and, with violet eyes wide 
open, he cried (though I had whispered 
‘‘Shure your Honor wouldn’t betray a 
poor lad ?” 

He evidently did not care whether the 
others overheard or not. They probably 
knew who he was already, and anyhow 
they were all ‘‘ Irish.” 

‘“What!”Isaid. ‘‘I betray you? Ide 
cide that anything is to be nicknamed 
‘evil,’ when I know there is nothing in 
the world but what God has willed from 
the beginning—butdestiny ? Betray you 
Bah! No.” 

He couldn’t understand. It was foo 
ish to talk in that way. But he looked 
satisfied that I was safe. 

‘*Ts Louie your sweetheart or your sis- 
ter ?” I asked. 

‘*She’s my sweetheart,” he answered 

On the point to continue my questions, 
bending forward, speaking low, I stopped 
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se L saw the eyes of the beggar fixed 
: from his corner. 

It crew dark, so dark that at last I came 
+, cee nothing. I heard the moonlighter 
© ing softly: rustling in his seat un- 

is a child will do; rubbing his feet 
tovether: vawning like Gargantua; then 
heard him scratching with a knife 

; After half an 
vhen the train arrived at the junc- 
Athenry and a porter came to 

the lamp which swung from the 
ize roof, I saw that he had scratched 
his knife an inscription. It read: 

WILLIE AND LOUIE. WILLIE AND LOUIE.”’ 
repeated, the names sprawled all 
across the seat, ‘‘ Willie and Louie. Willie 


wooden boards. 


ind Loutle, 

In the flickering black-yellow light I 
saw that the small and cruel eyes of the 
berwar, under the broad brim of his hat, 
were on the letters. And it looked to me 
as though he had never taken his gaze off 


Dempsey, even in the darkness. 
We had to wait at Athenry for the Dub- 
} express, with which to proceed toward 
Outside in the wet, black mist 
i hurly-burly tumbled about the platform, 
re pools of yellow light lay here and 
under the bull’s-eye lanterns. Some 
of people attended other trains, and 
80 got into ours. 


(yalway 


A seat in our car- 
jjage was taken by a thin, barefooted 
child about ten years old, who entered 


shivering, wearing a frieze cap and coat 
soaked through with water. He answer- 


ed Jimmy’s questions, looking up into his 
face; said he was bound to Galway to 
some pennies by singing on the train ; 
d t know where he should sleep. 
Faith, I remember of having seen 
fore,” whispered Dempsey to me; 
s from our country. They call him 
ny Dale. He’s a by-child.’ His fa- 
s dead; he lives with his mother, 
d widdy that niver got married.” 
Suddenly, apparently quite certain of 
his publie’s temper, Johnny Dale stood 
up, and with a shrill childish voice began 
tosing. A crowd gathered round the door 
tive bearded faces of men, spangled 
by rain-drops, the drooping heads of tired 
men, shoulder to shoulder in the black- 
ess, with its wet yellow lights. 
On the child’s thin face the carriage 
lamp threw down an uncertain glimmer. 
His song was called ‘‘The Eviction,” a 
Land League ballad, a black - sounding 
ug about a death and a revenge. It 
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was evidently intended to be occasional, 
for almost from its first lines I half heard 
such whispered comments on it, saw looks 
pass of such double meaning, that I must 
have been very dull not to understand 
that he intended more than he expressed, 
and not to perceive that he and his audi 
ence were well informed of what had hap- 
pened in the district night before last at 
Castle Mally. 

From time to time a murmurous hum 
of pleasure rose out of many throats. I 
remember how grim it sounded. When 
the last black words, 


“That tyrant shakes with rage and fear, 
And groans and falls to rise no more,” 


trilled quaveringly out of the childish 
throat, a hail of coppers rattled into the 
frieze cap. Jimmy called, mockingly, 
‘*Whisht, boy! lower! Mind the gentle 
man’s stick!’ There was a general turn- 
ing of heads, and a curious sombre roar 
half a laugh of delight at the child’s au 
dacity, half a groan of angry defiance— 
ran over the crowd; for, towering at the 
back of it, twirling a rattan, listening 
smilingly, unmoved by the manifest gen- 
eral hatred, there stood, just visible, a 
straight, gray-bearded, blue-coated sar- 
gent. 

But since I could hardly see his face, I 
knew he couldn’t at all see mine, or that 
of the murderer, Dempsey, who sat beside 
me in the dark corner, quite careless, blow- 
ing the tune of that song on his fingers. 
Neither those of the crowd outside who 
stood next the windows, nor the boy him- 
self, who stood in the carriage, had rec- 
ognized Dempsey. Anyhow, they were 
all ‘‘ Irish”; if they had, it wouldn’t have 
mattered. 

There was a short silence. The child 
sold broad sheets of his song, with a pic 
ture,forapenny. The beggar, who, how- 
ever, did not take his eyes off Dempsey, 
looked sour at its success. Then sud- 
denly Johnny Dale began to sing again. 
They were long, wailing, inexpressibly 
mournful notes. 

And when he reached the ending of the 
first strophe—came to that well-known, 
twice-repeated moaning chorus, 


“It’s as poor distressed a country 
As ever yet was seen; 
hey’re hanging men and women 
For the wearing of the green! 
Hanging men, and women too, 
For the wearing of the green!” 
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I saw Dempsey start and catch his breath; 
the man with the brown beard seized the 
arm of Johnny Dale and pointed to where 
he sat in the dark corner. Like a flash, 
without a word, that little urchin guessed 
who Dempsey was, and with a keen look 
showed that he caught the brown man’s 
meaning. 

He stopped instantly the song, with its 
many -times-repeated ominous chorus ; 
stood silent for a minute, his little hand 
on his mouth, as if reflecting; then, with a 
shrill, clear, taunting voice, went on with 
another. I remember only the chorus, 
and how again from the crowd rose that 
roar of approval, that curious grim mur- 
mur, half a laugh and half a groan, which 
I used to hear in Ireland. Little by little 
they all joined in a mocking and defiant 
chorus— 

“Shure we’re aff to Philadelphy in the ma-arning, 

Aff to Philadelphy in the ma-arning.” 


I saw Dempsey throw back his head, 
laugh, and clap his hands. I believe that 
by that time every soul except the sar- 
gent guessed who sat inside the carriage. 
Just then the Dublin train came, making 
a thundering noise, into Athenry. 

And the crowd scattered with a skurry 
of feet and a swish over the platform of 
the wet skirts. They coupled on the car- 
riage. I argued that whoever still re- 
mained in it was bound toward Galway, 
since, after Athenry, the train would make 
no further stopping. So I thought the 
moonlighter and I were to have the com- 
pany of the boy singer, and Jimmy and 
the travelling companions, and the beg- 
gar, to our journey’s end. The whistles 
of station-master and guard were blowing 
repeatedly for departure when, on some 
account or other, our lamp went out, 
and we plunged into darkness. One of 
us (it proved to be the swarthy yokel) 
struck a match, which he held like a ta- 
per upright between his fingers at his 
knee, solemnly looking down on it; its 
little yellow light, casting a strange 
shadow, flickered up from below into the 
seven faces. I remember Jimmy pulling 
his red goat’s beard, and the murderer his 
long-lashed violet eyes upon his nails. 
Stooping forward I saw for the last time 
the wolfish old beggar with his staff and 
ragged gabardine, his broad-brimmed and 
flapping hat, stealing on bare feet softly 
out of the earriage. The train was al- 
ready moving slowly; I wondered why 


he had risked delaying in itsolong. Anq 
the match, burnt to a stump, dropped 
from the holder’s fingers to the f{oo» 
where it lay for a minute writhing like 
thin red worm. Then all light was ex 
tinguished. 

During that next black half of an hoy 
the rain dashed mournfully against the 
panes. I heard from the invisible t: 
ling company murmurs whose _ purport 
struck me as curiously typical of the Irish 
nature—jokes, renewed mutterings about 
the dog with a five-pound note on his 
back, whispers about the murderer thai 
was “‘A pity, a great pity!’ Dempsey, 
invisible, stirred uneasily from tim 
time, scraped his brogans over the floo 
yawned, whistled tunes upon his fingers 
chiefly that ominous ‘‘ Wearing of thy 
Green.” Once he startled me by throy 
ing out of the darkness upon the silenc 
a sudden repetition of his question in 1 
gard to Chicago and the bit of land fron 
the President for nothing, to keep a little 
beast on. And he asked if the land was 
good enough, so that two people could 
live off a very small holding, such as hy 
would be likely to get. Then he fell t 
scratching with his knife. It proved 
after we reached the lights at Galway 
that he had again been cutting that in 
scription, ‘‘ Willie and Louie,” on the 
seat. The singing child, Johnny Dale, 
sang one more baliad. I remembe1 
weirdly the thin voice sounded, the sing 
being invisible, and some of the words 
which were sung to the tune of ‘* Auld 
Lang Syne” 


4 


‘For though they sleep in dungeons dee; 
Or flee outlawed and banned, 
We love them yet, we can’t forget 
The felons of our land. 
The felons of our land, my boys, 
The felons of our land. 
We love them yet, we can’t forget 
The felons of our land.” 


I think the child sang it solely in order 
to express sympathy; at any rate he did 
not pass round the hat. When the train 
rolled into Galway station the pointer of 
the great clock with the yellow lamp be- 
hind it showed ten. I thought [irs 
‘‘ Weare forty-nine minutes late.” Tien, 
‘Six hours more on shore for Dempsey.” 
As the train stopped he leaned forward 
and shook both my hands. And he seized 
his red bundle, his broken band-boxes, 
jumped out, and vanished, shouldering 
through the crowd without speaking. 
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»y and the travelling companions 
yunny Dale and I bid each other 
eht before we separated. 
dark narrow passage which led 
ite of exit where the tickets were 
crush moved slowly shoulder 
det Suddenly in front of me it 
o advance, it began to surge and 
» that I was pushed to the wall 
yed. lLheard again that strange, 









ory murmur of the Irish, that half- 
sed defiance hurled by a people 
onsiders itself a powerless victim 
he martial law of a conqueror. 
\ | heard the sound of a scuffle, a 
st e. the violent falling of bodies to 
ind, the sharp crack of wood on a 
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\E certainly cannot urge that Demo 
ratic influences are the only ones 
vhieh the art of architecture is like 


flourish. The opposite proposition 








s the one that is most generally accepted 
as é It seems as if the patronage of 
1 Pericles or a Meecenas,a Caesar or a Pope, 
v needful for great results in art In- 





deed, when we recall the solemn temples 





ofa ent Egypt, the splendor of imperial 
R and Byzantium, the palaces of the 
th century in the cities of Italy, and 










the i\Ateaux of the age of Francis I. in 







F e. we are almost persuaded that a 
| despotism is necessary for the production 

: 3 if the highest works of art. 
: [ wish in a few words to present the 
Bo ew of this subject, and to show 
os ti ‘hitecture has flourished, and that 
& igorously, when the common peo 
ei ere the only masters of the state; 
a t 1e rise and wane of its glorious pe- 
re have occurred impartially under 






‘hies, empires, republics, and de- 











™ mocracies, and that popular power has not 
( = ‘fore stood in the way of progress in 
4 t of building. 
S = Nor is it necessary to go back to the 
« f democratic Athens. We might 
me arg t is true, that Greek art of the ear- 





‘iods is the work of a free people 


} os + . ene 
i -_ ¢ themselves of Egyptian traditions 
aA PP. 
eS om al mas; and, again, that when Greek 





skill reached its highest point, this same 
people were still free and democratic. But 
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skull, a sound familiar enough to all New- 
Yorkers. Then the press opened, and in 
the little circle of vellow light from a lan- 
tern carried by one of its members, I saw 
a group advancing toward me with for 
background a black surge of heads. It 
was Dempsey, his wrists manacled, his 
ridiculous flat-crowned hat smashed, a 
bloody cut across his face between the 
long-lashed violet eyes, passive in the 
hands of four straight, blue-coated sar 
gents. I remember that I thought of 
the mud on his brogans, the straws and 
dust on his yellow frieze coat. Then, just 
behind my shoulder in the press, I heard 
some familiar voices hoarsely murmur- 
ing: ‘‘A-a-a! A great pity—a great pity!” 





DEMOCRACY. 


while the general mental cultivation of 
the Greeks was very great, their life and 
methods were exceedingly simple and un- 
affected. The most perfect of their archi 
tectural creations, the Parthenon, while 
studied to inconceivable nicety in matter 
of detail, was yet in its general scheme de- 
void of complexity. The ground-plan of 
the building was of the plainest descrip- 
tion. The Doric portico around it is in 
scheme only a row of posts with horizon- 
tal stones laid upon them. We thus see 
in Athens the highest human intelligence 
solving with extreme nicety the most sim- 
ple structural questions. 

But as the world has ever since been 
growing more and more complex, such a 
condition of things will never occur again. 
We must therefore, for more just compar- 
isons with our own times, look at those 
later periods when men’s minds have been 
swayed by the restless anxieties and the 
feverish energies which distinguish mod- 
ern from ancient democracy, and when 
human life has been complicated. by 
modern conditions. Under these cireum- 
stances, however, whether we look at 
monuments raised by the cities or the 
Church, we shall find that democratic 
power has not hindered success in archi- 
tectural work. 

To consider the effect of such power, in 
the first place, on civic architecture, let us 
look for a moment at Italy in the time of 
Dante. It was then that the people as a 
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class began to feel their power, and the 
cities gained ascendency over the aristoc- 
racy—a moment, in short, when demo- 
cratic life vigorously asserted itself. Dur- 
ing the centuries directly preceding the 
Renaissance, all thought and action in 
Italy were ranged under two sides, the 
Guelph and the Ghibelline, sides represent- 
ing Pope and Emperor, Liberty and Des- 
potism, Communes and Nobles. Guelph 
meant burgher against noble, industry 
against feudalism; Ghibelline meant ar- 
istocracy, tyranny, the interest of the no- 
bles, against the merchant and the arti- 
san. The Papacy, in its turn, supported 
the cities and stimulated the ambition of 
the burghers as its own weapons against 
the Empire. 

If we look at this turbulent society we 
find the city houses of the nobles fortified 
with every military device, and every- 
where surmounted by great bald towers 
of brick or stone. Every noble strove to 
build a higher turret than his neighbor, 
and standing feuds and prolonged wars 
that deluged the towns in blood were 
carried on between the noble families. 
In old books we see all the Italian cities— 
Rome, Siena, Lucca, ete. -- pictured with 
large numbers of these lofty, plain war- 
towers, and those that now lean over 
Bologna and crown the hill of San Gemi- 
gnano are examples that remain to-day. 
The people of the towns, indignant at see- 
ing their power and their laws despised, 
finally committed the government to a 
magistrate of their own, a hoble and a 
foreigner, to be sure, but still a popular 
ruler. They called him the Podestat, and 
he was the patron of the poor, the un- 
armed, and the oppressed. In order to 
give this popular ruler due dignity and a 
fitting abode, they built through all the 
cities of northern Italy the great public 
palaces which we now see, and whose 
proud masses arose in that day amid a 
forestof nobles’ towers. Every Guelphor 
popular triumph is marked by the founda- 
tion and the embellishment of a town- 
hall, and at every Ghibelline or imperial 
downfall the nobles’ fortresses and towers 
were destroyed. It is owing to these 
successive defeats of the nobles by the 
people and the ensuing demolition of the 
towers that we now see so few of what 
were once such marked features of Italian 
towns. On the other hand, to the repeat- 
ed victories of the popular will we owe 
the many noble public palaces which 





stand to this day for our admiratioy 
That of Arezzo was built in 1232; the pa 
ace of the Podestat in Florence in 125; 
Volterra, 1257; Cortona, in 1267: Prat, 
in 1284; Pisa, 1286; San Gemignano, [28s 
Lucca, 1294; Siena, 1295; and in Florey, 
the Palazzo Vecchio, in 1299. The | 

ers of these noble structures were 
chants who had traded throughout 
Mediterranean and soldiers who had 
fought long wars against the Empero 
Throughout, these buildings show the 
traces of commerce and of conquest, and as 
the undertakings of the people grew more 
arduous and their perils increased, the 
greater pride they took in their cities and 
the more they adorned them. 

In 1298 Arnolfo built the Palazzo Vee 
chio in obedience to an order to erect a 
dwelling-place for the commonwealth, to 
the end that the people might be protect 
ed in their fortress from the violence 
the nobles. No spot in Florence has 
more local character than the piazza 
fore this building, where the city’s lifi 
has always centred, and which is shadow 
ed by the massive brown walls of the pa 
ace, and dignified by its majestic towe 
The thought of Siena, also, at once brings 
to mind the battlemented town-hall, which 
dominates its great circular piazza, and 
whose lofty tower shoots its tall shaft into 
the solid blue above the town, a sentin 
against approaching foes, a beacon to dis- 
tant friends, a symbol to all of civic and 
popular power. And thus in nearly 
every city of northern Italy the brolett 
or town-hall, the Palazzo Publico, stands 
as a remarkable instance of the highest 
class of civic architecture, growing wholly 
out of democratic influences and ent! 
siasm. 

It is true that what the communes had 
begun the princes continued, and the rul 
of the later Italian despots and aristocrats 
—the Dorias, the Sforzas, the Visconti, the 
Medici, the Strozzi, and Riccardi — pro 
duced in all the cities of Italy a mor 
sumptuous architecture, embellished witli 
porticos and loggias and enrichments 
but in what has been said one can see tliat 
the rich patrons were not necessary to 
development in those earlier days of per 
haps as majestic civil monuments as the 
world has known. 

We might thus go through a similar 
train of thought regarding the town-hialls 
that adorn so many of the towns of Bel- 
gium and northern France, and which 
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to each other across the flat plains 
The in 
‘ ftv towers told the hours over free 


Low Countries. chimes 


or rang rude alarms when liberty 
eatened by tyrants, and we should 
iat the patrons who raised them 
simpie much like 
n Italy, half merchants, half sol- 
( ut wholly patriots. 

ning, however, from civil architect- 


burghers, and 


us see what influence democratic 


nents have had on ecclesiastical 
Here, again, we find perhaps the 
results ever obtained in architect- 


rt suddenly produced under some- 
similar circumstances to those just 

bed. In western Europe, at the end 

e eleventh century, the monks de 

ent on the Abbey of Cluny formed a 

il aristocracy amid avery rude peo- 
They had revived the love of letters, 
cood farmers, had thorough ideas of 
nment, of diplomacy, and of admin- 

s on, and seemed to have the govern- 


of human affairs in their power. 
Their knowledge found a natural expres- 
5 n building. The ancient Roman 
bu os that existed around them gave 
{ | their architectural detail, and their 
Eastern nations 


ntercourse with distant 
luenced it. The simple round arch 


tecture which was the outcome show- 


ed itself not only in the vast basilica of 
( , but wherever the influence of the 

s spread—a simple architecture of 
S means producing great results. But 
toward the twelfth century the common 
people of the central and northern parts 


of Franee from various causes began to 


desire communal privileges. It was the 
same spirit which we have just seen stir- 
ring the life of Italy fifty or one hundred 


ater, but finding expression in such 
aut nt 


ected 


form as local circumstances di- 
The natural enemies of these am- 
tious towns were the abbots of the mon- 
asteries, who represented established power 
On the other hand, the bishops 
were constantly seeing their power weak- 
ent 1y the spread of the monasteries, 
¥ vere not under their jurisdiction, 
but held direct allegiance to the Pope; and 
t es and nobles found 


al easte, 


themselves 
ind more overshadowed by the in- 


ere ¢ strength of the same monks, who 
covered the country with their houses, 
and more and more gained the ascendency. 
At this point the bishops in France, as we 
have seen was the ease with the Pope in 
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Italy, turned to profit the new communal 
movement, and endeavored through it 
regain, 


to 
at least in the towns, the power 
that was slipping fromthem. They began 
to urge such towns as were seized with this 
publie spirit to build vast buildings where 
the citizens could assemble around the epis-- 
copal throne. The people responded to 
this call of the bishops with great alacrity. 
Suger, the Abbot of St. Denis, led this 
movement when he rebuilt the Royal Ab- 
bey at St. Denis, near Paris. France was 
seized with a fury of energy and enterprise, 
and the royal power, joining itself with this 
democratic and episcopal movement, be- 
gan to arise from its feeble state, as the 
power of Cluny and the monks waned. 
Under such a pressure skill in the arts ad- 
vanced rapidly, and in but a few years the 
direction and character of architectural 
design were completely changed, the Ro- 
manesque and monastic. methods being 
abandoned and a totally new one being 
substituted. Instead of the monastic 
round arch and tunnel vault, the solid 
piers and formal Byzantine carving, the 
simple arch entrances and the square cam- 
paniles with low conical spires, each town 
vied to outstrip its neighbor with lofty 
light creations, where pointed arches rose 
on slight piers, and where the carving re- 
called all nature, animate and inanimate. 
Facing the market-place, above the broad 
perron, or entrance steps, rose the three 
grand doorways, enriched with innumer- 
able effigies of saints and martyrs, con- 
fessors and angels. Christ, surrounded 
by the kings of Judah, by the prophets and 
the apostles, treads the dragon beneath 
his feet. The Annunciation, the Passion, 
the Resurrection. and the Day of Judg- 
ment are recalled to the simple populace 
every hour of their lives, while from the 
highest gable of the nave Jesus blesses 
the town, or an angel sounds his trumpet, 
as if to make ever present to the citizens 
the coming final day of judgment. Above 
the porches rise, story on story, traceried 
windows, while high over the colossal 
towers, above the chiming bells and the 
circling birds, the wide buttressed spires 
“aise their crosses foward heaven. 

It took but a very few years for Paris, 
Sens, Chartres, Rouen, Bourges, Reims, 
Amiens, and many neighboring towns -to 
build the vast cathedrals that exist to-day. 
As M. Viollet-le-Duc says, no modern 
event can give an idea of the-energy with 
which the city populations set about this 
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cathedral building, unless it be the activ- 
itv in the last few years which has cover- 
ed Europe and America with a net-work 
of railways. This church building was 
the first popular protest against the power 
of the monks. It was the first vigorous 
effort of science against tradition. A|l- 
though it undoubtedly was inspired by 
the deepest religious feeling, it was made 
possible by the fact that religion and pol- 
itics went hand in hand. But beyond all 
this, these vast buildings were the handi- 
work of democratic bodies of masons, of 
laymen of the humble class. The indi- 
vidual artists did not even sign their work. 
One hardly knows the name of any archi- 
tect of any medizval cathedral. Perhaps 
nothing suggests more how much these 
structures were the work of laymen and 
citizens than the fantastic and capricious 
carvings often seen on them, and which it 
would be impossible to attribute to the 
clergy. They were the work of these 
masonic bodies, whose members merged 
their individuality in the work which be- 
came so clearly a visible expression of 
their times. 

I have lately heard it explained that 
one reason why medizval history is so 
neglected by students and seems so vague 
is the absence in it of any great simple 
names. There is no Pericles, no Augus- 
tus, no Alexander. For hundreds of 
years it is a history of castes, of classes, of 
parties; not of individuals, but of the peo- 
ple. Never was there a time, then, in 
which art emanated more surely from 
the people as s class than that which pro- 
duced these vast and beautiful structures. 
Victor Hugo in his novel Notre Dame de 
Paris has a brilliant chapter describing 
this popular uprising, this dawn of intel- 
ligence among the common people. After 
remarking that up to the period of the dis- 
covery of printing, architecture was al- 
most the sole lasting record or historical 
expression of the aspirations of the people, 
he makes his characters go on to say that 
printing will make an end of this, and that 
the printed book will take the place of the 
stone monument. Is it not more true fo 
say that the printed book, the noble monu- 
ment, the great painting, the symphony, 
are all but different expressions of high 
intelligence, and that there is no limit to 
any of these forms of expression ? 

It is the fashion to believe that art can- 
not thrive in our trading democracy. Our 





cultured society speak of art with soley 
nity and awe,as men speak of one tha 
fought the good fight and who rests 

his labors. Indeed, we have lately 
told by a professor of great distin 
that there is no hope here for real | 
ture or art, so hopelessly vulgar and 
did is American life. Surely those b 

ers of medizwval Paris knew nothi: 
culture, and doubtless they were vile 
but they thoroughly believed in 
religion, and their vulgarity did not 
vent their originating the Gothic c 
drals. Doubtless those Florentine traders 
were mercenary, but they-loved thei: 
with fervor, and gladly gave their wealt 
to build its public monuments. Ni 
Frenchman nor Florentine had art critics 
to tell him his motives, but they appli 
to their every-day work vigor, courag 
and energy, and without their knowi 
it their work immortalized them. 

Now why should we not believe in « 
own possibilities? We have doubtless 
seen a great deal of ostentation and 
garity built into more or less perma 
form, and doubtless we are very far fro 
having produced great works of architect 
ure. Our distance from the great works 
of antiquity has always permitted 
a freedom from authority in art, which 
if it frequently leads us into license, pre 
sents to us at the same time our unique 
opportunity. In the best work, infil 
enced as it is by the books and photo 
graphs which now familiarize us 
all that the world has done before us, 
there is even now to be seen a reason 
able restraint controlling this liberty. As 
our national wants are new, and inven 
tions daily increase which revolutionize 
the art of construction, it seems to me 
that the problems will daily be solved in 
a better manner, and we may lope for a 
period of building that will emphasize our 
good rather than our bad points. W)iy 
should we not, in looking at such ex 
amples as I have quoted, insist that there 
is far from being anything in the existing 
conditions of American life to hinder the 
progress of art?) Evidences of the reverse 
exist on every side. While dilettanteism 
may discourage, for myself I have enthu- 
siasm enough left to believe that the hope 
of the future, in art as in many otlier 
fields of human endeavor, lies, as the years 
go on, with our ambitious, prosperous, and 
appreciative democracy. 
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They had met by chance, 
together in the course of after- 
ills, and the engrossing topics of 
d marriage came up for discussion. 
mversation began in gossip about 


N ta. White, who had just recovered from 
illness, and had gone away to 
lle, Kentucky, for a change of 
S( und air. 
hope it will do her good,” said 
M Waites, significantly. 


} you really think Charley Ed- 
s marriage had anything to do with 
her illness?” inquired gentle Annie Du- 
rand, compassionately. 
serything.” 

She certainly looked like a ghost the 
of the reception, though the gayest 
iere,”’ said Bessie Jones. 

Yes, and the next morning was in a 

raving fever.” 

She really loved him.” 

Loved him! She adored him,” cried 
Myra 
\nd she might be his wife at this 
minute if she had dared to let him know 
that she loved him,” said Octave Ray- 
mond. speaking for the first time. 

Of course she couldn't do that.” 

Why not ?” tranquilly. 

ell a man she loved him without his 
asking her to? You—you’d die before 
you'd do it, Octave.”’ 

No, I wouldn’t, if it was a question of 
breaking my heart in a kind of slow, tor- 
turing way. Many a woman has been 
won by knowing that a man loved her; 
why should it not be the same with a 


man? Why should a girl suffer and 
conceal her feelings as if they were a 
shame to her, starving her heart, ruining 
her life, when she might by delicately, 
modestly showing her preference win her 
ha ess? A man may tell a woman he 
loves her a dozen times, may plead his 
cause, and be commended as a brave 


wooer, deserving of reward. It is a false 
and cruel law, forbidding a woman all 
Liberty 

Her face flushed slightly, her brown 
eyes gathered light. 

[ didn’t know the law had anything 

to do with it,” said matter-of-fact Lilly 
Bell, in surprise. 


AND 
BY MATT 


\ \RTY of girls sat on Mrs. Durand’s 
La 


UNTRUTH. 


CRIM. 







They all laughed at her. 

‘‘There are certain unwritten society 
laws stronger than all those made for the 
public protection.” 

‘*My grandmamma says that girls are 
shockingly forward in these days. That 
when she was young she hardly looked at 
a young man,” said Eugenia Winburn, a 
demure little coquette. 

‘The latter cannot be said of you, 
’Genia,” Myra remarked. 

Presently the group scattered, leaving 
Mrs. Durand and Octave alone. Annie 
looked at her friend earnestly, seriously. 

‘*Do you think you would really have 
the courage to do that, Octave ?” 

‘Let a man know I loved him before 
he asked me ?” 

“ie” 

‘*T believe so. Yes, I am sure of it.” 

Annie drew her chair a little closer to 
Octave. ‘‘ Could you—don’t think I want 
to pry into your secret thoughts, dear— 
tell Hugh Bernard that you loved him ?” 

A rosy flame seemed to play over Oc- 
tave’s throat and face. 

‘* Perhaps not in words, but in acts ”»— 
laughing a little to cover her confusion. 

* But, you know, Annie, that we are only 
friends.” 

‘Oh yes. I only mentioned him to 
make the case seem real,” but with an 
openly sceptical look. 

‘* What do you think; Annie !” 

‘I am sure I don’t know,” said the 
youthful matron, thoughtfully. ‘‘I con- 
sidered it my duty to throw all the small 
obstacles in the way of Tom’s wooing that 
I could, acting on the old tradition that 
the harder we are to win, the more pre- 
cious to the winner. You know it is 
generally accepted that a man values the 
woman who holds herself aloof from him 
far more than the one he knows he can 
get for the asking.” 

‘* But when a woman loves purely and 
ardently, when she feels convinced that 
she could make the object of her love 
happy, must she wait passively for the 
man to take her or to pass her by, without 
revealing her feelings, playing the hypo- 
crite if he does propose, asking for time 
to consider the matter, and at last yield- 
ing reluctantly? What isthe sense of it ? 
Why cannot she be honest ?” 
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‘Because it is not considered the prop- 
er and modest thing for a woman to be- 
tray her heart.” 

‘‘But why not proper and modest ?” 

‘*T cannot answer that question,” said 
Annie, laughing. ‘‘ But if women take 
the wooing into their hands there will be 
an appalling state of affairs at first, for 
man is such a tender-hearted, chivalrous 
creature that he could not say no, love or 
not.” 

‘I would not ask a man to marry ine. 
That, of course, would be overstepping 
the bounds of my rights, unless in an 
exceptional case, but I would not mind 
showing my love if it were necessary to 
win his.” 

She lived with her grandparents in the 
adjoining house, and after taking leave of 
her friend she entered her own grounds 
and walked slowly up the drive. 

The town of Marietta retained a few of 
the old colonial mansions belonging to 
the prosperous slave-holding days of the 
South, and the Raymonds still occupied 
theirs, though it looked as aged as the old 
master and mistress who walked its piaz- 
zas or sat in its still-rooms, ministered to 
by the one grandchild left to them out 
of a large circle of relatives, and by two 
or three old negroes. They doted upon 
Octave. They admired her womanly 
strength, her self-reliance. They leaned 
upon her, yielded to her judgment, consult- 
ed her wishes. So she had grown-*up to 
have her own way, to feel confidence in 
her ability to take care of herself. 

She picked a rése from the edge of the 
walk, fastened it on her bosom, then going 
up to the piazza, sat down to think over 
the conversation just past, and to review 
the cause of her own outspoken senti- 
ments. When had she first commenced 
to think of love and marriage as a vital 
interest to herself? When Hugh Ber- 
nard came to Marietta. 

He had not been there more than a 
year. She distinctly remembered the 
first time she met him. It was at a dance 
given by the Durands, and Annie and 
Tom both asked her to be very kind to 
Bernard. He had been a college class- 
mate of Tom’s, and they intended to have 
him board with them for a while. He 
was a proud and rather shy young fellow, 
only a few years older than herself. She 
had been kind to him, and because he 
was all alone in the town—that is, without 
relatives—she invited him over to see her. 
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He came, and soon they were the best of 
friends. Octave was not sure but s! 
loved him from the first. One nic 
told her about his mother and a 
sister far away in Virginia, and her 
melted with sympathy, and she proposed 
to be his sister. To herself she sai [ 
love you more than a hundred sisters 
could, but you do not know it.” 

After that they were together a 
deal, and it was Octave and Hugh 
speaking to one another. They wer 
fond of music, and also of books 
what delightful evenings they had passed 
at the old piano, or poring over books 
long forgotten in the literary world 
For months their friendship. had be: 
the frankest, most open kind; but ud 
ually an impalpable shadow of constraint 
crept between them. Octave strugeled 
against it. In a hundred ways it seemed 
to her that she betrayed how she loved 
him, but at times he seemed so moody, so 
far away from her, that she feared 
eared nothing for her. 

She fell into a state of feverish excite- 
ment. He did not come in so often to 
see her, and she passed many an evening 
in quivering expectation. Not even to 
Annie Durand, her confidante and warn 
est friend, did she reveal the state of her 
mind. He had not been near her in over 
a week now, and she clinched her hands 
with a desperate sigh as she thought 
the way they had parted the last time he 
called. How he had looked at her, but 
sitting aloof from her! He did not stay 
very long, but lingered at the door as 
though loath toleave. Then he had asked 
for the violets she wore, and when she 
pinned them on his coat, enclosed her 
in his arms for a moment, his lips pressed 
down on hers. 

She had said that night, ‘‘ He loves me 
—he loves me!” and could not sleep for 
joy. ;, 

But why did he stay away? Fear, un- 
certainty, chilled her. 

Mrs. Durand came over the next day to 
see Octave. They talked of everything 
almost, but did not mention Bernard's 
name until they stood at the little sid 
gate opening between the grounds, w|iit! 
er Octave had followed her friend. 

**Oh, Octave, what have you don 
Hugh? I intended to ask you yesterday 
but hadn’t the courage.” 

Octave grew crimson. 
stand.” 





“T don’t under 
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TRUTH 





ed him the other night why he 
come in to see you.” 
breathlessly. 
he said that he thought it would 
not to see you any more for 


e’s color went swiftly from red to 
‘W hat—did—he mean ?” 

n't know. I think he must be in 

th you - 

nsense! Then he would come to 

t he has not been very successful 

id it may be that he cannot afford 


haps he thinks that I am in love 
and keeps away to spare my 
> voicing the fear chilling her. 

Do you think so?” said Annie, instead 
0 tradicting her, as Octave secretly 
‘*Men are conceited, I 


1 im, 


hoped she would. 

kno but—” 
\sk him, Annie, to explain himself. 

He probably tell you.” 

him, Octave, for I am cu- 

to know myself. He isa good fel- 

t I don’t know that he is 
en for you.” 

S vent through to her own house, 
leaving Octave to her thoughts, and they 
were bitter enough. Anold summer-house 

yy the garden fence, its lattice-work 

own by a luxuriant wistaria vine in 
loom. The girl went into it, and sat 
down on one of the mouldy benches. She 
flushed and paled and drew her breath 
inevenly—signs of the strongest emo- 
s. All the pride of her womanhood 
was roused. He pitied her for loving 
him; conscientious, honorable, he would 
not take advantage of her 
Rather than do that, he would stay away 
from her. She writhed in bodily anguish 
at the thought. Oh, to recall self-betray- 


[ will ask 


rood 


weakness. 


ing glanees, rashly tender words! She 
hid her burning face in her hands. Had 


a 


een unwomanly? Love had seemed 
such a noble thing—rather to be gloried in 
to be ashamed of—that she considered 
far above any false conventional- 
Where now was all her high cour- 
age, the exaltation of her spirit? She felt 
to be the weakest, the most coward- 
omen, Shame smote her in every 

par vered her with burning blushes. 
moment she felt that instead of 
she hated Hugh Bernard. Oh, to 


him that his fear was groundless, 
3ut her 


e could take care of herself ! 


AND UNTRUTH. 


heart bore silent witness against her. She 


did love him. She loved him so well that 
the possibility of his never caring for her 
made life seem a very worthless thing. 
But neveragain would she betray her feel 
ings to any one, least of all to him; and 
more than that, she would do all in her 
power to make him believe that her regard 
for him had nevér exceeded sisterly kind- 
She lived in a sort of unpleasant 
dream all day, and lay awake half the 
night. 

She could not believe that he would tell 
her friend, that he would be dishonorable 
enough for that. He could not, and be 
the gentleman she had thought him. Still 
she longed for morning to come, that she 
might question Annie. That must be done 
delicately, and with just enough indiffer- 
ence to show that she felt but slight inter- 
est in the matter. And if he had confided 
in her friend, she must be shown how ut- 
terly mistaken he was, that he had merely 
fancied the whole thing through self-con- 
ceit. It was a cruel situation. She had 
no idea she was so like other women 
with the same sensitiveness and pride. 

She looked so pale.when she entered the 
breakfast-room the next morning, and 
greeted her grandparents so listlessly, that 
they were instantly alarmed. Their affec- 
tionate restored her to a sem- 
her usual sweet cheerfulness. 
She must not wear her heart on her sleeve 
before 


ness. 


solicitude 
blance of 
any one. As early as she could 
she ran over to see Annie, but found that 
she had been called away tothe plantation, 
and would not return until night. <A 
long day of suspense! How could she get 
through it ? 

When she returned home she found a 
note from Myra Waites, asking her to join 
a small party going over to Kennesaw 
Mountain in the afternoon. They would 
drive to the foot of the mountain in a 
great wagon, picnic fashion, then walk to 
the summit. Octave wouldn't have ac 
cepted this invitation had not this post 
script been added: ‘‘ Hugh Bernard is go- 
ing.” 

So, perhaps, her chance had come. It 
was a gay little party, but the most brill- 
iant girl in it was Octave Raymond. Her 
buff linen gown and the broad-brimmed 
hat. with pale yellow ribbons shading her 
face were very becoming to her. And 
she who had always seemed the least vain 
of girls apparently fully understood and 


appreciated her own charms. Bernard 
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sat next to her, and she seemed to treat 
him much as usual. If there wasa change 
in her manner, it was too subtle for the 
others to notice it. But he must have felt 
it, for he looked puzzled and not altogeth- 
er happy by the time they had reached the 
mountain. When the mild amusements 
of Marietta failed, then the young people 
came out and scrambled over Kennesaw 
for diversion. Octave knew almost every 
foot of it, and in their year of friendship 
she and Hugh had explored many of its 
byways. She thought of those walks as 
they rather-silently traversed the familiar 
paths that afternoon. Long before they 
reached the summit they were alone, some 
of their party straying into other roads, 
some lagging in the rear. Octave suf- 
fered the fiercest excitement, though out- 
wardly calm and composed. 

‘*Oh!” she exclaimed at last, as if the 
fact had just occurred to her, *‘ you have 
not been over to see me lately.” 

‘* No,” he said, in a troubled tone, but 
giving her a glance that brought the blood 
to her face in spite of herself. How vivid- 
ly she remembered the way they had part- 
ed that last visit he made! Could he be 
thinking of it too ?~ She must be hard and 
cool, she must not think of the fact if she 
wished to get through the painful task she 
had set for herself. 

‘““Why?” she sweetly, innocently in- 
quired. ‘‘ Wehave been such good friends, 
such frank brotherly and sisterlys com- 
rades, that I hoped it would continue in- 
definitely. You see, I never had any bro- 
thers, so it has been all the more novel 
and delightful to have an adopted one,” 
and she laughed,and forced herself to look 
at him with childlike confidence. 

He flushed. ‘‘That—that is the way 
you still regard it ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” stumbling hurriedly over 
her words. ‘‘It is so charming to love a 
friend without being in love with him, to 
feel confident that he is sensible and per- 
fectly understands the kind of affection 
you feel—really I have cause to be grate- 
ful to you, Hugh, for giving me so much 
pleasure.”’ 

She held herself well in hand, and it 
would have taken an astute observer to 
detect even a trace of deeper feeling in 
her. Hugh Bernard broke the stick he 
held sharply asunder and flung the pieces 
away. 

‘*You have been awfully kind to me, 
Octave; you've acted like an angel,” his 


. 


voice trembling a little, his eyes bent oy 
the road. 

‘**Oh no, only like any sensible ¢ 
all kind-hearted. I knew you were }; 
alone. I hope you will not mind if | s 
I felt sorry for you. When you told nm 
about your mother and sister, I knew yo 
must be homesick, and I tried to fay 
myself away in some strange place, ay 
how I should long for familiar faces and 
kind voices.” Her sweet voice trembled 


a little, in her eyes was a mist of tears: 
but of course he did not suspect 

cause, or that she longed to say: ** Yes, 
I do love you with all my heart. —Thiese 
things I am telling you are all untruths 


to save my pride—my false, miserable 
pride, strong as life itself, the inheritance 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion of my sex.” 

Hugh caught her hand and kissed it 
**Oh, you sweet—” But the impulsive 
speech was left unfinished. 

She quietly withdrew her hand, won- 
dering a little at his emotion. He did 
not seem as relieved and pleased as she 
fancied he would be to learn that she was 
not in love with him. He looked pale 
and grave. Well, the worst was over 
Her heart might ache as much as it pleased 
in secret, no one but herself would be the 
wiser. She changed the subject, talked 
cheerfully of every trivial thing occurring 
to her, apparently not observing his si- 
lence. She adroitly arranged to make 
the descent of the mountain with the 
chaperon of the party, and as the lady 
was stout and timid, she claimed Ber- 
nard’s assistance and attention. 

It was dusk when Octave entered ler 
own gate and walked slowly, listlessly up 
the drive to the house. The excitement 
keeping her buoyant and full of spirit all 
the afternoon had deserted her. But she 
assured herself that she must not break 
down, that as she had pitied Nita W hite’s 
weakness, she must not follow Nita’s ex- 
ample. 

“Octave! Octave!” 
rand calling her. 

‘““What is it?’ she inquired, pausing 
reluctantly. Never had she felt more un- 
willing to talk with her friend, or under- 
go the inspection of her eyes. 

‘*Come over a few minutes.” 

‘**T am so tired,” she pleaded. 

“Stop at the side gate, then. I must 
see you. I’ve something to tell you. 

Octave went over to the fence. 


It was Annie Du- 
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such deep feelings. 


TRUTH 


e have you been?” Annie eager- 
ed when they met. 

ennesaw.” 

vith a 

enumerated two or three names. 
Hugh Bernard go ?” 


ou talk with him ?” 
what. Wewalked up the moun- 
ther.” 

t did he say ?” 

y, Annie, when did you learn to 
I do not 
‘anything particularly brilliant 


estion like a lawyer? 


al In fact, he made very few 
Seemed to prefer to keep his 

s to himself.” 
| thought—but, after all, I scarce 


at it. unless— Octave, I made 


ess last night.” 

shivered, but held her peace 

is reserved at first, but I asked 
tle questions, and made him feel 
rity of my interest and sympathy 

nally yielded. He is desperate- 
e with you, just as I thought, but 
and so morbidly proud that he 
ther sacrifice himself than to ask 
marry him while he is so poor. 
he has to send money to his mo- 


| sister, and his income is not suf 


to maintain two families.” 
ve leaned against the fence, and 
to mechanically draw a spray of 


‘kle through her fingers. She 
speak when her friend paused, so 
ontinued: 

is a brave fellow, a noble fellow, 
and the finest sense of- honor. 


geht to have heard him taik about 


confess that I had no idea he pos- 
You know he 
ed and quiet, and while I have 
friendliest regard for him, I have 


t that he lacked force of character. 


it did him good, after he com- 
o pour his heart out. He has 
yu all these months, aid has made 


; 


itterly wretched trying to con- 
I felt sorry for him,I can tell 
[ put the whole affair in a dif- 
ght. In the first place, I told 
you were not so rich as he ima- 


so he need not consider the match 


in a worldly point of view; that 
not the girl to marry for money ; 
any loving, sensible girl would 
us, if necessary, for the one she 


see ?? 


AND UNTRUTH. 





Bi 


it Octave still kept silent. 
se ] 


told him that if he thought you 
loved him, to take the first opportunity to 
but, of course, like all true lov 
ers, he felt sadly doubtful of that—did not 
believe that you cared anything for him 


pre ype Sse : 


except as a friend. I intended to run 
over this morning and tell you about our 
conversation, but Tom wanted me to go 
out to the plantation with him.” 
‘* Ves. I know,” said Octave at last, in 
a dull, 
You take it very coolly,” Annie ex- 
claimed, trying to read her face; but the 
gloom baffled her. ‘‘ Don’t you care for 
iim, Octave ?”’ F 
I—I must tell him first, Annie.” 
‘Yes, but you might just give me a 
hint.” 
‘Not to-night. I cannot talk about 
‘Tf I had 
only seen you this morning! If—” 
‘‘ What is the matter, dear 
ill 2” eried her friend, in alarm. 
‘Only tired and faint. It was warm 
onthe mountain; the sunshoneso. Good 
night " 
‘*Shall I go in with you?” 
‘No, no,” cried Octave, hurriedly, long 
ing to be alone. 


low tone. 


it to-night,” she stammered. 


Are you 


She went across the lawn 
to the piazza, and sat down on the steps. 

And this, this was the result of her mad 
haste to save her wounded pride—she had 
made havoe of her peace, her happiness 
What a poor miserable coward she had 
been, and how cruelly every careless word 
must have hurt him! She couldn’t unsay 
them, she couldn’t go to him and make 
full confession, and she had silenced him 
on the subject. How joyfully she would 
have given him her little dowry! How 
willingly she would have endured pov- 
erty with him! 

The darkness deepened, and in the grove 
behind the garden a whippoorwill began 
his plaintive serenade ; 
in the grass on the lawn, and under the 
hedge of cedars the blackest shadows lurk- 
ed. Inthe cool pear! blue of the sky, just 
above the crest of old Kennesaw, the even 
ing star shone with soft lustre. 
heard the Durand gate close, and discern 
ed two manly figures walking away from 
it—Tom and Hugh. She heard Annie 
greeting them, Tom’s loud, cheerful reply, 
and Hugh’s deeper, quieter tones. Did he 
too feel miserable? Tears rushed to her 
eyes; she laid her face down in her hands, 
weeping softly. 


crickets shrilled 


Octave 
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The tea-bell rang; her grandmother 
came to the door and peered anxious- 
ly out. ‘It is strange Octave does not 
come,” she said, in her gentle, tremulous 
voice; ‘the child is never out late.” 

Octave hurriedly dried her eyes and 
sprang up. ‘‘I am here, grandma dear.” 

She pulled her hat down to shade her 
eyes, and hastened into her own room to 
remove the telltale traces of tears. She 
could not disturb those gentle, dependent 
old people with her griefs. 


The next morning Octave sat in the 
damp old summer-house making a bou- 
quet for her grandmother’s room, when 
some one came to the door. 

‘ Is that you, Annie?” 

‘Tt is I, Octave,” said Hugh Bernard. 
‘* Your grandmother said I might find you 
here, and as I’ve only about five minutes 
to spare before starting to the train, I 
couldn't wait in the house for you.” 

She stood up, with her apron full of 
roses. ‘‘ Are you going away ?” she cried, 
in a shocked tone. 

‘*Yes; I have decided to try my for- 
tunes elsewhere.” 

Their eyes met, and he stepped across 
the floor, holding out his hand: ‘‘ Good- 


SYCAMORES IN BLOOM. 
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by, Octave, my—my dear sister. I hoy, 
you will let me write to you occasions 
She gave him her passive hand, 
not speak or look at him. He linger 
slightly, wounded by her coldness, 
difference; then, with a sigh, turned ayq 
stepped out on the walk again. 
It was too much for Octave. She had 


not thought of his going away, and cou) & 





























not at a moment’s notice prepare herself Ey 
for it. Could she surrender the most pre. i. 
cious part of her life for the sake of mew Jy 


conventionality? It was through sheep 
impulse she spoke; it was the real womay 


swept away from the trivial questions of IR /j 
her rights and privileges by the power of j 
love. 


‘*Hugh! Hugh! come back. Don't 
leave me. Iam not your sister. | love 
you.” 

The roses were scattered and trampled 
under her feet as she sprang to the door 





after him, caught his hand in hers. = 
‘But yesterday,” he stammered, “you om: 
told me—” Lat 
‘*Untruths—because I was a coward,’ Me the 
she cried. ‘‘ This isthe truth: I love you, B® gui 
and if you go away from me—”’ Be can 
His arms enclosed her; the confession I sea 


was finished on his heart. and 
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BY WILLIAM SHARP. pe 

the! 

IKE flame-wing'd harps the seed blooms lie chil 
Amid the shadowy sycamores. Me mea 
The music of each leaflet’s sigh me tren 
Thrills them continually, Se am 
The small harps of the sycamores. Oe vou 
dul 

Small birds innumerable find rest toh 
And shelter ’midst the sycamores. give 
Their songs (of love in a warm soft nest) whi 
Are faintly echoed east and west dark 
By the red harps o’ the sycamores. canc 
lithe 

The dewfall and the starshine make Me Ona 
Amidst the shadowy sycamores ing 
Sweet delicate strains; the gold beams shake hind 
The leaves at morn, and swift awake stoy 
The small harps of the sycamores, of } 
the \ 

O sweet Earth's music everywhere, dray 
Though faint as in the sycamores: tune 
Sweet when buds burst, birds pair; banj 
Sweet when as thus there wave in the air Mex 
The red harps of the sycamores. - ly ti 
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TEXAN TYPES 


BY LEE 


N the many quaint 
and artistic phases 
of life which Texas 
presents there are 


none more allur 







ing than those in 
which the Spanish 
race play the prin 
cipal part. 
Wherever found, 
these Texo-Mexi 
cans are pictur 












esque, and their 
admixture with 
the population 





AN OLLA ‘ 
renders the State 
fertile in vividcon 

trast and rich local coloring. Even in 






ve cities, where they are in such 

sma proportion, these people of the 
Latin race are distinetly noticeable from 
ymparisons they afford. Always 

iiet and well-behaved, these city Mexi- 

eans—a few foreign waifs on the great 
sea of American humanity —are thrifty 
ind industrious, living on a mere pittance, 















© being well-content as long as they have 
their cigarettes and coffee. You meet 
em everywhere about the streets, grave, 

ed, and taciturn. They pass you by 

h their baskets of tamales slung upon 
their backs, or with great covered cans of 

© chile con carne—two modes of preparing 
meats which are appetizing in the ex 
treme, but fiery to the palate from the 
amount of pepper used. At the corners 
you find them with their trays of nuweces 
dulces; and following one of the venders 


to his home, you come upon a scene which 
gives attractive variety to the city life 
which surrounds it. It is a low-roofed, 







candy-makers. A young man, slim, 








q the, and dark-browed, sits 
Ue 00 a raised threshold, crack- 
oe ingandshelling pecans. Be- 
Se hind him another stands at a 

Ue stove, stirring a great kettle 

















me of boiling, seething syrup, 7 
oe the while a smooth-faced lad = 
' fire \ § an inspiriting dance P = 
oe ‘une from the strings of his * = | 
Oe >anjo, and a good-looking 

Mexican woman rocks slow- 

ly to | fro in her wide, 
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AND CONTRASTS. 


Nee dark shanty, the home of a family of 
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low chair, and sings softly in unison. 
Out on the sidewalk three girls dance 
gracefully and joyously to the spirited 
measure, while a circle of negro chil 
dren, with whom mingle two or three 
ragged whites, stands admiring the gay 
movements of the dancers. Two flaring 
gasoline lamps light up the scene, which 
is within the shadow of one of the hand 
somest hotels in the State. No place but 
Texas could afford such a_ picture, and 
many subjects for the painter's art could 
be found in the homes of these people. 
The old Dutch masters would have 
loved to perpetuate the interior of a Mex 
ican restaurant, its patrons showing the 
cosmopolitan nature of the population of 
the State A long. low-roofed room, with 
bare floor,an uncovered pine table, and 
hard bench, on which sit three noted 
politicians taking an evening lunch, and 
concocting plans for the dear people's 
benefit. One is fair-skinned and ruddy- 
haired, as befits his Irish blood; one a 
typical American ; the third a French 
Canadian. Each has a steaming platter 
of chile con carne before him, and a plate 
of tamales in their hot, moist wrappings 
of shuck. Behind them stands the Mexi- 
can host, tall, dark, dignified, and grave, 
yet watchful. They are four sharply con- 
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A MEXICAN VENDER. 
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WOMAN VENDING FRUIT ON A STREET CORNER. 


trasting types. Over them flicker the dim 
rays cast by an oil lamp, deepening the 
shadows, throwing half-lights into the 
obseurity of the corners. <A tiny hair- 
less Mexican dog sits motionless on the 
door-step, while the sign—written in both 
English and Spanish—swings creakingly 
above his head. Outside, the darkness is 
pierced by long shafts of colored: light, 
which stream from the windows of a 
Jewish temple, and by the pale glimmer 
of a lamp in the street car waiting at a 
switch. 

Only in the cities of Texas can be found 
that peculiar fusion of American civiliza- 
tion with Mexican life which gives rise 
to such tableaux as were ably depicted by 
Grenet in his picture ‘‘ El Jarabe,” exhib- 
ited at the American Art Exhibition in 
New York some years ago; still can the 
tourist be delighted with such scenes, 
where the grace of the dancer lends a fas- 
cination to the surroundings, and even 
the natural gravity of the race is dispelled 
by interest and admiration. 

Pursuing the odd, the new, and the 
characteristic takes the tourist to the Sat- 
urday evening market held at Houston. 
It is something unique, and this the only 
place to see it, small markets not being 
allowed here as in other cities. Houston 
also holds a Sunday market, but inaugu- 
rated the Saturday movement for the ben- 





efit of those who were too lazy or too 
religious to rise early on the Sabbath 
morning. It has borne good fryi; 
opening out great and new fields f, 

trade, as the German farmers soo) 
came in from distances of twenty 

and more, hauling their produce jy 
wagons, and wholesaling it to the 
many small dealers, who now depend 
on this supply, their *‘ prairie schooy 

ers’ and slow ox teams of four aud five 
yokes of oxen filling the streets wit) 
an element usually unknown in city 
life. 

The market-house itself, standing in 
the midst of its square, is a fine-looking 
building, with crouching lions at tly 
corners and fountains in the grass-plot 
at the side; but it is the people who 
congregate here that make it such a 
remarkable scene, the venders alone 
representing every nationality, Ameri 
cans being far in the minority. 

The market wagons occupy one side 
of the thoroughfare which bounds tle 
square. They stand drawn up in line 
their hind wheels touching the curb, the 
horses’ heads turned to the middle of the 
street. It is supposed, and in some fey 
cases correctly, that as the owners 0 
these wagons pay no stall rent, but onl) 
a small license to sell, they will dispose of 
their commodities at lower prices than do 
those venders within the building. It is 
only in this outer row that we find the 
negro market gardener. He raises all 
that he offers, from the fat turkeys, read) 
dressed or alive in coops, to the tiny bird: 
peppers, brilliant in hue, small as a pea 
hot as fire, and delightful in flavor, whici 
grow wild along the bayou that borders 
his land. 

Near by on the sidewalk a Chinese ped 
dler displays his wares. John has his pig 
tail neatly pinned up, and his blouse and 
shoes are models of cleanliness. 

‘** Anytling a day ?” he asks, exhibiting 
wonderful fans and cushions, brushes, tea 
pots, Chinese lilies, and what not. He tries 
to be very persuasive in his pidgin-Eng 
lish, and resents demonstratively the i 
terruption of the little black-eyed Dago 
boy who runs up his hand-cart of hot pea 
nuts and takes his stand, vociferously call: 
ing his wares. 

A fat, yellow man, as greasy as his ow 
plucked geese, is chaffering by his car! 
with a slip of a girl, who believes, au 
rightly, that he is cheating her in botl 
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d measure as she buys from him 
y of okra for gumbo on the mor- 


is a little German woman, face 


P und puckered into innumerable 
s: but her balls of hand - cheese 
st with caraway seeds, are white 


’ etizing. She has some put away 


, vn, Which she tells you ‘‘schmeck 
g uut when uncovered they are as 
“A as gold, and ‘‘smell to heaven”: 
vet se her German customers prefer. 

’ This thin-faced Italian has a wagon 
laden with game, all killedclose by. Mule- 
eared rabbits and ‘‘ mollie-cotton-tails” ; 


squirrels, red, black, and gray, some 


skinned, some 
not uunches of 
part dges, braces 


of prairie-chicken, 
and dozens. of 
snipe tied togeth- 
er by the neck; 
some wild-geese; 
ducks of all kinds, 
from ecanvas-back 
to didapper; and 
here is a single 
sand hill erane 

fine eating the 
bird is too, and 
a handsome fel- 
lowtoshoot. The 
owner is a good 
salesman and an 
eager. He calls 
to each passer-by, 


and knows well 

how to praise and show his stock. Small, 
swarthy, lithe, and dirty, he is a type of 
his class, always asking higher than he 
will get, and dropping little by little to the 
offered price at last. 

Many others are in line, but they are 
but repetitions of these, if we except the 
strapping brown virago, with her poultry 
and eggs, turnips and cabbage, who is too 
busy joking coarsely with the colored men 
and abusing the venders around her to 
pay much attention to her trade. 

Within the building stretches a quad- 
ruple row of vegetable stalls, all tended 
by women, German and Irish exclusively, 
clean dressed and hatless. Their wares 
make a pretty show: no hot-bed products 
are here, no garden truck from other 
ates, but all home-raised. The fresh 
green and white of the succulent spring 
vegetables are seen in the midst of Decem- 


St 
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ber, the pale pink radishes lying in the 
crisp, curly leaves of chiccory; the purple 
kohl]-rabi against the piles of creamy wax 
beans; the long slim pods of ‘‘ Carolina 
okra” are heaped next to golden carrots 
and red spring beets; piles of purple egg- 
plants are ranged between cabbage heads, 
proverbially hard; while great bunches of 
cool white celery keep company with bas 
kets of fresh green pease and pink-skinned 
new potatoes. The women are very ar- 
tistic in their arrangement of these things, 
and they make a fine display of color; but 
fruit they do not touch. Here again the 
Dago comes to the fore. You find him in 
stalls stocked with West India, Northern, 





A MEXICAN TWO-WHEELED CART. 


and Californian fruits, only what other 
States draw from the Antilles, Mexico sup- 
plies to Texas. 

**Lemona a tawenta centa dozna; ap- 
pelay, banan, grapa—all a cheepa,” they 
assure one as he goes by. 

Very foreign they look, with gold rings 
in their ears, men though they be, and red 
mufflers around their throats. They seem 
to give endless amusement to the respect- 
able - looking colored man and woman op- 
posite, who keepa stall where they sell cold 
food—fried catfish and tender chicken, 
hard-boiled eggs and heaps of golden corn- 
bread and roasted potatoes, with thin- 
sliced sandwiches, all appetizing indeed, 
and where many a darky stops to eat.a 
meal and treat his dusky ‘* Dulcinea.” 

3eyond is the meat market, the butchers 
nearly all Germans, with a Frenchman 
and an American or two, to mix the na- 
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MEXICAN JACALS, 


tionalities. Passing through that, we en- 
ter what may be called the bazar—little 
stores of ready-made clothing, both male 
and female, tin- ware, cutlery, baskets, 
fancy articles, candy, all separate, and the 
last-named stalls presided over by hand- 
some Italian and pleasant German girls. 
It is a very olla podrida of merchandise. 

Back of this again, the fish-market and 
game of various kinds; and here once 
more does the Dago find an occupation. 
There are shrimps, crabs, oysters, and all 
sorts of fish, but the catfish, in infinite va- 
riety, stands out in marked prominence, 
for it is the favorite of the negro race, and 
they are rare good customers. ‘ 

In and out of the building surge the 
crowd, for all of Houston is here. It is 
a singular custom, this making a fashion- 
able promenade of the market, yet it ob- 
tains, and the fine ladies do not seem to 
mind the mixture of peoples or the place 
itself, but dress in ‘‘ purple and fine linen” 
for the. occasion. The dude is in force, 
and the ‘‘masher” is not wanting; the 
men who stare and the girls who love to 
be stared at; sober matrons on house- 
keeping thoughts intent; flirtatious maid- 
ens who push through the crowd, and seem 
to have no idea that theix manners are not 
of the best; natty negro wenches, pert of 
tongueand loose of demeanor; respectable 
colored ‘‘maumas,” ample of girth, in spot- 
less white aprons; strapping negro men 
and saucy bootblacks; merchants, law- 
yers, and physicians; servant-girls and 
cooks; the haute-volée and the demi- 
monde, and both in their best attire; po- 
licemen and tramps; old women, men on 
crutches, and babies in arms; black, white, 





brown, and yellow—negroes, Americans, 
Mongolians, Irish, Dutch. French, Ger 
mans, Italians, and Spanish—they are all 
there, laughing, talking, quarrelling, ges 
ticulating, bargaining, gossiping, staring, 
keeping appointments and making new 
ones, being proper or improper, polite or 
rude, as the case may be. And this goes 
on from four to nine in winter, from five 
totenin summer. Every Saturday even 
ing it is re-enacted; the people never tire, 
it seems, but congregate weekly, year in 
and year out, in an endless repetition of 
the same thing. It is a wonderful scene, 
a bustling, moving picture of contrast and 
characters, and helps the traveller to bet 
ter understand the prosperity of the State, 
which attracts one, and its rudenesses, 
which repel. 

Out toward the west—the great South- 
west—with its illimitable prairies, its mill- 
ions of cattle, its cow-boys, and its eyer- 
interesting, distinctive, and _ primitive 
Spanish life. On to the very borders, to 
the Rio Grande country, with its strange 
formation of hills rising abruptly from 
the flat face of the prairie, resembling 
long lines of giant fortifications. The 
prairies themselves are sandy, loose soil, 
covered with grass and cactus, but with 
no undulation, no gradual swell and in- 
crease of altitude to lead up to the great 
hills which tower over their level stretches 
-—hills composed of limestone and rock 
and in many places showing the action of 
water, as if the waves.of some great ocea!l 
had swept them up from its lowest deptlis 
They presenta natural phenomenon whic! 
is not found elsewhere in the State. 

The Rio Grande, the natural border line 
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. Texas and 
half encir- 
its tortu 
ings large 
of timber 
stretch in- 
from its 
Here great 
eens, thick 
with trail- 
inish-moss, 
ce their 


es so close- 


ite to the 

a below : 

its freedom 
indergrowth. 
Winter on the 
»wer Rio Grande 
sts about” six 
veeks, and already 
scenery along 

s river presents 

1 beautiful con- 
st to its appear- 
ince two months 
170 Then the 
rass that bor 
dered the road 
vays and covered 


prairies was 

sere and brown—a 
iy, dull, yellow- 

sh brown, which 


seemed to tint and 
deaden the whole 
andscape. Here 


ind there some 
vamper’s fire had 
uurned a circle 
ackened at its 
edges and showing 
the hard - baked 
earth divested of 
s scanty gar- 
niture of coarse, 


even it 


} } . rr 

aead grass. The 

river flowed on, dark and turgid, its banks 
gloomy and its prairies desolate. But 


spring works a fairy transformation. 
The water ripples against the sides, sing- 


ing tune to the gentle breezes which 
make the pendulous moss sway and dip 
into the current. The great evergreens 
have put on their paler tints, telling of 
the new leaves which are gradually push- 


old foliage from its place. Soon 
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MEXICAN VENDER AND CHILD. 


the golden-hearted lily will be floating on 
the stream, and down at its very edge the 
blue iris will bloom and bathe its long 
green leaves. The moss too has its flow 
¢rs, and tender brown stars with a faint 
sweet perfume will blossom out all over 
the sober gray tendrils. The prairies, 
those splendid grazing lands, are emerald- 
green, and shortly flowers will be every- 
where, the honey - bees swarming in ev- 
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A GREASER, OR THE LOWER TYPE OF MEXICAN. 


ery cup, and all the air musical with the 
humming of their wings. ‘ 

It is the land of romance and of poetry, 
of legend, of warrior, and of priest, for 
from here stretching back to the Nueces 
lies the home of the Spanish element of 
the population. Here, in a clearing of 
the thick chaparral which borders the 
white winding road, stands an adobe 
house—earthen-floored and straw-roofed 
—cool, dark, and secret-looking. The 
shadows of the night fall thick about it, 
and soon from within its master comes, 
leaving its door wide open as he mounts 
his mustang and rides away to the near- 
est village, a mile or more distant. The 
warm red light of the mesquite fire fills 
up the open portal, and presently into 
this radiance passes a woman—young, 
slim, and handsome, with the languor 
and passion of the South within the 
depths of her dark Spanish eyes. A mo- 
ment she stands and peers out, as if to 
pierce through the night, her form out- 
lined against the glowing background; 
then drawing her rebozo about her half- 
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bare bosom, she turns, and taking a guita) 
sings in sweet high tones a little Spanis), 


song, striking lightly upon her j 
ment arippling accompaniment; and thus 
it would have been in English: 


“As an eagle, brave and free, 
Is my love. 
Yet he’s ever unto me 
As the dove, 
Cooing, 
Wooing, 
But, eagle-like, pursuing 
If I rove. 


“Like the lion, strong and bold, 
Is my choice ; 
3ut as lamb within the fold 
At my 
Heeding, 
Speeding, 
Come, haste thou at my pleading 
And rejoice !” 


voice. 


The song is evidently a signal; scarce 
ly have its notes died away before a tall 
lithe young Mexican creeps out from the 
thickest part of the chaparral and makes 
his way to the house. He knows his 
danger, or fears treachery perhaps, for as 
their lips meet and the door closes behind 
them, the light flashes and plays upon the 
long, keen blade of a knife he holds un 
sheathed in his hand. 

The scene is like a little piece of a nov- 
el, but one meets with much of romance 
—and of tragedy—in the Spanish part of 
the State. 

El Paso de l’Aguila, to give Eagle Pass 
its old Spanish name, is such a mixture 
of Mexican and American that one can 
hardly credit that it was settled as recent- 
ly as 1849. Yet it was in that year that 
General W.S. Harney established Fort 
Duncan at this point, and kept his twelve 
hundred men in health and happiness on 
the high bluffs which overlook the Rio 
Grande. The Mexican government al- 
lowed a ferry to be established across the 
river, and here it is still—the flat-bottom 
ed boats, each with two Mexican ferry- 
men, the propelling power being a pole, 
and its guide a rope stretched from bank 
to bank, on which run two shorter ropes 
with pulleys. Onour side stands the Amer- 
ican custom-house official, or lounges !a- 
zily in the little shanty erected there for 
his use; on the Mexican bank marc) up 
and down the Mexican military, not im- 
posing, not soldier-like, and very odd to 
American eyes, 

To Harney’s men came over the Mex- 
icans from the other side of the river 
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s Negras then, La Ciudad Por- 
iz now) to trade and barter and 
ir many commodities for good 
States gold. They came too as 
rs, as hewers of wood and, literal- 
rs of water, for to this day may 

1 be seen toiling up the banks of 
» Grande burdened with a yoke- 


derful mixture of poverty, ignorance, and 
dirt with wealth, culture, and refinement. 
It is a jumble of all classes, but Spanish 
if anything. Every store is a tienda ba 
rata (cheap store), and all have names, as 
Tienda del Gallo (store of the cock), Tien- 
da de los Mexicanos, and so forth. They 
are one-storied and flat-roofed, the most 


oden bar across their shoulders, 
ich on either side depends a fill- 
cet. In this manner do all the 
families receive their water sup- 


modern ones built of brick, the others 


of adobe, which last forever; they have 
earthen floors, or cemented ones, perhaps. 
Here and there can now be found a wood- 
en building, but, though more pretentious- 


[There are no wells, and only the 
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THE TORTILLA-MAKER. 


looking, they do not have the solid com- 
fort and immunity from fire which the 
more primitive structures enjoy. 

The town looks as though the skies 
rained buildings, and they fell whereso- 
ever they pleased. Everywhere are the 
jacals, and the houses of the Americans 
are but a little more regularly placed. 
The jacals of Eagle Pass are vastly supe- 
rior to those of any other part of Texas. 
Here the straw roofs are laid in regular 
overlapping tiers, impervious to the ele- 
ments, and lasting in good repair for thir- 
ty years. Nor is there danger of fire, for 
this peculiar grass is hard to ignite, and 
even when once caught does not blaze, 


estab- 
Mexi- 
a cer- 


Americans patronize the recently 
lished hydrants; to all others the 
can carriers come daily, being paid 
tain price per bucket. 

Around Fort Duncan, then, sprang up 
the town—a town of jacals and adobe 
houses, of dirt floors and grass roofs. 
Gradually American traders came there 
from San Antonio and Goliad, and many 
vho were struck by the gold fever of that 
year and started for California, choosing 

e route through Mexico, were harassed 
by Indians and Mexican banditti, and so 

irned back and settled here under the 
ting folds of the United States flag. 

grew, and now it presents a won- 
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WOMAN GRINDING 


but smoulders sullenly, and may be ex- 
tinguished with the bare hand. It is well 
that it is so, for many of these dwellings 
have no chimneys, the fire of mesquite is 
built on the earthen floor, and the smoke 
goes out of a little hole left in the roof 
above, or an opening just in the corner 
where walls and roof meet. The jacal 
itself is made by driving four mesquite 
posts in the ground; then poles are nailed 
across inside and outside of these uprights, 
and slender branches are wattled between 
All the 
spaces are then filled with the limestone 
and rock indigenous to the place, and a 
clay cement is made with which it is plas 
tered in and out. If a chimney is added, 
it is constructed in the same way. It is 
all fire-proof, it lasts a lifetime, takes but 
a few days to build, costs nothing for ma- 
terial, and keeps out both heat and cold. 
All of these jacals have dirt floors, and 
only one or two openings for windows. 
Here live the Mexican and his wife and 
their innumerable children, who seem to 
Here also are 
found the dog and all the chickens, as 
well as goats without number, which are 
the milch cows of these primitive folks. 


these poles at certain distances. 


swarm around every door. 





ON THE METAL. 


In and out of the open door stray 

poultry and animals, while the family sit 
contentedly on the floor, smoking and 
talking. 
cent of furniture; in some a bed is found 
or a chair or two; but dry-goods boxes 
seem to answer their every purpose, and 
skins are spread on the hard earthen 
floor, and there, wrapped in their blank 
Above them from the 
roof hang strings of chile (red pepper 


Most of these houses are inno 


ets, they sleep. 


jerked goat’s meat, and outside against tli 
house are fastened bird-cages of their ow 
make, with different kinds of feathered 
denizens, for they are great bird trappers 
and the bird sellers are a feature of th: 
place. The jacals are all clean swept 
and the yardways as well; indeed, tli 

cleanliness seems to show itself in tliis 
particular manner, for a broom is co! 
stantly in the hands of every Mexican 
woman. 

Every yard almost has an oven, bu 
out of earth and rock, half under and half 
over the ground; here they bake their meats 
and some kind of cakes, but their own 
bread is tortillas. These are made by at 
interesting and peculiar process. The 
Indian-corn is boiled whole in water, into 
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a little unslacked lime is thrown, into flour between two stones—the bottom 
ie grain istender. It is thentaken one like a three-cornered tray on legs of 
ished, put into clear cold water, uneven height, so that it slopes down- 
owed to soak all night. In the ward; the upper, like arolling-pin. They 
ng it is drained dry and crushed place the tray upon the floor, and kneel- 
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ing, they mash and roll the grain until 
it becomes a_ beautiful, white, starchy 
flour. That is then mixed with «water 
into a paste, next kneaded and flattened 
out between the hands into broad, very 
thin cakes. In the mean time the mesquite 
fire in the corner of the jacal has burned 
into a grand bed of coals; on this is 
thrown a flat sheet of iron, which is soon 
hot. Here the cakes are placed, and 
brown instantaneously; they are turned, 
and in a minute are ready to be eaten. 
They are good, too, but need salt, for the 
Mexican mixes none in his bread, The 
Mexican of the lower class uses neither 
fork nor spoon, but rolls a tortilla into a 
scoop, and so eats his chile con carne, 
frijoles, ete. When too much softened 
by the gravy to take up the food, he eats 
his improvised spoon, takes another tor- 
tilla,and proceeds as before. They sit on 
the floor to eat, putting the dish of food in 
the middle of the circle, and not in one 
house out of six of the lower order is there 
a table. They are hospitable in the ex- 
treme, welcoming a perfect stranger to 
their homes, and offering him of their best. 








VAQUERO. : 


The Mexican cooking, though Ame. 
cans have a prejudice against it, is ex 
ceedingly appetizing, but for most palates 
too highly peppered, chile entering large 


ly into the composition of every dish a 
Yet it is a rare good feast one can hav . 
by ordering the following bill of fare m hi 
= 
Sopa de Fideo, 3 os 
Gallina con Chile. Tamales. . Be 
Frijoles Mejicana, Enchiladas, s sO 
Chile con Carne. Tortillas. an 
Salza de Chile. to 
Pastel de Limon, Granadas de China : 
Café. = 
ee 
Out in the street, on the sidewalk at sh 
night, one finds here and there about th we 
town blazing fires, and over them set B en 
great three-cornered pieces of iron sheet th 
ing, supported on legs. These sheets have p so 
round places cut out of them, and ové om 
these holes are tin cans, their contents m ev 
boiling merrily. Tamales are cooking ha 
here, and the Mexican woman who is tend 
ing them looks like one of the witches in iti 
Macbeth, as she moves about in her short res 
red skirt with her black shawl about he! ins 
wrinkled brown face, while the fire-light mi 
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n her in fitful gleams, now throw- 
gure into broad relief, then leav- 
Behind her the open 
the jacal shows a blazing fire 
und on the floor, playing gravely 
quivering, dancing light, many 
of different hues; for, be it 
this people is not a moral one, 

. family of Mexican children may 
: all the shades between black and 
This is, bien entendu, of the low- 


shadow. 


Crossing the town toward the convent 
es the baker, a supple, dark-skinned 
ean, with a large osier basket under 
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given too, and the club-house has wit- 
nessed many dramatic efforts. 

The people generally, high and low, 
rich and poor, have a lordly disregard for 
money. As the French have it, they 
spend with both hands. They do no hag- 
gling over prices; if they like a thing, 
and have the amount, they buy it, no 
matter what the cost. The poorest Mex- 
ican will enter a store and make his pur- 
chases with the air of a grand seigneur. 
Their manners have a grave decorum 
about them that is worthy of imitation, 
and they are wonderfully law-abiding, as 
far as riots and quarrels are concerned; 


—Fem Remegon 


RIDING 


his arm, filled with fine loaves baked in 
those same underground clay ovens; over 
them is tucked a flaming crimson cloth, 
so fond are they of color. He is baker 
and baker’s cart too, and now he stops 
to chat with a butcher—not one of ani- 
mals in general, but of goats in particu- 
lar. Here and there are the goat-meat 
shops, all marked by a flag: little bits of 
wooden shanties—a packing-box set on 
end would do almost as well—but here 
the goats are slaughtered, dressed, and 
sold, and all Mexicans love the meat. 
(roat’s milk is the only kind they use, and 
even the American hotels in the place 
have it upon the table. 

Contrasting with all of this rude, prim- 
e is the fact that this place offers 
fine society, and that at the meet- 

ings of their literary club, held weekly, 
much talent is evinced. Fine dances are 


THE LINE OF THE WIRE FENCE. 


but make no Mexican your enemy, or else 
avoid the darkness of night and of shad- 


ow, should he be within reach. He will 
smile in your face as you pass, then wheel 
and sheathe his long, sharp knife in your 
back. Their warfare is not open, and 
hence has none of the frank, lusty, rol- 
licking bravado of the cow-boy, who gives 
a@ man a chance always in his quarrels, 
and would as soon be shot at as shoot. 

On these vast grazing-grounds of the 
West, the cow-boy has his home. He 
is ever a picturesque figure, whether in 
groups or dismounted and standing alone 
on the great prairie, watching the train 
flash past him, broad-hatted and clad in 
buckskin pants, with manv little fringes 
down their seams. His flannel shirt and 
short jacket look well upon him, and his 
Winchester and lariat are slung from the 
pommel of his saddle. His horse stands 
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as still as a statue, untied and patient, 
with drooping head, awaiting his master’s 
will. He knows every tone of his voice, 
and is trained to obey every word; he is 
tough and wiry and not easily tired, com- 
ing of the old mustang stock, which sprang 
from the steeds of Cortés’s men. 

Cow-boy life has in the last few years 
lost much of its roughness. The cattle 
barons have discharged most of the men 
who drank, and have frowned so persist- 
ently upon gambling that little ef it is 
done. Cards and whiskey being putaway, 
there is small temptation to disorderly 
conduct; so it is only when they reach 
some large city, and are not on duty, that 
they indulge in a genuine spree. On the 
ranches kept under fence they have little 
to do when not on the drive or in brand- 
ing time, the cattle being all safely en- 
closed. But they must take their turns 
at line riding, which means a close in- 
spection of the fences, and the repair of all 
breaks and damages. Where night over- 
takes them, there they sleep, staking their 
horses, and rolling themselves in their 
blankets. These rides of inspection take 
days to accomplish, for there are ranches 
in Texas which extend in a straight line 
over seventy-five miles. Those ranches 
which are not kept under fence neces- 
sitate more work. The boys must then 
keep their cattle in sight, and while al- 
lowing them to graze in every direction, 
must see that none in the many thou- 
sands stray beyond the limits of their own 


particular pastures. They go then in pai 
ties, scattering over the territory, for they 
must cover hundreds of 
acres in a day. 

It is not a life of hardship, and pays 
well enough, Everything is furnishe 
to them free and of the very best, ai 
they are paid besides thirty dollars pe 
month. Each party stays out from ty 
to three weeks at a time; but they tak 
with them the finest of camp wagons 
with beds and bedding, cooking utensils 
the best of groceries of all kinds, and as 
excellent a cook as money can employ 
The prairies are full of game, and th 
rifles are ever handy. The life is free 
fascinating, and peculiarly healthy 

These men are exceedingly chivalrous 
to all women; this seems to be a trait 
born in them, as much a part of their 
moral nature as it is of their physical to 
have small feet, for it is seldom that a gen 
uine Texas cow-boy can be found who has 
not the distinguishing mark of a hand 
some foot, and his boots are to him a 
that the sombrero is to a Mexican. He 
will deny himself many pleasures, ic # 
go without a coat, and be seen in most di 
lapidated attire, but his boots must be of 
the best and most beautiful make that the 
country can afford; high of heel and 
curved of instep, a fine upper and thin 
sole, fitting like a glove, and showing the 
handsome foot to perfection. 

Take the cow-boys as a class, they are 
bold, fearless, and generous, a wart 
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nd manly set, with nothingsmall, This tree has sprung up as an edvance- 
ior mean about them, and Texas courier of civilization. Strange to sav. it 
be ashamed of the brave and has always preceded settlement In the 
lers who traverse the length and time of the Texas war of independence, 
the lands which are now covered with it 





her expansive prairies. 
the railroad for Laredo, one were bare of allshrubbery. It is supposed 


‘ough vast prairies covered witl that the cattle, feeding around the old 


A MEXICAN BUCCARO 


settlements and then roaming out over the 
prairies, spread the seeds of this useful tree, 
whose wood supplies fuel, fence posts, and 
rails to that entire country, which fur- 
nishes the framework of every Mexican 
which outlasts almost every 
It gives shade in the sum- 


s and by long stretches of mesquite 
ts. These two growths are a special 
ction to a country where rains are 
ception and not a rule, and where 

is consequently scarce. Twenty 
ro there was no mesquite in many jacal, and 
here now it grows for miles. other species. 
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mer to the cattle,and its foliage supplies 
the place of grass, which is often destroyed 
by drought in the long hot months. In 
winter its beans, of which it produces 
quantities, again feed the cattle, when a 
prolonged wet spell or severe cold de- 
stroys fora time the grazing. It is to be 
noticed that upon all these trees in this 
section of country the mistletoe grows in 
rank luxuriance, its evergreen leaves and 
profuse wax-like berries presenting a most 
beautiful appearance. 

The cactus is almost as useful as the 
mesquite, and its quantity is inexhaustible. 
Its leaves are very succulent, holding an 
enormous quantity of moisture. Ina 
drouth or spell of cold, when the flocks 
would otherwise suffer for food, the sheep 
herders build large fires and partially roast 
itin quantities. This burns off the thorns, 
and the sheep keep fat on this food. For 
horses and cows, they split open with their 
long knives the broad, thick leaves, and 
the animals eat out the inside, thus pro- 
curing both food and drink. This cactus 
has, too, great medicinal qualities, drawing 
all soreness and inflammation from the 
cuts and bruises of both man and beast; 
besides, it bears a fruit which is edible and 
pleasant to the taste, and from which the 
Mexicans make a firm, dark sweetmeat, 
called queso de tuna—literally, cheese of 
the prickly-pear. 

This is like being in a foreign country. 
The vegetation is all strange; the vacti of 
different kinds grow tall and branch outas 
large as trees, looking weird and uncanny. 
Spanish is spoken everywhere, and even 
on the train one sees the signs in that lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Se prohibe fumar en este carro” 
—Smoking is forbidden in this car. 

‘El Colorado con un peso se paga 
ocho pesos; el Blanco se paga parejo” 
—The red with a dollar pays eight dol- 
lars; the white pays even. 

It was the first ery heard at the Fiesta 
of Laredo, Texas, a festival which is one 
of the sights and features of this border 
town. Nowhere else in the United States, 
and nowhere else in the State, perhaps, 
can this holiday of the people be seen in 
such perfection. Commencing two weeks 
before Christmas, it stretches over forty 
days and nights, being at its very best on 
Sunday evenings. Three thousand people 
throng the level plaza, streaming in and 
out of the booths. These are all devoted 
to games of chance, and evident!y this 
Mexican population of Texas means gam- 
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bling when they institute a frolic. Tha; 
it is directly contrary to the laws of the 
State, all know; but what is a great com 
monwealth to do when she numbers }je; 
Latin children by tens of thousands, and 
they ask to be allowed to keep up the ¢¢! 
ebration of their peculiar feast aw inherited 
from their forefathers? So the State's ay 
thorities shut their eyes, and the fiestas 
flourish. 

The town of Laredo presents one of the 
glaring contrasts so common in Texas 
To all intents and purposes it is Spanish 
showing in its jacals, adobe houses, low 
walled, flat-roofed stone buildings, and 
the barred and grated windows to its 
dwellings, all the characteristics of old 
Spain. Its beggars complete the picture 
and its water-carriers, with their barrels 
drawn by sturdy little donkeys .called 
burros, add to the illusion. In contradis 
tinction to this, electric lights swing in 
the narrow, stone- paved streets, and the 
low-roofed dwellings, with their stone 
walls of three and four feet thickness, are 
illuminated with incandescent globes. An 
ice factory helps to cool the water carted 
along the streets, and overlooking the 
straw-thatched and wattled jacals, a mag 
nificent seminary rears its stately propor 
tions. 

Along the streets everything is Span 
ish—the signs, the language, the people 
even the dogs, for the hairless Mexican 
canine called pelon is in full force 
Americans are there, of course—many of 
them—but they are lost in the general 
foreign air which pervades the place. The 
sehoras and sefioritas wear no hats, but 
over their heads the dearly loved shawl, 
or tapalo, which is often used to coquet 
tishly conceal the lower part of the face, 
leaving only the great dark eyes ex 
posed, thus adding to their effective 
ness. The use of this shawl is general, 
from the great - grandmother, bowed, 
wrinkled, and leather-colored, to the wee 
tot just walking alone; they all wear it 
and wear it at all times, performing 4 
thousand duties while enveloped in its 
embarrassing folds as easily as does the 
domestic who pushes her sleeves out 0! 
the way before commencing work. 

The men and boys all affect the high 
crowned, broad - brimmed Mexican lat 0! 
felt, with its twisted silver snakes around 
the crown and the arms of Mexico em: 
broidered on the side, or else there is 4 
silver filigree lace wound about it, and 
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ole hat is heavy 
rnamentation done 
threads of the pre- 
netal. These hats 
ynderful sums, and 
ean will 
ree times as much 
head-gear as he will 


ranchero 


the other wants of 
ily combined. 
edo has many lovely 
sh women, handsome 


to be an eternal 


‘tation to the grave but 


caballeros, 
and so the windows of these 

ises, Which are built im 
mediately on the street, are 


um - hearted 


cuarded by iron bars, form- 
nga grating through which 
one may glance and smile and whisper, 
rhaps, when the nights are dark and no 
is very near, but the lovers’ kiss and 
hand-clasp are things that may not be. 
Many of these Mexican maidens are beau- 
tifully fair, the white of the skin making 
their eyes darker and larger by contrast, 
while the lace rebozo, which they drape 
so gracefully about them, lends an almost 
irresistible piquancy to their charms. 
In using the generic title ‘‘ Mexican” 
when alluding to the inhabitants of a 
urge part of western Texas, it is for the 
vant of a better term. They are Texans 
by birth, and their fathers before them, 
uit they are of the Mexican race, and 
have kept their blood, language, and man- 
ners distinct from the Americans. Yet 
when you question their leaders on which 
side they would fight in case of war with 
Mexico, they draw themselves up proud- 
ly and say, ‘‘ We are Texans and Amer- 
would fight for the United 
Still, they do not speak the lan- 
guage of this country, and they are ac- 
cused of not desiring to even under- 
iit 
No one traversing the streets of Laredo 
iid imagine himself in the United 
The heavy, wooden - tired, and 
o-wheeled cart is everywhere in use; 
the burros, with their loads of fagots slung 
ou either side of their patient little backs, 
pass through the streets driven by a Mexi- 
au with grave brown face, broad-brimmed 
mbrero, and red blanket thrown around 
is shoulders. On the sidewalk the pep- 
per venders have spread their squares of 
White cloth, heaped high with the glow- 


icans: we 


States.”’ 
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THE WATER-CART. 


ing scarlet berries. On every corner stand 
the candy-makers, selling their sweet 
wares. Nueces dulces and queso de tuna 
are prime favorites—the first, a delightful 
compound of pecans, cinnamon, and sug- 
ar; the latter, already mentioned, a very 
doubtful-looking sweetmeat, made of the 
juice and pulp of the fruit of the prickly- 
pear cactus. Then, too, they have a con- 
serve of cocoa-nut, and squares of pump- 
kin candied crisp without and soft with- 
in. And here the little children and 
fair maidens stop to buy, making every- 
where artistic groups in form and color; 
for they delight in bright hues, and the 
blues, pinks, and buffs of their choice look 
well against the sombre background of 
the old stone houses and the crumbling 
adobe walls, which seem like remnants 
of a fortified Spanish town. This bright- 
ness of attire contrasts pleasingly with 
the dark clothes of the men,who show no 
colors unless in the lining of their cloaks, 
or the stripes which adorn the great soft 
blankets so many of them wear shawl- 
wise about them. 

The houses of this town are all inter- 
esting, and emphasize the contrast of its 
inhabitants and manners. The modern 
structures are light, elegant, and essen- 
tially American; the residences of the 
wealthy Spaniards are low, broad, and 
cover much space. Built of stone and 
flat to the ground, the walls are from two 
to four feet thick, being impenetrable by 
the heat of summer suns as well as ‘the 
chilling winds of winter. Square and 
lacking architectural beauty without, 
within the proportions are perfectly pre- 
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THE BANJO PLAYER. 


served, and everywhere the pure Gothic 
arch is observable, partitions and door- 
casings having that form. The walls in 
many cases are frescoed and otherwise 
ornamented in brilliant colors, the ‘paint 
used being those pure Mexican pigments 
with which the ancient churches were 
adorned, and which never change color. 
The drawing is strange and stiff, but ef- 
fective, for anything flowing or graceful 
would be out of keeping with the massive 
walls, cemented floors, and solid stone 
door-lintels and window-sills. No won- 
der that these houses last hundreds of 
years, for their materials are indestruc- 
tible, and their flat roofs are covered with 
tiles burnt as hard as stone itself. 

The homes of the very poor areastrange 
mixture of the odd, the grotesque, and the 
pitiful. It seems dreadful indeed that 
human beings should have to dwell with 
such wretched shelter from the elements; 
yet it appears to suffice them, and they 
are as calmly content as their equally 
grave and more comfortable neighbors. 
Their houses are made of sticks and clay 
thatched and patched with old pieces of 
blanket and of wagon covers, with discard- 
ed kerosene cans flattened out and nailed 
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upon the roof, or over some hole tor; 
the side of the hut. Even tomato ea) 
are so utilized, and some of these misery; 
ble dwellings were seen with roofs ¢|ittey 
ing in the sunshine, and composed \ 

of old tin cans of all kinds and sizes 
straightened out and fastened on. So 
is that the ‘‘ Greaser” has found a 

last for these seemingly useless things 
And here again a contrast strikes one 
for these paupers are often land-owners 
possessing the piece of ground upon which 
their poor hut stands, holding on to 
through generations, and when their 
dwelling shall be demolished by time o 
the elements, they will rebuild it in the 
same horrible style, living and dying con 
tentedly in the midst of their children 
and goats, wrapped in their blankets on a 
dirt floor, and watched over by a cheap 
print of the Virgin Mary hung against 
the wall. 

A child's funeral passing by will strike 
Americans as a thing the most unlik 
their own customs. First comes at a trot 
an open carriage, in which sits the priest 
in pure white canonicals and bareheaded 
The next carriage has on its box the driv 
er, and a young man who carries across 
his lap a coffin lid covered and trimmed 
with rose-colored cambric. Within sit 
four young girls dressed as brides, with 
wreaths and veils, supporting upon their 
laps a little coffin, enveloped in rose-color 
and dressed with flowers. The little dead 
child within is covered with them, and the 
girls look neither grave nor sad. Behind 
come other carriages, and then people 
walking on either side of the narrow 
street. The horses move briskly across 
the plaza, and stopping in front of the 
Catholic church, the girls act as pall-bear 
ers, carrying in the coffin and placing it 
before the altar. Then they kneel, one at 
each corner, and bow their heads as thie 
gray -haired priest performs the burial 
service. This done, they again bear tlie 
body to the carriage, and taking their 
places, drive to the cemetery to bury their 
dead. It seems strange indeed to those 
unacquainted with their ways, for it is al- 
most like a merrymaking, showing n0 
sign of grief nor mourning. 

In this queer, foreign, Texan life the 
fiesta is certainly the piéce de résistance 
Imagine the great square plaza bounded 
on all sides by a row of temporary struc: 
tures—booths as it were—some made of 
canvas, some of boards; all around on the 
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d about thirty feet away, runs a are born gamblers. Themen press around 
ches, leaving thus a broad road the roulette tables, los colores, curveta. 
Here are seated hundreds of and many other games combining num 


old men and women, young bersand colors. They win and lose, these 
their grave-looking hus- grave Spaniards, with never a change of 


Ln 
They neither smile nor 


thful sefioritas with their due- countenance. 
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MEXICAN WOMAN WASHING 
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alas, many to whom such guar- frown, lament nor rejoice; in dead silence 
would not be welcome, and in- they make their play, in silence are ru 


They mix ined, or in silence pocket their gains and 


most unnecessary. ’ 
it is a feast of the people, move on. Curveta, which is our lotto 
Into or keno, is the ladies’ game; here they 
gamble, and with almost as little outward 


Isr < 
they know no distinctions. 
s they crowd, for here are all 
cames of chance, and Mexicans excitement as the men. 


<XXI.—No. 482.—25 
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At the various booths are stationed 
bands of stringed instruments, and very 
pretty music they make, though some- 
what odd withal, Mexican time being 
quite different from that kept by Amer- 
ican bands. Here and there are couples 
dancing, but always in some gambling- 
room, as an extra attraction it is to be 
It is, though, a queer perform- 
ance; the women are neither young nor 
pretty, nor even attractively robed. <A 
couple, man and woman, stand on a piece 
of hoard about four feet square; they face 
each other and begin to dance, first slow- 
ly, then fast and faster, but always apart 
and in a series of jig steps. Occasionally 
the woman stops, while the man contin- 
ues, and it is then he sings, lifting up his 
voice in a shrill false soprano, and giving 
utterance to a song that is neither musical 
nor gay. Sometimes he stops and she 
dances and sings; this they keep up for 
hours, and seemingly are never tired. 
The whole thing has a strangely ludicrous 
effect to an outsider, for neither dancers 
nor lookers-on ever smile, but keep undis- 
turbed their imperturbable gravity. These 
booths and gambling-rooms have only 
earthen floors, tramped hard and smooth 
by the many feet which press them. 
There is no protection against cold, the 
eanvas and open board walls which run 
around three sides, leaving one entirely 
open, afford no shelter should a norther 
spring up. But the climate is very kind 
to these children of the sun, and should 
it indeed be cool enough to make them 
draw their shawls and blankets closer 
about them, great fires are built in the 
open plaza. 

Texas, settled as it is with emigrants 
from every part of the Union and of Eu- 


supposed. 


SOCIAL LIFE 

BY ETHEL 

‘ PY EAUTIFUL city! So venerable, so 
B lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so serene! 
And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, 
spreading her gardens to the moonlight, 
or whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age, who will 
deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us near to the true goal 
of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection—to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth 


rope, presents such a variety of characte 
among its people that it will be hard ; 
say what is their most prominent trai; 
The personal characteristics which use 
to distinguish them are changing 
early times their lives as pioneers \ 

hard and fraught with danger that 

them grave and even severe, but no 
have become decidedly a gay peop|: 
sure-loving and pleasure-seeking 
merly a rigid plainness and sever’ 
marked their lives and surroundings 
this day, even in the counties remote from 
the centres of population, their tastes hay 
become more luxurious. They crave t 
elegancies and refinements of life, whic 
is but the natural effect of the superior f. 
cilities for education which distinguish t 
State. Yet with the simplicity has dis 
appeared much of the hospitality of th: 
olden time; the warm and unquestioning 
welcome grows rarer each day, and 
entertainment of guests is more a matte 
of calculation or distant social obligat 
than a spontaneous outpouring of hosp 
table hearts. Yet away off upon 
frontier are still found, here and th: 
specimens of those strong, brave early set 
tlers who live literally with their lives 
their hands, establishing themselves 
beyond the outposts of civilization, not 
knowing at what time the red men mighi 
raid upon them and lay their homes i 
ashes. Sturdy houses those, stockades the 
might better be called, built of heavy w 
right logs, with thatched or sodded roofs 
houses that are forts as well as homes 


which asks no questions, but entertains 
the wayfarer, giving him all that he re 
quires and that their store affords ** wil 

out money and without price.” 


IN OXFORD. 
M. ARNOLD. 


seen from another side?” Probably ina 
the prose writings of Matthew Arno 

there is no more magical passage than tl 
just quoted eulogy upon Oxford in tli 
preface to the first Series of Essays 

Criticism. And apart from all its beau! 
of phrase, never was the spirit of Oxfor 
so finely caught, the teaching of the plac: 
so happily epitomized. For in spite 0! 
the verdict of many an impatient, restles 
modern that Oxford is sleepy, enervating 
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THE WALK BY THE CHERWELL 


l-fashioned, and the like, there are oth- many changes have taken place in the old 
to whom every stone of its gray walls, life of the place. Science has grown 
lade of its greensward, is charged bolder every year, and every. year some 

th a gentle stimulus, a certain sweet new, unlovely, but eminently practical 
ouragement. Let the stranger who building is added to the scientific quarter 
wld fain understand the secret of the in the Parks; the Fellows marry, and for 
we turn into a college garden some _ themselves and for their families rows of 
ening in late spring, and there, giving red brick villas have sprung up to the 
p to the influences around him, north of the town with the rapidity of 

n patience till their meaning grows mushrooms onan August night; theology 

ear to him. Gradually the air, laden too has flourished of late, and to accom- 
eady with all the fragrance of lilacs modate its new development one college 

| laburnums, will seem to him laden has already risen into being on the beau 
ilso with things of deep spiritual import. tiful old Merton cricket-ground, and an 
d enthusiasms which he had fancied other, ruled by men of light and leading, 
ivied with his dead youth revive in him; threatens to establish itself close by, de 
spirations he had put aside as Quixotic molishing in so doing some of the most 
sionary in his contact with the act- beautiful old houses in the city. In some 
vorid stir in him with their old purity respects, indeed, it would seem to a hasty 

| strength; beauty which had become judge as though Oxford, in spite of Ar- 
dead letter to him grows suddenly alive, nold’s impassioned assertion that the thing 
und in the end all the gross fibre which is impossible, had been given over to 
iad grown up round hissoul seemsto melt the Philistines, and many of the older 
vay, and he realizes once again his spir- school of Oxford men shake their heads 
tual union with the ideal. over the innovations, and predict nothing 
na word, the true spirit of Oxford is but ruin in the future. And yet such 
inti-materialistie, and to say this in the depression is largely the result of insuf- 
atter half of the nineteenth century is to ficient knowledge. The changes which 
say much indeed. Of late years, itistrue, have taken place in Oxford in the last 
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GATEWAY, NEW COLLEGE GARDENS 


twenty years are no doubt distasteful, and 
naturally so, to the man who knew and 
loved the place before they were even 
dreamed of. Weare all /audatores tem- 
poris acti, and it is hard to be just to the 
new when we love the old so well. But 
even for the conservative lover of Oxford, 
to whom all that is new is vile, there is 
some consolation to be found if he will 
only look far enough. For the changes, 
numerous as they are, are mere excres- 
cences on the surface, and disturb no whit 
the real and permanent genius locz. 

For every new thing there is an old 
one which more than compensates for it. 
Laboratories may increase and multiply, 
hundreds of new ‘*‘ villa residences ” may 
form themselves into unsightly suburbs, 
and every sect in the kingdom may be 
represented in the great school of theolo- 
gy which is to be the glory of the Oxford 
of the future, but the heart of the beauti- 
ful old town will remain unchanged, the 
rooks will still build their nests in the New 
College elms, the Cherwell will still glide 
past Addison’s Walk, the ghost of Duns 
Scotus will still iinger in Merton Library, 
and from her guardian towers the ‘*en- 
chantments of the Middle Age” will whis- 
per still to every understanding heart. 
All things change, yet much remains the 
same—a paradox which yet contains a 
truth. 

As might be expected, with all the ex- 


ternal changes in Oxford have come many 
changes in the social life. In former days 
—I am speaking of twenty years ago 

there was one large university set, wit! 
clearly defined limits, consisting of Heads 
of Houses, Professors and their families 
and such dons as cared at all for the socia 
side of life. The social tone was rigid and 
exclusive in the extreme, and it was hard 
if not impossible, for any ‘‘ outsider” to 
get a footing in Oxford society at all. A 
student of human nature might have bee: 


interested to find that in this republic of 


intellect the laws of social precedence wer 
as rigidly kept as in any courtly capita 
but, other than psychologically speaking 
there was, of course, very little to be said 
for its narrow provinciality ; and it is per 
haps, on the whole, a good thing that wit 
autres temps have come autres moew's 
The question as to whether the new spirit 
which now animates Oxford society is it 
self altogether desirable is one which, p 
haps, it were premature to pronounce upo! 
The changes in the collegiate system 
cluding the ability of Fellows to marry 
are too new and too extensive for it to 
quite fair to judge just yet of their work 
ing; another ten years will show m 
clearly whether we have improved 

the old, or whether the last state of Oxfor 
society is likely to prove worse than tlie 
first. But one point of difference makes 
itself very clearly apparent to any dispas 


ee 


SOCIAL LIFE 


bserver of the old and the new. 
yrofessorial society, whatever its 
ngs, was, at any rate, distinctive, 
genuine academic spirit—athing 
ict,and to be judged assuch. The 
modern Oxford, on the other 

les itself on its abandonment of 
primness, upon its cosmopolitan- 
resemblance to the great world 

, which lies so temptingly near, 
vould almost seem to be the am 
some of its younger members to 

n Oxford into a sort of Brixton 
don, with the same inestimable 
jlitan privileges. This may or may 
laudable ambition; there is plen- 
om for difference of opinion. But 
same time it sometimes occurs to 
it it would be well, perhaps, for Ox 
. realize that since it is not and ney- 
London, it might be a more 
d course to strike out a vigorous, 
ndent line of its own—to shake 
will, the mistakes of the past, re- 

it the same time that distinctive 

» spirit which must always most 
iately animate the society of a 


ersity town. 


oticeable result of the system of 

: Fellows is the falling off of that 
institution known as ‘‘dinner 
When the teaching staff of the 

for the most part lived on the 
the high table (at which the 
and so called because it is on a 
iis at the upper end of the hall) 
vays well filled. Moreover the 
large has always been led to be- 
that the secintillations of academic 
the common-room gatherings after 


r were brilliant to a degree. But, 


report speaks true, that common- 
wit has ‘‘all gon avay in de Ewig- 
‘e Hans Breitmann’s*‘barty.” For 
ried Fellow dines in the bosom of 
imily in St. Margaret's Road; and if 


hould think it incumbent on him to 


n hall every now and then, he 
y hurries off directly after dinner 
ssuburban home. The consequence 
i many colleges the high table is 
eserted. The few who still dine 
re either the very young Fellows, 
only biding their time before 
0 enter upon a world of butchers’ 
d perambulators, or the confirmed 
elors, who tend naturally to be- 
ore and more crusty as their con- 
1 the outer world diminishes. 
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There are some places in the world 
which seem, viewed superficially at least, 
to be independent of humanity. During 
the first week one spends in Venice, for 
instance, One is enthusiastically certain 
that one could live a life full of interest 
and color if one were not on speaking 


DR. E. B. TYLOR 


terms with any one inthe place. The old 
palaces speak to one as one glides past 
them in the moonlight, and wherever one 
goes soft voices whisper thrilling things 
to one from out a richly storied past. The 
swish of the gondolier’s oar, the iapping 
of the water against the houses, all the in 

definable murmurs of the most silent city 
in the world, speak the unwritten language 
of the place; so that if contentment be the 
only object of man’s existence, it would 
seem that in Venice, at least, his fellow 

man contributes very little to its attain 

ment. Oxford belongs to very much the 
same category ; the place itself is full of an 
undying charm; there is an intoxication 
in the very air; and, though friendship 
and intercourse with one’s fellows make 
life richer there as everywhere else, it 
almost seems as though, for a time at 
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A. FREEMAN 
t s photograph by H 


s and Saunders, Oxf 


least, it would be possible to live in Ox 
ford unloved and unloving, and yet to 
find life worth living. Doubtless, in the 
long-run, there would creep into this self 
ish existence a sense of something lack 


ing, a consciousness of ‘that old discon 
tent’? which Emerson defines so well as 
the ‘fine innuendo by which the soul 


makes its enormous claim,” but for a time, 
rate, the glamour of 
would suffice. 


at any the place 

In the summer term, and particularly 
the early part of it, Oxford is a city of 
dreams; effort of any kind is more or less 
difficult, and one lives on from day to 
day inakind of tranee, full of vague aspi 
rations, and feeling very far removed from 
the actualities of life. One falls naturally 
into a pleasant routine, all the pleasanter 
The morning 
passes in reading or writing, and in the 
afternoon one turns out for a leisurely 
constitutional, followed by a look in at 
the Radcliffe Library to browse for an 


for its gentle monotony. 


hour on the new books, then home, stop 
ping on one’s way to watch the cricket 
match in the Parks for half an hour, ly- 
ing in Bohemian comfort on the grass. 
And in the evening to stroll about the 
quiet roads, listening to the bells, watch 
ing the moon rise and the stars come out, 
drinking in the while the fragrant air, 
brings peace and dreamless sleep at night. 
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There are variations, of course. 
peaceful existence, but perhaps, i 
with 
serve to enhance its attractions. 


mon most social joys, the 
concerts, garden parties, follow 
other in quick succession during t] 
mer term, and the reads by the Pan 
ally so silent and deserted, resou: 
the ponderous rumblings of the 
nous Oxford cab. There is much { 
pleasant in this gay, ebullient lif 
bling over as it is with youth and 
but something a little sad too as the 
go by, and many an Oxford residen 
occasion to flee from the place whe 
yearly commemoration gayeties 


Possibly the necessarily fluctuating 
ture of the undergraduate element, 

makes the social life seem sometimes 
a constantly changing kaleidoscoy. 
the perennial youthfulness of it all 
to produce this feeling of sadness; 

sentiment, 

should be fought against and over 
The winter term has of late becony 
most as gay as the summer term, 


the best it is a selfish 


bly gayer, as far as the residents ar 
cerned, for the summer gayeties are ¢ 
over largely into the hands of the f 
relatives of the undergraduates, who « 
from afar, and Oxford swarms wit! 
ty girls and complacent mothers 
shown the sights of the town by yo 
whose faces beam with mingled pric 
importance. 

Among the leaders of Oxford so: 


are to be found several well-known names 
equally honored on both sides of the At 


Max Miiller’s ho 


close to the University Parks, is on 


lantic. Professor 


DOSS 


the pleasantest social centres in the plac 
and he and his wife and daughter abou 


in genial hospitality.* Their 
garden at the back, shaded 
chestnut - trees, is hardly ever empt 


str 


by cit 


nN Sé 


the summer months, and in the winte: 


weekly day ‘‘at home” gives pleasant 
portunities for those undergraduates 
have the entrée of the house to 1 
their social angles. Across the road ! 


Professor Max Miiller’s stands a little r 


brick house which belonged at one t 
to Walter Pater, the apostle of the R: 


n 


sance, but four years ago he left Oxfor 


to pursue a literary life in London 


il 


} 


the house passed into other hands. Fu 


ther northward, on the Banbury R 


* A portrait of Professor Max Miiller wa 
in the May number of Harper's Magazine, 1858 


Salise ar 


ai 
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found the home of Dr. Burdon 


mn, the famous physiologist, the 


which 
vivisectionists 


the fierce controversy 


Oxford between 
vivisectionists over the grant for 


His 
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a young man exclaim, after a talk with 
Dr. Tylor, *‘He is the simplest ‘ great 
man’ I have ever talked with!” a remark 
which only serves to put into words the 
impression he makes upon all who know 
him. 


physiological laboratory. 


Striking in a westerly direction down 
Museum Street, and under the quaint old 


archway of the Lamb and Flag, into the 


it, stooping figure and striking 
ial face are now among the most 
sights in Oxford. 





SHOWING OFF THE TOWN-—MAGDALEN TOWER FROM THE BRIDGE. 


broad stretch of St. Giles, one comes upon 
a fine old gray stone house, which has in 
its time been through a variety of vicissi- 
tudes. At one time it was used equally 
as the judges’ lodgings during the assizes 
and as a girls’ high-school. Now it is in 
the hands of Professor Freeman and his 
two daughters. Freeman, who was elect- 
ed to the Regius Professorship of Modern 


Turning southvard again, and strolling 
hrough the west side of the Parks, one 
comes to the South Parks Road, where 
stands the house of Dr. E. B. Tylor, the 
He is one of the most de- 
ful of all the seientifie men of the 
and his house, to which he and his 
their friends, 

I once heard 


inthropologist. 





delight in welcoming 
eculiarly pleasant one. 
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DR. FRANCK BRIGHT. 


From a photograph by Hills and Saunders, Oxford, 


History, succeeding Professor (now Bish- 
op) Stubbs, is one of the most individual 
figures in Oxford, and his excitability and 
impetuous temperament give rise to end 
less stories of more or less doubtful au- 
thenticity. His lectures are generally 
attended a 
among professorial lectures 


well feature rare indeed 
and are al 
ways full of interest and stinfulus. He 
is an ardent anti-vivisectionist, and took 
a vigorous part in the agitation against 
the grant for Professor Burdon Sander 
son's new laboratory. In the great de- 
bate of convocation on the subject which 
was held in the Sheldonian Theatre, he 
was one of the most impassioned of the 
in spite of the 
fact that his words were completely drown- 
ed by 


opposition speakers, and 


the shouts of the undergraduates 
from the gallery above him, he continued 
to speak with unabated enthusiasm till 
he had said all he wanted to say—with 
the result that the scene was not without 
its humor to a disinterested spectator. 

A little further up the wide old street 
to the north of the church, a short row of 
gray stuccoed villas stands modestly back 
from the street. In one of them lives 
Mrs. T. H. Green, the widow of the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, who exer- 
cised such a deep if limited influence over 





the Oxford of his day. His na , 
lately come into prominence bet! 
general public from the fact that 
the avowed original of *‘ Mr. Grey 

Humphrey Ward's novel of Role 
mere, but by all who knew Oxfo 


a 
By 
2 
g 


lived and 

there, his name has long been | 
and revered. It may not be uni: 
ing to note that one of the most d 


during the years he 


tive features of the views of the la 
fessor Green was his desire to see a « 
union between the town and uni 
and for many years, in harmony wi 
convictions, he sat as a member « 
Oxford Town Council, an example 
has since been followed by several dis 
guished university men. 

Passing from the Professors to 
Heads of Houses, the first name 
naturally suggests itself is that of Profess 
or Jowett, the well-known translat 
Plato,and Master of Balliol College. P: 
ably no one man has influenced Oy 
so widely and profoundly in the last 
ty years as Mr. Jowett—whether for 
or woe posterity must finally decide.* A 
present Oxford men are roughly di 
into his followers and his opponents 
it is impossible for an outsider to 
any opinion on the subject. But 
much at least is certain, that whatey 
may ultimately be thought of his d 
opment and encouragement of the ex 
ination system, which tends, as som: 
sert, to the destruction of a disinterest 
love of learning, his influence upo. 
life and character of the men who } 
come under his sway at Balliol has 
of the noblest and loftiest kind. He has 
lived his life in and among his men 
yet has found leisure and opportunit 
lastingly enrich the world of scholars 
and in his fame and 
read the death-warrant of that older « 
ception of the duties of a college Hea 
consistently carried out by the late Ma 
Pattison. That in the future it w 
practically impossible for a man to 
cept the position of Head of a House 
continue to lead the life of a scholai 
cluse, knowing nothing and caring less 
about the men under his rule, is d ¥ 
the first instance to Professor Jowett 
to Professor Jowett alone. To hav: 
troduced a spirit of increased persona 
terest and of keener enthusiasm into | 


success mi: 





* A portrait of Professor Jowett was g * Li 
the December number of Harper's Magazine, 187° 
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ching staff of the university is union closer between Oxford and the best 
sufficient positive work for one life of the capital, between the old Balliol 
ve done; his mistakes, if he has andthe new. His example has been fol- 
may well be left to rectify lowed by several other Heads of Houses, 
suchas Mr. Broderick, the Warden of Mer 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


From a photograph by Alexander Bassano, Londor 


Oxford society the Master is a very ton, and Sir William Anson, the Warden 
power. For many years past it of All-Souls, and the streets of Oxford 

n his custom to fill his house from on Sundays, particularly in the summer 

to Monday with well-known term, are oddly full of London faces. 

ers, who may be either old mem University College, the oldest in Oxford, 

s college or distinguished social said by tradition to have been founded by 

es in the London world, and the Mas- Alfred the Great, is now presided over by 
ner parties at Balliol on Saturday Dr. Franck Bright, the author of a widely 
day evenings are among the most used History of England, who succeeded 
ng social events of the place. By Dr. Bradley in the mastership on the ap 
ip this constant intercourse with pointment of the latter to the deanery of 

he has sueceeded in drawing the Westminster. He isa genial, socially dis 
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posed man, full of a certain dry humor, 
and immensely popular in the college. 
They tell a story of him which sufficient- 
ly illustrates the quality of his humor. 
The college had done well one year in the 


annual spring boat races, and the crew, 
elated by their success, indulged them- 


selves by giving an unusually uproarious 
bump-supper at the conclusion of their 
exertions. The next morning one of their 
number had occasion to present himself 
in the Master’s study to give him an es- 
say. The Master was sitting at his writ- 
ing-table, evidently absorbed in business. 
Presently he looked up, to see the young 
man standing at his elbow, essay in hand. 

‘**So-and-so,” said the Master (he stut- 
ters a little), ‘‘ you were all d-d-drunk last 
night.” 

‘*No, sir! upon my word, sir!” remon- 
strated the young man, full of righteous 
indignation. 

‘*Th-th-then there’s no excuse for you,” 
said the Master, and went on with his 
writing. 

As might be expected from the nature 
of the place, Oxford is the home of several 
distinguished authors and authoresses, and 
several others just beginning upon a liter- 
ary career. About two years ago a little 
story appeared in the pages of Temple Bar 
under the name of ‘‘A Village Tragedy,” 
and signed by ‘‘ Margaret L. Woods.” Az 
first it shared the fate of most magazine 
stories —received passing notices ia the 
papers, for the most part favorable, and 
was apparently forgotten. But it soon be- 
came evidentthat upon the thinking world, 
or, at any rate, upon the esoteric literary 
coterie, the little book had made a very 
distinct mark. It was discussed with com- 
plimentary seriousness by good literary 
judges, and slowly but surely won its way 
into general notice. In the course of time 
a French critic becoming possessed and 
enamoured of it, it was translated in the 
Débats, a compliment rarely paid to Eng- 
lish fiction; and in America, last winter, 
I found that it was causing no small sen- 
sation, having even been considered of 
sufficient importance to serve as the sole 
intellectual repast at a girls’ ‘discussion 
lunch.” Mrs. Woods, the author of this ad- 
mirable though painful book-—this sketch 
of the life of two English peasants, drawn 
in the sombre tints of their suffering, and 
bitten in with their tears—is the second 
daughter of Dr. Bradley, the present Dean 
of Westminster, and the wife of the Presi- 
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dent of Trinity College, Oxford. To thoge 
who had known her in Oxford, the exee 
lence of her work came in no wa 
surprise; her ability was always 
tioned; it was a mere matter of s 

tion as to the time it would public 

itself and the form it would assum: 
her next book will be looked for y : 
terest both by her Oxford friends and by 
that larger circle of unknown friends hey 
little book has won for her in FE: 
and America alike. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
Oxford is the home of *‘ Lewis Caryrol].” 
the author of Alice in Wonderland. the 
queen of nonsense books. He is a Senior 
Student of Christ Church, and was for 
many years Mathematical Lecturer to the 
college, but retired from this latter post 
some few years ago, in order to devote 
himself more unreservedly to literary 
work. As might be gathered from his 
books, he is a genuine lover of children, 
and his beautiful suite of rooms in the 
northwest corner of Wolsey’s great quad 
rangle, looking over St. Aldgate’s, were at 
one time a veritable children’s paradise 
Never did rooms contain so many cup- 
boards, and never did cupboards contain 
such endless stores of fascinating things 
Musical boxes, mechanical performing 
bears, picture-books innumerable, toys of 
every description, came forth in bewilder 
ing abundance before the child’s astonish 
ed eyes; no wonder, then, that in childish 
years a day spent with ‘‘ Lewis Carroll 
was like a glimpse into a veritable El 
Dorado of innocent delights! For many 
years he was a considerable amateur phi 
tographer, and amused himself by taking 
his little friends in all sorts of odd and 
fanciful costumes, till his albums became 
filled with Japanese boysand girls, begga! 
maids in picturesque tatters, or Joans of 
Arc in glitteringarmor. The smell of te 
collodion he used to pour on to the nega 
tive, his small ‘‘ subjects” watching him 
open-mouthed the while, lingers in 1 
memory still, and the sight of the box in 
the dark room which used to be pulled out 
for them to stand upon, in order that the) 
might watch more comfortably the mys- 
terious process of “ developing,” 
not long ago to remind one at least of lus 
quondam child friends, humorously if 4 
little painfully, of the flight of time 

Among notable ‘‘ outsiders” who have 
settled in Oxford during the last ten years 
is to be found Miss Rhoda Broughton 


Yiand 


served 





1 ¢ 


An 


SGCIAL LIFE 


ROWING DOWN 


wming book-lined study in one of 


st picturesque old houses in ( yxford, 


tes the books which have produced 
inv smiles and tears both here and 
erica. She lives with her sister, 
Newecome, to whom the house be 
ind when they are in Oxford, the 
on tea hour generally finds them 
the tea table in. their flower-filled 
g-room, winter and summer alike. 
mor which makes Rhoda Brough- 
ioks the most entertaining in mod- 


English fiction iseven more apparent 


conversation, and its spontaneity 

ingency make her the most de 
company imaginable 

ng the region of personalities, 
| remain one or two points to be 
ipon in order to complete, as far 
le, this rough sketch of Oxford 
ie river, which, though in reality 
nes, is for some unexplained rea 
d the Isis at Oxford, contributes 
rely to the pleasures of the sum 
n the lower river, as that part of 
| which flows under Folly Bridge, 


IN OXFORD 


TO IFFLEY 


past Christ Church Meadows to Iffley, 
Sandford,and Nuneham, the annual eight 
oared races take place, and the scene on a 
fine evening in the “‘ eights’ week, which 
generally falls about the middle of May, 
is indescribably gay and brilliant. On 
the left, the long line of college barges 
drawn up along the bank groans beneath 
the weight of a brightly dressed crowd; 
the opposite bank, which, though so 
near, lies in another county (for the 
Thames divides Oxfordshire from Berk- 
shire), is crowded with humbler sight-seers, 
the band discourses in the distance, and 
a continuous stream of people passes to 
and fro beneath the friendly shelter of the 
trees. Suddenly a gun booms in the dis- 
tance,and after three minutes’ eager strain 
ing of the eyes the moving line of men in 
multicolored coats comes into near view 
round the corner of the towing- path. 
Shouts, rattles, bells, rend the soft spring 
air, and in a moment more the nose of the 
leading boat shoots round the bend of the 
river, and for the great mass of the spec- 
tators the excitement begins. 
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The Cherwell, a tributary of the Thames, 
which rises near Banbury, of nursery- 
rhyme fame, and passes at the end of its 
course through the University Parks, past 
the Magdalen Deer Park, and on to Christ 
Church Meadows, is greatly used for boat- 
ing in the summer term by married tu- 
tors and their families; and a large boat- 
house, built just outside the Parks’ bound- 
ary for the accommodation of some thirty 
boats, has almost converted the river into 
a private recreation-ground for the mar- 
ried Fellow. There is a peculiar charm 
about the Cherwell which is lacking to 
the more imposing Thames; and looking 


back over past years one finds t! 
winding stream threading its way | 
fragrant hay fields, past hedges p 
wild roses, and later on through s 
star-like lilies, forming the gent}; 
ground to many a lovely memory 

So life passes in the beautiful « 
versity town, and will pass when 
all forgotten—we who have loved { 
Alma Mater with such passionate atfee 


tion. And yet there should be no sad 
ness in the thought, for it is her calm in 
mutability in the midst of the ebb and 


flow of human life which makes her what 


she is—the guardian of our nobler selyes 


THE SCARECROW. 










BY S. P. McLEAN GREENE. 


E had not that humorous expression o 
countenance which his name and gar) 


implied. 


On approach, his face appeared thought 


ful, dignified, even with a touch of sad 
ness. 
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1 come, an old man, childless, 
onless,and meekly and depreca- 
ren up his abode in a deserted 
e outskirts of the village. 
having at first mysteriously 
iat he was a ‘* miser,” an 
minal in hiding, had finally 
» take note of his harmless, indi 
He could even obtain 


or es- 


some 
d jobs of work in the village to 
he would work always faithful- 
less than half price. 
so peculiarly indeed did his ap 
resemble that of his forlorn pro 
s, the tattered and rickety senti 
fields, that it had been 
to bring a smile to the features 
the most benevolent, while fledg- 
fa more prosperous brood from the 


the corn 


department of the academy were 

to celebrate his approach at a dis- 

vith suggestive warblings of ‘‘ Caw! 

'’  **Searecrow,” or ‘* Old Caw 

Carson.” he was therefore called indif- 
ferently 

‘I'm outer a job,” said the Scarecrow, 

addressing the group at the village store. 

hey ain’t nothin’ in ord’nary labor I 

do, and they ain’t nothin’ but what I 

I'm pooty nigh desprit for work 

I'm lookin’ anywheres for a 


‘‘T hope as you don’t contemplate mak- 

no change in your clo’s, Mister Car- 

‘said a recognized wit, with choice 

‘* We ain't a dressy community, 

youknow. Anything in material, only so 
long as it fits.” 

“You'd ought to git mar'd, Caw, a fas- 
cernater like you,” said a callow brute on 
the soap box, puffing ostentatiously at a 
bad cigar. 

“Why, it don’t seem as though you'd 
ought to be out of a job at this season,” 
said still another, with the same imper- 
turbable gravity. 

vas not supposed that the dull mind 
Searecrow had appreciated these 
He stood downceast, with no sign 
lligenee. 
ing Harry Cleese, in wealth and 
and ambition the virtual lord of 
ige, was Jounging on the counter 
1 two college chums, guests for whom 
was getting what entertainment he 
out of this rural sitting. Harry 
en gayly jesting with the village 
besides, he had had news that 
of success in his college exami- 


e 


nations, success in his first love; there was 
a flush as of wine in his swimming brain. 

‘Why, look here, Mr. Carson,” said he, 
‘the birds of the air are raising the dick- 
ens, they say, with my corn fields over 
yonder. Now I'll pay you a quarter of a 
dollar a day the season through just to 
loaf about there and keep the nuisances 
off. What do you say ?” 

The Scarecrow raised his eyes, deep, 
sad, unreproachful, but Harry Cleese’s 
own suddenly fell. 

‘*Young man,” he said, simply, ‘‘in 
a-lookin’ of acraft over, the question ain’t 
allus, ‘Is she handsome?’ ‘Is she tight- 
but, ‘How fur’s she ben?’ In 


rigged ?’ 


a-takin’ of long viyages, needcessity be of 


storms. In beena long viyage. In ac 
cept your offer, and I’1l do the work faith- 
ful. The work appears to need of doin’. 
I can keep the birds off, and I can hoe 
betweentimes. I'll do it faithful, and I 
thank ye kindly.” 

‘*‘Come, take a retainer, Mr. Carson,” 
said Harry, the blush still on his cheek, 
as he held a generous note toward the old 
man. 

The Searecrow shook his head. ‘I 
don’t need any ‘retainer.’ I’n on’y too 
glad o’ the job. Ill do it faithful, and I 
thank ye kindly.” 

Among the calamities which befall the 
outcast poor is the occasional demolishing 
of their frail dwellings by wind and rain. 
Thus Daniel Miguel returned from his 
day's work at the factory to find his gaunt, 
dark-eyed wife standing beside the deso- 
lated wreck of their poor home, one infant 
in her arms, five others tugging at her 
skirts. At the same time the Scarecrow, 
whose hut formed the only habitation in 
sight, was seen winging his lame and tat- 
tered flight toward them. 

‘Do you speak English?” said he to 
Miguel, gesticulating. ‘* I couldn't make 
her understand. House — fire — warm — 
over there—somethin’ to eat—house—fire 

warm—come!” 

“Oh, mine Gott! t’ank! yes,” said 
Miguel, promptly seizing the infant in 
his wife’s arms and taking her forlorn 
hand. ‘‘ Monsieur Skekerow have the 
goodness to invite. Come!” 

‘““Why, it’s as much yours as mine, 
you know,” said the Scarecrow, leading 
the way briskly. ‘‘She wa’n’t much ofa 
craft, but I’n got her patched up snug— 
good fire in there—nough to eat—as much 
yours as mine.” 
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‘Tell her to make tea—git supper—dry 
the childern.” The old man produced his 
scarce furniture with glad alacrity. His 
hut was not wretched, for it was scrupu- 
lously clean. A fire, evidently freshly 
made, was roaring in the cracked stove. 
‘*Your house won't never stand prop- 
pin’ up agin, but when the rain stops, 
we'll try and find some o’ your things, 
and dry ‘em up. There was ailus too 
mucho’ this here bed o’ mine. Here, Mr. 
Miggerwell, you must piece a couple more 
outer it,and put up a curtain over there 
by the beam, ’n keep the fire goin’. In 
got an engagement. In got to go down 
to the village ‘fore supper.”’ 

W ith the same eager cheerfulness Mon- 
sieur Scarecrow tottered down to the vil- 
lage in the rain. He had, indeed, been 
serving several weeks now in the corn 
fields, and he had several dollars ‘‘ laid 
by,” for he was an old man, and had been, 
as he said, on a long voyage, and was 
conscious sometimes that he was very 
near port, and he had a great longing 
that enough might be found by him 
wherewith to bury him. But this he for- 
got coming home, his arms laden with 
bread and potatoes and a can of milk, 
and even a bit of meat and a few teacups, 
for he had had but one, and that would 
never do. 

At the sight of the food for her clam- 
oring children, something like color came 
to Mrs. Miguel’s face, a gleam of.hope 
to her dismal eyes. 

‘**Pay next mont’,” cried’ Mr. Miguel, 
eagerly; ‘‘no money—wife was_ seeck. 
Little Pettee there, see! she was seeck all 
time—doctor—mad’cine—no money—pay 
next mont’.” 

The children ate greedily. Little Pet- 
tee ate a mouthful or two with symptoms 
of unnatural hunger, and then fell back 
in her chair listless and satisfied. 

** Seeck,” explained Mr. Miguel—‘“ five 
year—nev’ walk—nev’ talk. Pettee!” 

The child lifted her unsmiling eyes to 
her father, but quickly withdrew them to 
continue her absorbed gaze at the face of 
their host. And for aught one could tell, 
to the large strange eyes of this little dy- 
ing alien the face of Monsieur Scarecrow 
might have appeared like the face of an 
angel. 

It was curious, after the silent Mrs. 
Miguel had cleared away the things, the 
conversation between Mr. Miguel and 
their host. 
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‘You haf employ—is it not ? 
rum the birds, Monsieur Skekeroy 
Mr. Miguel, with the utmost seri 
He had never understood the ap; 
of Monsieur Scarecrow’s name; 
all the tenor of his life had ineli: 
to grave rather than mirthful cont; 
tion. 

‘** [ve been hoein’—workin’ ove) ther: 

-a little spot of red touched for ay jy 
stant the old man’s grizzled cheeks. ** Yes.” 
he added, gently, ‘‘I scare the birds away 
too, Mr. Miggerwell—yes, I scare awa 
the birds.” 

Observing the gentle though pensive 
look that had settled on his companion’s 
face, Mr. Miguel fixed his dark helpless 
eyes upon him with profound sympathy 

‘*Hart times,” he then said, compr 
hensively. 

‘“Yes, indeed, Mr. Miggerwell 
you've had hard times.” 

“You!” interrupted the other, quick 
ly—‘‘ you haf the hart times, Monsieur 
Skekerow ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Miggerwell 
long viyage.”’ 

‘Wife?’ said the other, after 
pause. 

‘* Long ago—dead.” 

‘* Ah, ’tis so! Chile?” 

‘*Dead—long ago. Home 
—long ago.” 

‘* Ah, ’tis so! ’tis so!” 

‘* Since then trade—foreign coast—ship 
wreck.” 

wi Ah . 

‘** Foreign—by 
prison.” 

‘** Ah—preeson !—ah, ’tis so!”’ 

But a smile had come to the Scare 
ecrow’s wistful face, at which his alien 
neighbor strangely felt little wonder. Mr 
Miguel’s experience had not given him 
any usual conventional ideas as to the 
fixed causes for smiling or weeping in 
this world. Ata hint he in turn related, 
though more diffusely, his own woes to 
the sympathetic ear of Monsieur Scare 
crow. 

The next day, as the old man was 3! 
work in the fields, whither he had gon 
early, Mrs. Miguel suddenly appeared be- 
fore him. Her expressive eyes informed 
him of a new misery, with a grave un 
questioning sense of his capacity 4 
savior. 

Rain and exposure, mingled with pre 
vious privation, had changed little Pet 
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“THE SCARECROW RAISED HIS EYES, DEEP, SAD, UNREPROACHFUL.” 


entle fading into an acute and rapid 


sieur Skekerow!” said the poor 
ending over her moaning child 
absolute religious sense of those 


sa talisman. 


The child, reflecting 


the maternal faith, lifted her feverish 
eyes with the same enlarged sense of 
safety. 

At night the oldest boy fell ill. Mr. 
Miguel, on his hard cot, slept the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. Monsieur Scarecrow, 
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assisted by the worn mother, cared ten- 
derly for the little 
another day; and then at night little 
Pettee did a rare thing for her. 
Often enough had she wept, but now she 
looked up at the pale face of Monsieur 


sufferers. So for 


most 


the Scarecrow and very tranquilly smiled. 
‘“*Ah, mon Pettee! Pettee !”’ 

the mother, clasping her with 

But little Pettee had done with 


mon cried 
sweet 
anguish. 
weeping 

The boy would mend. 
the 
wearied. 


But it proved at 


end Monsieur Scarecrow was over 


He 


lay down cheerfully on the cot no longer 


He was a very old man. 


occupied by little Pettee, and he prayed 
God meekly it might not be long now to 
port. 

A day later Harry Cleese was discussing 
with his lawyer a subject always pro- 
vocative of irritation to the young map. 
‘It’s a ludicrous idea,” he exclaimed, 
‘*that such an individual should turn up 
after all Ludicrous! Im 


possible!” 


these years. 

‘*Mr. Cleese,” responded the lawyer, dry 
ly, ‘‘when you have lived as long as I have, 
you will know that the ‘impossible’ is the 
likeliest. Seriously, I do not anticipate 
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any trouble for you, Harry; but 
your estate were free from any 
hvpothetical or, if will, ch 
clauses. The farm only is yours 
The mill patent was the j 
exclusively of this Yankee partn¢ 
father’s, who evidently had atta 
value to it, as on the death of h 
he went 


you 


case. 


to seek his fortunes els 
leaving the practical development 
scheme wholly with your father 
papers, of w 
doubtless holds the originals, th: 
and the legal right are his.” 
‘Yes; and with the reputation 


theless, by these 


business here now for some years 


had been living he would probab 
put in an appearance long before t 

i Probably.” 

‘*Undoubtedly,” said Harry 
rising, with usual gay laug! 
walked down to the factory offices 
some hours later, he heard a timid 
at the door. It was followed by 1 
pearance of the mild dark face and 
ing eyes of Daniel Miguel. 

‘* Monsieur Cleese, Monsieur 
row !” 

‘* What's the matter, Daniel ?” 


his 





“HARRY SPOKE THROUGH BURSTING TEARS.” 
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eur Skekerow—he ‘ave the 


see you.” 


sijeur—Monsieur Skekerow! You 
jloy to alarrum the birds,” said 
lesperately, seeing the unenlight- 
- on his employer's face. 
suddenly comprehending, burst 
igh, long and loud. 
‘said Miguel, with his usual 
rious air, though vague as ever 
causes for laughter or tears here 


that so?’ said Harry, gravely. 
ishes to see me? Come, Daniel, 
ow me the poor soul.” 
Miguel was still more gently per- 
on observing the thoughtful and 
manner, almost as of a superior, 
vhich poor Monsieur Scarecrow wel- 
| his handsome young employer. 
ben a long viyage,” he said. His 
eves, sad and grave enough in their long 
battle with the seas, were twinkling, now 
that the green banks of the shore were 
sloping full in sight. 
Yes, Mr. Carson,” said Harry. 
I've got a paper here,” said the old 
‘‘as I wanted you should know was 
’ the world.” He held it toward 
that he might be assured of its 
ty, and then tore it in many frag- 
s. ‘* Burn!’ he said to Mrs. Miguel. 
ere, Mr. Harry, I didn’t want to 
er ye, lad, but I wanted ye to know it 
the world. Don’t ye never 
about it. I was so near port it 
to me. I didn’t mean to 

1 and rob ye.” 

{nd it was you, the rightful owner 
that I set to scare the crows in 
ds?” Harry spoke through burst- 

ears, the first his young manhood had 
nown; they obscured for once his 
rilliant blue eyes, and fell impetu- 

y on the old man’s shrivelled hands. 

‘There, there, lad! Was it so much to 
Thank God, then, for it wa’n’t a 
’s weight to me. Only look here, 


it Oo 


no use 
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Harry, my lad—look here. I can’t think 
it’s so very much, after all, even ter the 
young and happy,ter be rich. I know 
some thinks so, but I’n been the whole 
viyage now, and I’m a-nearin’ where we 
know the truth, and I can’t think it’s so 
much, nor the greatest thing, Harry, my 
lad—I can’t think so.” 

‘* Where know the truth!’ He 
spoke kindly but wearily, for he had made 
a great effort. 

‘*But to think that I, who am not wor- 
thy to fasten your shoes, who owe all to 
that I should have insulted you 
But Harry Cleese paused, with a sudden 
awe and wonder. 

‘‘As we git near the shore they sing, 
you see,” said the old man, gently and se- 
riously explaining, in a feeble but now 
painless voice. ‘‘What was ye sayin’? 
Forgive me, lad; it’s ben so long since I 
heard Mary’s voice—so long. But we’re 
pullin’ in; we're gittin’ near now. Don’t 
ery. Was it so much to ye, lad? "“Twa'n’t 
nothin’ to me—nothin’. Hark! In ben 
a long viyage,” he said, lifting his eyes 
with the old meek habit. 

But whatever the answer, it was plainly 
such as to assure the Scarecrow that the 
tattered garments of earth had been put 
by, and that he was clothed in raiment 
not unfitting the presence of the King. 

Harry Cleese had a very costly funeral 
for him they had called the Scarecrow. 
He put on him the finest of his own dress 
clothes. ‘‘I will never wear fine broad- 
cloth more,” he said; and, strangely, he 
kept that word. He wore coarse 
ments, andin no very long time, as it hap- 
pened, he put those too by for a cheap uni- 
form of blue, and left home and fortune 
and newly wedded wife, and fought for a 
patriotic cause faithfully, and fell. The 
secret ‘* Monsieur brought 
home from his weary voyage over far 
seas, the youth wrested from fate in one 
supremely bitter hour, and he too learned 
what alone it is worth while to enter into 
port with. 


we 
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1O thorough is the reaction exhibited at 
h) the present day in Italy against the 
dogma and the authority of the Church of 
Rome that we are led to inquire whether, 
not the church alone, as Mr. Symonds 
says,* but whether Christianity itself has 
ever ‘‘imposed on the Italian character ”’ 
to such an extent as to obliterate wholly 
the underlying Latin or Hellenic elements, 
or prevent these from springing again into 
a predominating influence when the for- 
eign yoke is once removed. To speak of 
Christianity coming and going as a mere 
passing episode in the life of a nation and 
taking no deep hold on the national char- 
acter is somewhat shocking to the reli- 
gious ideas which prevail among Chris- 
tians, but not more so than would have 
been toa Roman of the time of the Cesars 
the suggestion that the Roman Empire 
might itself one day pass away, a transient 
phase only in the life of a people whose 
history was to extend in unbroken line 
over a period of twenty-five hundred 
years. 

In the work just referred to Mr. Sy- 
monds also briefly hints at another idea 
of profound significance, namely, whether 
there is not an underlying basis of primi- 
tive race character still extant in the vari- 
ous sections of the Italian people to which 
may be attributed the variety in the devel- 
opment of art and literature which these 
exhibit. In his Studii Letterari, Bologna, 
1880, Carducci has made this idea a funda- 
mental one in his definition of the three 
elements of Italian literature. These are, 
he says, the church, chivalry, and the na- 
tional character. The first or ecclesiastical 
element is superimposed by the Roman 
hierarchy, but is not and never was native 
to the Italian people. It has existed in 
two forms. The first is Oriental, mystic, 


* “ Rome itself had never gathered the Italian cit- 
ies into what we call a nation; and when Rome, 
the world’s head, fell, the municipalities of Italy re- 
mained, and the Italian people sprang to life again 
by contact with their irrecoverable past. Then, 


though the church swayed Europe from Italian soil, 
she had nowhere less devoted subjects than in Italy. 
Proud as the Italians had been of the empire, proud 
as they now were of the church, still neither the Ro- 
man Empire nor the Roman Church imposed on the 
Italian character.’ —- Symonds’s “ Renaissance in 
II., p. 524. 


Italy.” Literature. 
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and violently opposed to nature and 4 
human instincts and appetites, and hey, 
is designated the ascetic type of Clirist 
ity. The other is politic and acconno 
dating, looking to a peaceful meet); 
ground between the desires of the body 
and the demands of the soul, and so 
tween the pagan and the Christian forms 
of worship. Its aim is to bring into s 
viceable subjection to the church thos 
elements of human nature or of natura 
character which could not be crushed oy; 
altogether. This element is represente 
by the church or the ecclesiastical polity 
It becomes distinctly Roman, following 
the ecleetic traditions of the ancient ey 
pire, which gave the gods of all the eo, 
quered provinces a niche in the Pantheon 
Tt transformed the sensual paganism of 
the Latin races and the natural paganisn 
of the Germanic into a religion, which, j 
not Christianity, could be made to sery: 
the Christian church. 

In the same way that the chure 
brought in the Christian element, both i 
its ascetic and its Roman or semi-paga: 
form, so did feudalism and the Germai 
Empire bring in that of chivalry. This 
again, was no native development of th: 
Italian character. It came with tx 
French and German invaders; it 
no part in the actions of the Italians o 
their own soil. ‘‘ There never 
Italy,” says Carducci, ‘‘a true chivalry 
and therefore there never was a chivas 
rous poetry.” With the departure of a 
central imperial power the chivalrous ten 
dency disappeared. There remained thé 
third element, that of nationality, the race 
instinet, resting on the old Roman, and 
even older Latin, Italic, Etruscan, Hel: 
lenic attachments in the heart of the peo: 
ple. Witness during all the Middle Ages 
even when the power of the church and 
the influence of the empire were strong 
est, the reverence everywhere shown 
the Italian people for classical names ané 
traditions. Arnold of Brescia, Nicolo ¢ 
Rienzi, spoke to a sentiment deeper 
stronger in the hearts of their hearer’s tial 
any that either pope or emperor could in 
spire. The story is told of a school-maste? 
of the eleventh century, Vilgardo of Ra 
venna, who saw visions of Virgil, Horace 
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enal, and rejoiced in their com- 
of his efforts to preserve the 
The na- 


l 


terature of the people. 


neiple also exists in two forms, 
n and the Italian 
nd the popular. 
the great days of the republic 


the aulic, or 
Besides the tra- 


e Ceesars, besides the inheritance 
eek and Latin classics, there are 

native instinets of the people 

es, which, especially in religion 
rt, must play an important part. 
eried out, ‘‘ Neither 
remperor!” It was then the peo- 

as the third estate, made their voices 
‘Ci sono anch’ io!” (Here am I 


of Brescia 


fter the elapse of three hundred years 
the downfall of the free Italian mu- 
nalities and the enslavement of the 
nsula under Austrio-Spanish rule, we 
tnessed again the achievement by 

uns of national independence and na- 
nity. The effect of this political 

on the free manifestations of the 

in character would seem to offer an- 
ther corroboration of Carducci’s assertion 
‘Italy is born and dies with the set- 
¢ and the rising of the stars of the pope 
the emperor.” (Studii Letterari, p. 
Not only with the withdrawal of 

» Austrian and French interference has 

e pope’s temporal power come to an end, 
tina large measure the religious eman- 
pation of Italy from the foreign influ- 
ences of Christianity in every way has 
en accomplished. The expulsion of the 
and the secularization of the 
schools and of the monastic properties were 
the means of a more real emancipation of 
ion, of belief, and of native impulse, 
free from restraint either ecclesi- 

yr political, could now resume its 

t habit, lift from the overgrowth of 

es the ancient shrines of popular 

p, and invoke again the ancient 


remains, indeed, and the 
of Rome fills a large space in the 
ife of the people of Italy; and so 
its gorgeous processions and spec- 
ts joyous festivals and picturesque 

d especially in its sacrificial and 

s theory of worship, the Church 
imilated to itself the most impor- 

ture of the ancient pagan religion, 

lay still be regarded as a thing of the 
people. But the real underlying antago- 
ism between the ancient national instinct, 


pope 
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both religious and civil, and that habit of 
Christianity which has been imposed upon 
it, finds its true expression in the strong 
lines of a sonnet of Carducci’s, published 
in 1871, in the collection entitled Decen 
nali. Even through the burdensome 
guise of a metrical translation, something 
of the splendid fire of the original can 
hardly fail to make itself felt. 


ROMA. 
Give to the wind thy locks; all glittering 
Thy sea-blue eyes, and thy white bosom bared, 
Mount to thy chariots, while in speechless roaring 
Terror and Force before thee clear the way! 
The shadow of thy helmet like the flashing 
Of brazen star strikes through the trembling air. 
The dust of broken empires cloud-like rising, 
Follows the awful rumbling of thy wheels 
So once, O Rome, beheld the conquered nations 
Thy image, object of their ancient dread.* 
To-day a mitre they would place upon 
Thy head, and fold a rosary between 
Thy hands. O name! again to terrors old 
Awake the tired ages and the world! 


The movement for the revival of Italian 
literature may be said to have begun with 
Alfieri, at the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century. It was 
contemporary with the breaking up of the 
political institutions of the past in Europe, 
the dissolution of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the brief existence of the Italian Re- 
public, the revival for a short joyous mo- 
ment of the hope of a restored Italian in- 
dependence. Again a thrill of patriotic 
ardor stirs the measures of the languid 
Italian verse. Alfieri writes odes on 
America Liberata, celebrating as the he- 
roes of the new age of liberty, Franklin, 
Lafayette, and Washington. Still more 
significant of the new life imparted to lit- 
erature at this time is the sober dignity 
and strength of Alfieri’s sonnets, and the 
manly passion that speaks in his dramas 
and marks him as the founder of Italian 
tragedy. 

But the promise of those days was illu- 
sory. With the downfall of Napoleon 
and the return of the Austrian rule, the 
hope of the Italian nationality again died 
out. Alfieri was succeeded by Vincen- 
zo Monti and his fellow-classicists, who 
sought to console a people deprived of fu- 
ture hope with the contemplation of the 
remote past. This school restored rather 
than revived the ancient classics. They 
gave Italians admirable translations of 

* The allusion is to the figure of “Roma” as 
seen upon ancient coins. 
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Homer and Virgil, and turned their own 
poetic writing into the classical form. But 
they failed to make these dead forms live. 
These remained in all their beauty like 
speechless marble exhumed and set up in 
the light and stared at. If they spoke at 
all, as they did in the verses of Ugo Fos 
colo and Leopardi, it was not to utter the 
joyous emotions, the godlike freedom and 
delight of living which belonged to the 
world’s youthful time; it was rather to 
give voice to an all-pervading despair and 
brooding melancholy, born, it is true, of 
repeated disappointments and of a very 
real sense of the vanity of life and the 
emptiness of great aspirations, whether of 
the individual or of society. This melan- 
choly, repugnant itself to the primitive 
Italian nature, opened the way for the still 
more foreign influence of the romanti- 
cists, which tended to the study and love 
of nature from the subjective or emotional 
side, and to a more or less morbid dwell- 
ing upon the passions and the interior life. 
Witha religion whose life-sap of a genuine 
faith had been drained away for ages, and 
a patriotism enervated and poisoned by 
subserviency to foreign rule and fawning 
for foreign favor, naught seemed to re- 
main for Italian writers who wished to do 
something else than moan, but to compose 
dictionaries and cyclopeedias, to prepare 
editions of the thirteenth-century classics, 
with elaborate critical annotations, and so 
to keep the people mindful of the fact that 
there was once an Italian literature, even 
if they were to despair of having another. 
The decay of religious faith made the ex- 
ternal forms of papal Christianity seem 
all the more acruel mockery to the minds 
that began now to turn their gaze inward, 
and to feel what Taine so truly describes 
as the Puritan melancholy, the subjective 
sadness which belongs peculiarly to the 
Teutonic race. The whole literature of 
the romantie school, whether in Italy or 
throughout Europe, betrayed a certain 
morbidness of feeling which, says Carduc- 
ci, belongs to all periods of transition, and 
appears alike in Torquato Tasso, under the 
Catholic reaction of the sixteenth century, 
and in Chateaubriand, Byron, and Leo- 
pardi, in the monarchical restoration of the 
nineteenth. The despair which furnishes 
a perpetual undertone to the writing of 
this school is that which is born of the ef- 
fort to keep a semblance of life in dead 
forms of the past, while yet the really liv- 
ing motives of the present have not found 
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either the courage or the fitting forms jo, 
their expression. 

In many respects the present rey iva] o; 
Italian literature is a reawakenine of the 
same spirit that constituted the Renaic 
sance of the fourteenth and fiftee; 
turies, and disappeared under the suhgp 
quent influences of the Catholic reactiog 
Three hundred years of papal supremacy 
and foreign civic rule have, however, tey, 
pered the national spirit, weakened {hp 
manhood of the people, and developed , 
habit of childlike subserviency and etfer; 
nate dependence. While restraining the 
sensuous tendency of pagan religion and 
pagan art within the channels of the 
church ritual, Rome has not meanwhile 
rendered the Italian people more, but, jj 
anything, less spiritual and less suscepti 
ble of spiritual teaching than they were i 
the days of Dante or even of Savonarola 
The new Italian renaissance, if we may 
so name the movement witnessed by the 
present century for the re-establishment 
of national unity and the building up of 
a new Italian literature, lacks the youth- 
ful zeal, the fiery ardor which character 
ized the age of the Medici. The glow is 
rather that of an Indian summer than 
thatof May. The purpose, the zeal, what- 
ever shall be its final aim, will be the 
result of reflection and not of youthful 
impulse. The creature to be awakened 
and stirred to new life is more than 4 
mere animal; it is a man, whose thinking 
powers are to be addressed, as well as his 
sensuous instincts and amatory passion 
Such a revival is slow to be set in motion. 
When once fairly begun, provided it have 
any really vital principle at bottom, it 
has much greater promise of permanence 
than any in the past history of the Italian 
people. <A true renascence of a nation 
will imply a reform or renewal of not 
one phase alone of the nation’s life, but of 
all; not only a new political life and a 
new poetry, but a new art, a new science 
and, above all, a new religious faith. The 
steps to this renewal are necessarily ai 
the beginning oftener of the nature of 
negation of the old than of assertion of 
the new. The destroyer and the clearer 
away of the débris goes before the builder 
It will not be strange, therefore, if the 
present aspect of the new national life o! 
Italy should offer us a number of com 
spicuous negations rather than any pos 
itive new conceptions; that the peoples 
favorite scientist, Mantegazza-—the ultra 
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st—should be the nation’s cho 
esman to utter in the face of the 
its denial of the supernatural; 
Carducci, the nation’s foremost 
orite poet, should sing the return 
cient worship of nature, of beau- 
of sensuous love, and 
he solemn notes of the Christian 
a universal jubilant hymn to 
;. These are the contradictions 
ed in all great transitions. They 
mislead if the destroyer be not 
ded with the builder who 
and the temporary ebullition of 
passion be not mistaken for the 
ught of a reflecting, sobered mind. 
has recognized this more truly 


seek to 


is to 


irducei: 
lestruggiam. Dei secoli 
strato @ sul pensiero: 
ochi e forti, all’ opera, 
nei profundi @ il vero 

Now we destroy. Of the ages 

[he highway is built upon thinking. 

’ few and strong, to the work! 

I truth ’s at the bottom. 


isin the year 1859,when once more 
for Italian independence and 
unity was raised, that the newly 
ned nation found its laureate poet 
» youthful writer of a battle hymn 
d ‘‘Alla Croce Bianca di Savoia” 
lhe White Cross of Savoy. Set to 
music, it became very popular with the 
army of the revolutionists, and the title is 
said to have led to the adoption of the 
resent national emblem for the Italian 
As a poem it is not remarkable, 
ess it be for the very conventional 
commingling of devout, loyal, and valor- 
ous expressions, like the following, in the 
closing stanza: 
Dio ti salvi, o cara insegna, 
Nostro amore e nostra gioja, 
Bianca Croce di Savoja, 


Dio ti salvi, e salvi il Re! 

x years later, in 1865, there ap- 

| at Pistoja a poem over the signa- 

re Enotrio Romano, and dated the 
“vear MMDCX VIII from the foundation 
' Rome,” which revealed in a far more 
ignificant manner in what sense its au- 
thor, Giosue Carducci, then in his thirtieth 
year, was to become truly the nation’s 
poet giving utterance again to those 
deeply hidden and long-hushed ideas and 
emotions which belonged anciently to the 
people, and which no exotic influence had 
This poem 


been able entirely to quench. 


was called a ‘‘Hymn to Satan.” The 
shock it gave to the popular sense of pro- 
priety is evident not only from the vio- 
lence and indignation with which it was 
handled in the clerical and the conserva 
tive journals, one of which called it an 
‘‘intelleectual orgy,” but from the num 
ber of explanations, more or less apologet 
ic, which the poet and his friends found 
it necessary to publish. Of these one, 
which appeared over the signature Eno 
triofilo in the Italian Atheneum of Jan 
uary, 1886, has been approvingly quoted 
by Carducci in his notes to the Decennali. 
We may therefore regard it as embodying 
ideas which are, at least, not contrary to 
what the author of the poem intended 
From this commentary it appears that we 
are to look here ‘‘ not for the poetry of 
the saints but of the sinners—of those sin- 
ners, that is, who do not steal away into 
the deserts to hide their own 
that others shall not enjoy them, who are 
not ashamed of human delights and hu- 
man comforts, and who refuse none of the 
paths that lead to these. Not laudes or 
spiritual hymns, but a material hymn is 
what we shall here find. ‘‘ Enotriosings,” 
says his admiring apologist, ‘‘and I for 
get all the curses which the catechism 
dispenses to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 
and no victim. Man no longer goes fancy- 
ing among the vague aspirations of the 
He respects laws, and wills well, 
but to him the sensual delights of love 
and the cup are not sinful, and in these, 
to him, innocent pleasures Satan dwells. 
It was to the joys of earth that the rites of 
the Aryans looked; the same joys were 
by the Semitic religion either mocked or 
quenched. But the people did not forget 
them. As a secretly treasured national 
inheritance,despite both Christian church 
and Gothic empire, this ancient worship 
of nature and of the joys of the earth re- 
mains with the people. It is this spirit 
of nature and of natural sensuous de- 
lights, and lastly of natural science, that 
the poet here addresses as Satan. As 
Satan it appears in nature’s secret powers 
of healing and magic, in the arts of the 
sorcerer and of the alchemist. The an- 
chorites, who, drunk with paradise, de- 
prived themselves of the joys of earth, 
gradually began to listen to these songs 
from beyond the gratings of their cells 

songs of brave deeds, of fair women, and 
of the triumph of arms. It is Satan who 


virtues so 


Asceticism here finds no defender 


mystics. 
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sings, but as they listen they become men 
again, enamored of civil glory. New 
theories arise, new masters, new ideals of 
life. Genius awakes, and the cow] of the 
Dominican falls to earth. Now, liberty 
itself becomes the tempter. It is the de- 
velopment of human activity, of labor 
and struggle, that causes the increase of 
both bread and laughter, riches and hon- 
or, and the author of all this new activity 
is Satan; not Satan bowing his head be- 
fore hypocritical worshippers, but stand- 
ing glorious in the sight of those who 
acknowledge him. This hymn is the re- 
sult of two streams of inspiration, which 
soon are united in one, and continue to 
flow in a peaceful current: the goods of 
life and genius rebelling against slavery.” 
With this explanation of its inner mean- 
ing we may now proceed to the hymn 
itself: 
TO SATAN. 
To thee my verses, 
Unbridled and daring, 
Shall mount, O Satan, 
King of the banquet. 
Away with thy sprinkling, 
O Priest, and thy droning, 
For never shall Satan, 
O Priest, stand behind thee, 
See how the rust is 
Gnawing the mystical 
Sword of St. Michael; 
And how the faithful 
Wind-plucked archangel 
Falls into emptiness ! . 
Frozen the thunder in 
Hand of Jehovah. 
Like to pale meteors, or 
Planets exhausted, 
Out of the firmament 
Rain down the angels. 
Here in the matter 
Which never sleeps, 
King of phenomena, 
King of all forms, 
Thou, Satan, livest! 
Thine is the empire 
Felt in the dark eves’ 
Tremulous flashing, 
Whether their languishing 
Glances resist, or, 
Glittering and tearful, they 
Call and invite. 
How shine the clusters 
With happy biood, 
So that the furious 
Joy may not perish! 
So that the languishing 
Love be restored, 
And sorrow be banished 
And love be increased! 
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Thy breath, O Satan, 
My verses inspires 
When from my bosom 


The gods I defy 


Of Kings pontifical, 

Of Kings inhuman: 

Thine is the lightning that 
Sets minds to shaking. 








For thee Arimane, 

Adonis, Astarte ; 

For thee lived the marbles, 
The pictures, the parchments, 


When the fair Venus 
Anadiomene 

Blessed the Ionian 
Heavens serene. 


For thee were roaring the 
Forests of Lebanon, 


“ 5 eee Re 
Of the fair Cyprian ; 
Lover reborn; % 
For thee rose the chorus, 3 
For thee raved the dances, as 
For thee the pure shining ¢ 
Loves of the virgins, ES 
‘ i 
Under the sweet-odored oe 
Palms of Idume, a4 


By 


Where break in white foam 
The Cyprian waves. 





What if the barbarous ia 
Nazarene fury, i 
Fed by the base rites a 
Of secret feastings, ue 
EA 
Lights sacred torches "9 
To burn down the temples, 4 
Scattering abroad oe 
The scrolls hieroglyphic ? a 
In thee find refuge 
The humble-roofed plebs, 
Who have not forgotten & 
The gods of their household ¥ 


Thence comes the power, 
Fervid and loving, that, 
Filling the quick-throbbing 
Bosom of woman, 





Turns to the succor 
Of nature enfeebled, 
A sorceress pallid, a 
With endless care laden. c 


Thou to the trance-holden 
Eye of the alchemist, 
Thou to the view of the 
Bigoted mago, 


Showest the lightning-flash 
Of the new time 

Shining behind the dark 
Bars of the cloister. 


Seeking to fly from thee 
Here in the world-life 
Hides him the gloomy monk 
In Theban deserts. 


O soul that wanderest 

Far from the straight way, 
Satan is merciful. 

See Héloisa! 









































































































In vain you wear yourself 
Thin in -ongh gown; I 
Still murmur the verses 
Of Maro and Flaccus 


Amid the Davidie 
Psalming and wailing; 
A4nd—Delphic figures 
Close to thy side— 


Rosy, amid the dark 
Cowls of the friars, 
Enters Licorida, 

Enters Glicera. 

Then other images 

Of davs more fair 

Come to dwell with thee 
In thy secret cell 


Lo! from the pages of 
Livy, the Tribunes 

All ardent, the Consuls, 
The crowds tumultuous, 


Awake; and the fantastic 
Pride of Italian 

Drives thee, O monk, 

Up to the Capitol; 


And you, whom the flaming 
Pyre never melted, 
Conjuring voices, 

Wiclif and Huss, 


Send to the broad breeze 
rhe ery of the watchman: 
“The age renews itself; 
Full is the time!” 


Already tremble 

The mitres and crowns. 
Forth from the cloister 
Moves the rebellion. 
Under his stole, see, 
Fighting and preaching, 
grother Girolamo 
Savonarola. 


Off goes the tunic 
Of Martin Luther ; 
Off go the fetters 
'hat bound human thought, 


It flashes and lightens, 
Girdled with flame. 
Matter, exalt thyself! 
Satan has won! 


A fair and terrible 
Monster unchained 
Courses the oceans, 
Courses the earth ; 


Flashing and smoking, 
Like the voleanoes, he 
Climbs over mountains, 
Ravages plains, 

Skims the abysses ; 
Then he is lost 

In unknown caverns 
And ways profound, 


Till lo! unconquered, 
From shore to shore, 
Like to the whirlwind, 
He sends forth his ery. 
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Like to the whirlwind 
Spreading its wings... 
He passes, oO people, 
Satan the great ! 

Hail to thee, Satan! 
Hail, the Rebellion! 
Hail, of the reason the 
Great Vindicator ! 
Sacred to thee shall rise 

Incense and vows! 

Thou hast the god 

Of the priests disenthroned ! 

This poem, while excelled by many 
others in beauty or in interest, has no- 
where, even in the poet’s later verses, a 
rival in daring and novelty of conception, 
and none serves so well to typify the 
prominent traits of Carducci as a na- 
tional poet. We see here the fetters of 
classic, romantic, and religious tradition 
thrown off, and the old national, which is 
in substance a pagan, soul pouring forth 
in all freedom the sentiments of its na- 
ture. It is no longer here the question 
of either Guelph or Ghibelline; Chris- 
tianity, whether of the subjective North- 
ern type, brought in by the emperors, or 
of the extinct formalities of Rome, is bid- 
den to give way to the old Aryan love of 
nature and the worship of outward beauty 
and sensuous pleasure. The reaction here 
witnessed is essentially Hellenic in its de- 
light in objected beauty, its bold assertion 
of the rightful claims of nature’s instincts, 
its abhorrence of mysticism and of all that 
religion of introspection and of conscience 
which the poet includes under the term 
‘*Semitic.” It will exchange dim cathe- 
drals for the sky filled with joyous sun- 
shine; it will go to nature’s processes and 
laws for its oracles, rather than to the 
droning priests. While the worship of 
matter and its known laws, in the form of 
a kind of apotheosis of science, with which 
the poem opens and closes, may seem at 
first glance rather a modern than an 
ancient idea, it is nevertheless in sub- 
stance the same conception as that which 
anciently took form in the myth of Pro- 
metheus, in the various Epicurean phi- 
losophies, and in the poem of Lucretius. 
W here, however, Carducci differs from his 
contemporaries and from the classicists so 
called is in the utter frankness of his re- 
nunciation of Christianity, and the bold 
bringing to the front of the old underly- 
ing Hellenic instincts of the people. That 
which others wrote about he feels intense- 
ly, and sings aloud as the very life of him- 
self and of his nation. This, which the 
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foreigner has tried for centuries to crush 
out, it is the mission of the nation’s true 
poet and prophet to restore. 

The sentiments underlying Carducci’s 
writings we find to be chiefly three: a 
fervent and joyous veneration of the 
great poets of Greece and Rome; an in- 
tense love of nature, amounting to a kind 
of worship of sunshine and of bodily 
beauty and sensuous delights; and finally 
an abhorrence of the supernatural and 
spiritual elements of religion. Intermin- 
gled with the utterances of these senti- 
ments will be found patriotic effusions 
mostly in the usual vein of aspirants af- 
ter republican reforms, which, while of 
a national interest, are not peculiar to 
the author, and do not serve particularly 
to illustrate the Hellenistic motive of his 
writing. The same may be said of his 
extensive critical labors in prose, his uni- 
versity lectures, his scholarly annota- 
tions of the early Italian poets. How far 
Carducci conforms to the traditional char- 
acter of the Italian poets—always with 
the majestic exception of the exiled Dante 
—in that the soft winds of court favor are 
a powerful source of their inspiration on 
national themes, may be judged from the 
fact that while at the beginning of his 


public career he was a violent republican, 
now that he is known to stand high in 
the esteem and favor of Queen Marghe- 
rita his democratic utterances have be- 
come very greatly moderated, arid his 
praise of the queen and of the bounties 
and blessings of her reign are most glow- 


ing and fulsome. Without a formal cor- 
onation, Carducci occupies the position of 
poet-laureate of Italy. A little over fifty 
years of age, an active student and a 
hard-working professor at the University 
of Bologna, where his popularity with his 
students in the lecture- room is equal to 
that which his public writings have won 
throughout the land, called from time to 
time to sojourn in the country with the 
court, or to lecture before the queen and 
her ladies at Rome, withal a man of great 
simplicity, even to roughness of manners, 
and of a cordial, genial nature—such is 
the writer whom the Italians with one 
voice call their greatest poet, and whom 
not a few are fain to consider the fore- 
most living poet of Europe.* 


* See La Poesia e [Italia nella Quarta Crociata. 
Discourses in the presence of her Majesty the 
Queen. Nuova Antologia, Rome, February, 1889. 

The poems of Carducci have been published for 


It would be interesting to trace | 
velopment of the Hellenic spirit 
successive productions of Carducei’s 
to note his emancipation from the 
ing influences of romanticism, 
casting off the fetters of conventional y) 
tre in the Odi Barbare. But as al! this 
has been done for us far better in an ay. 
tobiographical sketch which the author 
gives us in the preface of the Poesie, 1871. 
we will here only glance briefly at some 
of the more characteristic points this pre- 
sented. 

After alluding to the bitterness and yi. 
olence for which the Tuscans are famous 
in their abuse, he informs us that from 
the first he was charged with an idolatry 
of antiquity and of form, and with an ar 
istocracy of style. The theatre critics off. 
ered to teach him grammar, and { 
school-masters said he was aping tli 
Greeks. One distinguished critic said 
that his verse revealed ‘‘the author's ab- 
solute want of all poetic faculty.” The 
first published series of poems was in re- 
ality a protest against the religious and 
intellectual bitterness which prevailed in 
the decade preceding 1860, ‘‘ against the 
nothingness and vanity under whose bur. 
den the country was languishing; against 
the weak coquetries of liberalism which 
spoiled then as it still spoils our art and 
our thoughts, ever unsatisfactory to the 
spirit which will not do things by halves, 
and which refuses to pay tribute to cow- 
ardice.” Naturally, even in literary mat- 
ters, inclined to take the opposite side, 
Carducci felt himself in the majority 
like a fish out of water. In the revyolu- 
tionary years 1858 and 1859 he wrote po- 
ems on the Plébiscite and Unity, cou 
selling the king to throw his crown into 
the Po, enter Rome as its armed tribune, 
and there order a national vote. ‘* These,” 
says the poet, ‘‘ were my worst things, and 
fortunately were kept unpublished, and 


he 


the most part in the following collections : 
Florence, G. Barbera, 1871, comprises the po 
previously published under the pseudonyme Eno- 
trio Romano in three successive issues—1, ./uw- 
lia, the author’s early productions in the years 185)- 
1857, 2, Levia Gravia, written between the years 
1857 and 1870, and, 3; Decennali, produced in the 
decade 1860-1870; Nuove Poesie, 1879; Odi Bar- 
bare, Bologne, 1877; Nuove Odi Barbare, 1852; 
Nuove Rime, Bologne, 1887. Besides the latter th 
publisher Zanichelli, in Bologne, has also issue 
editions of the author’s Discorsi Letterari ¢ Sio 
and Primi Saggi ; and a complete edition of the 
thor’s writings in twenty vols. 16mo, is promised by 
the same publisher. 
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, [escaped becoming the poet - laureate 
opinion. In a republic it would 
, otherwise. I would haye com- 
e battle pieces with the usual 
ords —the ranks in order, arms 
hed in command, brilliant uni- 
d finely curled mustaches. To 
| temptation of this sort I resort- 
1 to the cold bath of philosophy, the 
rouds of learning —lenzuolo fu- 

dell’ erudizione. It was pleasant 

P that grand talk of the new life 
to nyself in among the cowled shad- 
the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. I journeyed along the Dead Sea 
at Middle Ages, studied the move- 
ments of revolution in history and in let- 
ters: then gradually dawned upon me a 
ch at once surprised and comfort- 

found that my own repugnance 

rary and philosophical reaction 

of 1815 was really in harmony with the 
experience Of many illustrious thinkers 
and authors. My own sins of paganism 
had already been committed, and in man- 
plendid guises, by many of the no- 
blest minds and geniuses of Europe. This 


paganism, this cult of form, was naught 
else but the love of that noble nature 
from which the solitary Semitic estrange- 


ts had alienated hitherto the spirit of 

n such bitter opposition. My at 

rst feebly defined sentiment of opposi- 
nm thus beeame confirmed conceit, rea- 
son, affirmation; the hymn to Pheebus 
Apollo became the hymn to Satan. Oh, 
beautiful years from 1861 to 1865, passed 
in peaceful solitude and quiet study, in 
the midst of a home where the venerated 
mother, instead of fostering superstition, 
taught us to read Alfieri! But as I read 
the codices of the fourteenth century the 
ideas of the Renaissance began to appear 
to me in the gilded initial letters like the 
eyes of nymphs in the midst of flowers, 
and between the lines of the spiritual 
laude 1 detected the Satanic strophe. 
Meanwhile the image of Dante looked 
down reproachfully upon me; but I might 
liave answered: ‘ Father and master, why 
didst thou bring learning from the cloister 
into the piazza, from the Latin to the vul- 
gartongue? Why wast thou willing that 
the hot breath of thine anger should 
sweep the heights of papal and imperial 
power? Thou first,O great public accus- 
er of the Middle Ages, gavest the signal 
ior the rebound of thought: that the 
alarm was sounded from the bells of a 
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Gothic campanile mattered but little!’ 
So my mind matured in understanding 
and sentiment to the Levia Gravia, and 
thence more rapidly, in questions of so 
cial interest, to the Decennali. There are 
those who complain that Iam not what I 
was twenty-four years ago:—good people, 
for whom to live and develop is only to 
feed, like the calf qui largis invenescit 
herbis. In the Juvenilia I was the armor- 
bearer of the classics. In the Levia Gra- 
via, I held my armed watch. In the De- 
cennali, after a few uncertain preliminary 
strokes of the lance, I venture abroad pre- 
pared for every risk and danger. I have 
read that the poet must give pleasure either 
to all or to the few; to cater to many isa 
bad sign. Poetry to-day is useless from not 
having learned that it has nothing to do 
with the exigencies of the moment. The 
lyre of the soul should respond to the 
echoes of the past, the breathings of the 
future, the solemn rumors of ages and 
generations gone by. If, on the contrary, 
it allows itself to be swayed by the breeze 
of society’s fans or the waving of sol- 
diers’ cockades and professors’ togas, then 
woe to the poet! Let the poet express 
himself and his artistic and moral convic- 
tions with the utmost possible candor, 
sincerity, and courage; as for the rest, it 
is not his concern. And so it happens 
that I dare to put forth a book of verses 
in these days, when one group of our lit- 
erati are declaring that Italy has never 
had a language, and another are saying 
that for some time past we have had no 
literature; that the fathers do not count 
for much, and that we are really only in 
the beginnings. There let them remain; 
or, as the wind changes, shift from one 
foreign servitude to another!” 

In the selection of poems for transla- 
tion in this essay regard has been had 
not so much to the chronological order of 
their production as to their fitness for il- 
lustrating the three important character- 
istics of Carducci as a national poet which 
were enumerated above. 

The first of these was his strong predi- 
lection for the classics,as evinced not only 
by his veneration for the Greek and Latin 
poets, but by his frequent attempts at the 
restoration of the ancient metres in his 
own verse. Of his fervent admiration for 
Homer and Virgil let the following two 
sonnets testify, both taken from the fourth 
book of the Levia Gravia. Already in 
the Juvenilia, during his “ classical 
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knighthood,” he had produced a poem of 
some length on Homer, and in the vol- 
ume which contains the following there 
are no less than three sonnets addressed 
to the venerated master, entitled in suc- 
cession, ‘‘ Homer,” ‘‘ Homer Again,” and 
‘**Still Homer.” The following is the 
second in order: 


HOMER. 


And from the savage Urals to the plain 
A new barbarian folk shall send alarms, 
The coast of Agenorean Thebes again 
Be waked with sound of chariots and of arms; 
And Rome shall fall; and Tiber’s current drain 
The nameless lands of long-deserted farms: 
But thou, like Hereules, shalt still remain, 
Untouched by fiery Etna’s deadly charms ; 
And with thy youthful temples laurel-crowned 
Shalt rise to the eternal Form’s embrace 
Whose unveiled smile all earliest was thine; 
And till the Alps to gulfing sea give place, 
By Latin shore or on Achwan ground, 
Like heaven’s sun, shalt thou, O Homer, shine! 


In the following tribute to Virgil the 
beauty of form is only equalled by the 
tenderness of feeling. It shows to what 
extent the classic sentiment truly lived 
again in the writer's soul, and was not a 
thing of mere intellectual contemplation. 
In reading it we are bathed in the very 
air of Campania; we catch a distant 
glimpse of the sea glistening under the 
summer moon, and hear the wind sighing 
through the dark cypresses: 


VIRGIL. . 

As when above the heated fields the moon 
Hovers to spread its veil of summer frost, 
The brook between its narrow banks half lost 

Glitters in pale light, murmuring its low tune ; 


The nightingale pours forth her secret boon, 
Whose strains the lonely traveller accost ; 
He sees his dear one’s golden tresses tossed, 

And time forgets in love’s entrancing swoon ; 


And the orphaned mother who has grieved in vain 
Upon the tomb looks to the silent skies 


And feels their white light on ber sorrow shine; 


Meanwhile the mountains laugh, and the far-off 
main, 

And through the lofty trees a fresh wind 

Such is thy verse to me, Poet divme! 


sighs : 


Here it will be proper to notice the ef- 
forts made by Carducci not only to re 
store as to their native soil the long dis- 
used metres of the classic poets, but to 
break loose from all formal restrictions in 
giving utterance to the poetic impulse. 
This intense longing for greater freedom 
of verse he expresses in the following 
lines from the Odi Barbare: 
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I hate the accustomed verse. 
Lazily it falls in with the taste of the , 
And pulseless in its feeble embraces 
Lies down and sleeps. 
For me that vigilant strophe 
Which leaps with the plaudits and rhythmic «; 
of the chorus, : 
Like a bird caught in its flight, whieh 
Turns and gives battle. 


amp 


In the preface of the same volun, 
(1877) he pleads in behalf of his new my. 
tres that ‘‘it may be pardoned in 
that he has endeavored to adapt to ney 
sentiments new metres instead of eo), 
forming to the old ones, and that he has 
thus done for Italian letters what Klop 
stock did for the Germans, and what (‘ 
tullus and Horace did in bringing int 
Latin use the forms of the Eolian lyric 

In the Nouve Rime (1887) are three 
Hellenic Odes, under the titles ‘* Prima 
vere Elleniche,” written in three of the 
ancient metres, the beauty of which would 
be lost by translation into any language 
less melodious and sympathetic than the 
Italian. We give a few lines from each 


him 


I. EOLIA. 
Lina, brumaio turbido inclina, 
Nell’ aér gelido monta la sera; 
E a me nell’ anima fiorisee, O Lina, 
La primavera. 

Il. DORICA. 
Muorono gli altri dii: di Greeia i nun 
Non stauno occaso: ei dormon ne’ materni 
Tronehi e ne’ fiori, sopra i monti, i fiumi, 
1 mari eterni. 
A Cristo in faceia irrigidi nei marm 
Il puro fior di lor bellezze ignude : 
Nei carme, O Lina, spira sol nei carn 
Lor gioventude. 

Ill. ALESSANDRINA. 

Lungi, soavi, profondi; Eolia 
Cetra non rese pid dolci gemiti 
Mai nei si molli spirti 
Di Lesbo un di tra i mirti. 

The second of these examples demand 
translation as exhibiting perhaps mor 
forcibly than any others we could selec! 
the boldness with which Carducci asserts 
the survival of the Hellenic spirit in th 
love of nature as well as in art and lit 
erature, despite the contrary influences 0! 
ascetic Christianity : 

The other gods may Uie, but those of Greece 

No setting know; they sleep in ancient woods 

In flowers, upon the mountains, and the stream 
And eternal seas. 

In face of Christ, in marble hard and firm, 

The pure flower of their naked beauty giows; 

In songs, O Lina, and alone im songs, 
Breathes their endless youth. 
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this glance at the classic form, 
s so distinct a feature in Car- 
ems, we proceed to examine the 
nd conceptions which constitute 
stanee, and which will be found 

less Hellenic than the metres 
tthe them. Nothing could stand 
cer contrast with the melancholy 
ymmantie school of poets, or with 
ective thoughtfulness and austere 
tion of the Christian, than these 
d outbursts of song in praise of 
of living, of the delights of love 
ly pleasure, and of the sensuous 
of beautiful form. 


SUN AND LOVE. 

white into the western space 

clouds; the wet sky laughs 

irket and streets; and the labor of man 

by the sun, benign, triumphal. 

e rosy light lifts the cathedral, 

1 pinnacles white and its saints of gold, 
rth its hosannas; while all around 
the wings and the notes of the brown- 
1 choir. 

n love and its sweet smile dispel 
s which had so sorely me oppressed ; 
cain arises in my soul 


life’s holiest ideals renewed 


ied, the while each thought becomes 
y and every sense a song. 


—Nuove Poesie, IV., i. 
Odi 


following is from the Nuove 


ALL AURORA. 

sest and kissest, O 
the clouds, 

e dark roofs of marble temples. 


Goddess, with rosy 


ens bent down, a sweet blush tinged the 
st and the hills, 
uu, O Goddess, didst descend, 
descendest not; 
vn by thy kiss, 
uugh the air all alert, and, fair as a beau- 


cod, 


rather did Cephalus, 


the amorous winds and amid the sweet 


around were the nuptials of flowers and 
narriage of streams. 

This has all the freshness and splendor 
of morning mists rising among the moun- 
tains and catching the rosy kisses of the 

Equally beautiful but full of the 
tranquillity of evening is the following, 
from the Odi Barbare of 1877: 


RUIT HORA. 


nd silent solitudes far from the rumors 


ie to meet us true friends divine, O 


Wine and love. 


O tell me why the sea far under the flaming 
Hesperus 

Sends such mysterious moanings ; 
are these, O Lidia, 


The pines are chanting? 


and what songs 


See with what longing the hills stretch their arms 
to the setting sun! 
The shadow lengthens and holds them; they seem 
to be asking 
A last kiss, O Lidia! 

No one will fail to be struck with the 
beauty of the figure in the last stanza, nor 
with the picturesque force of the ‘ 
and silent solitudes”’ of the first, a near 
approach to the celebrated and boldly 
original conception of a silenzio verde, a 

‘green silence,” which forms one of the 
many rare and beautiful gems of Car- 
ducci’s sonnet to the ox. 

As an example of a purely Homeresque 
power of description and coloring, and at 
the same time of an intense sympathy 
with nature and exquisite responsiveness 
to every thrill of its life, this 
stands at the summit of all that Carducci 
has written, if indeed it has its rival any- 
where in the poetry of our century. The 
desire to produce in English a suggestion 
at least of the broad and restful tone 
given by the metre and rhythm of the 
original has induced us to attempt a me- 
trical and rhymed translation, even at the 
inevitable cost of a strict fidelity to the 
author’s every word, and in such a poem 
to lose a word is to lose much. Nothing 
but the original can present the sweet, 
ever-fresh, and sense-reviving picture 
painted in this truly marvellous sonnet. 
The unusual and almost grotesque epithet 
of the opening phrase will be pardoned in 
view of the singular harmony and fitness 
of the original. 


green 


sonnet 


“To t’amo pio bove.” 


THE OX. 


I love thee, pious ox; 2 gentle feeling 
Of vigor and of peace thou giv’st my heart. 
How solemn, like a monument, thou art! 
Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 
To man’s quick work thou dost thy strength impart. 
He shouts and goads, and answering thy smart, 
Thou turn’st on him thy patient eyes appealing. 
From thy broad nostrils, black and wet, arise 
Thy breath’s soft fumes ; and on the still air swells, 
Like happy hymn, thy lowing’s mellow strain. 
In the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 
Of emerald, broad and still refiected dwells 
All the divine green silence of the plain. 

We know not where else to Jook for 
such vivid examples as Carducci affords 
us of a purely objective and sensuous sym- 
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pathy with nature, as distinguished from 
the romantic, reflective mood which nature 
awakens in the more sentimental school 
of poets. We feel that this strong and 
brilliant objectivity is something purely 
Greek and pagan, as contrasted with the 
analysis of emotions and thoughts which 
occupies so large a place in Christian 
writing. No one is better aware of the 
existence of this contrast than Carducci 
himself. For the dear love of nature— 
that boon of youth before the shadows of 
anxious care began to darken the mind, 
or the queryings of philosophy, the con- 
flicts of doubt, and the stings of con- 
science to torment it—for this happy rev- 
elling of mere animal life in the world 
where the sun shines, the soul of the poet 
never ceases to yearn and cry out. The 
consciousness of the opposite, of a world 
of thought, of care, and of conscience 
ever frowning in sheer stern contrast 
from the strongholds of the present life 
and the opinions of men—this is what in- 
troduces a kind of tragic motive into 
many of these poems, and adds greatly to 
their moral, that is, their human interest. 
For the poetry of mere animal life, if 
such were poetry, however blissful the 
life it describes, would still not be inter- 
esting. 

Something of this pathos appears in 
the poem ‘‘To Phoebus Apollo,” where 
the struggle of the ancient with the pre- 
sent sentiments of the human soul is de- 
picted. It will interest the reader to 
know that at the time this poem was 
written (it appeared in Book II. of the 
Juvenilia) the author had not broken so 
entirely with the conventional thought of 
his time and people but that he could 
consent to write a lauda spirituale for a 
procession of the Corpus Domini, and a 
hymn for the Feast of the Blessed Diana 
Guintini, protectress of Santa Maria a 
Monti in the lower Valdarno. When 
called by the Unita Cattolica to account 
for this sudden transformation of the 
hymn writer into the odist of Phoebus 
Apollo, Carducci replied by reminding 
his clerical critics that even in his nine- 
teenth year he was given to writing paro- 
dies of sacred hymns, and he further 
offers by way of very doubtful apology 
the explanation that, being invited by 
certain priests who knew of his rhyming 
ability to compose verses for their feasts, 
the thought came into his head, ‘*‘ being in 
those days deeply interested in Horace 


and the thirteenth-century writers , 


show that faith does not affect t) fone 
of poetry, and that therefore without any 
faith at all one might reproduce entire), 
the forms of the blessed laudists of {j, 
thirteenth century. I undertook 
task as if it were a wager.” 


TO PH@BUS APOLLO 

The sovereign driver 

Of the ethereal chariot 
Whips the fiery wing-footed steed 
A Titan most beautiful. 

* * # * 

From the Thessalian valley, 
From the Agean shores, 
The vision divine of the prophets 
Hellenic saw thee arise, 


The youthful god most fair; 
Rising through the deserted skies, 
Thy feet had wings of fire, 

Thy chariot was a flame, 


And around thee danced 
In the sphere serene 

The twenty-four virgins, 

In colors tawny and bright. 


Didst thou not live? Did the 
Meonian verse never reach thee ? 
And did Proclus in vain call thee 
The Love of the universe ? 


The inexorable truth 

With its cold shadow covered 
Thee, the phantom of ages past, 
Hellas’ god and mine. 


Now, where is the chariot and the 
Radiant brow of youth? 

An unsightly mouldering heap 
Gloomily flashing remains. 


Alas, from the Ausonian lands 
All the gods are flown! 

In a vast solitude 

Thou remainest, my Muse. 


In vain, O Ionian virgin, 

Thy songs and thy calling on Homer; 
Truth, the sallow-faced, rises 

From her deserts and threatens. 
Farewell, O Titan Apollo, 

Who governed the rolling year; 
Alone is left to lead me 

Love, the last delusion. 

Let us go: in the acts and the smiles 
Of my Delia still do the Graces 
Reveal themselves, as of old 
Cephisus beheld them. 

Perish the sober age 

That quenches the life in me, 

That freezes in souls Phoebean 

The Hellenic song! 


There is traceable in these lines a ! 
mantic melancholy, the faint remnat! 
of the impression left by those writers 
through whom, says Carducci, ‘‘ I mount 
ed to the ancients, and dwelt with Dante 
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and Petrareh,” viz., Alfieri, Parini, Monti, 


Foseolo, and Leopardi. He has not yet 
broken entirely with subjective reflection 
ind its gloom, and placed himself on the 


fe which the senses realize at the pre- 
ment as the whole of human well- 
hei): Chis sentiment becomes more 
trongiy pronounced in the later poems, 

ot even a regret for the past is 
lowed to enter to distract the worship 
of the present, radiant with its divine 
splendor and bounty. The one thought 
that can cast a shadow is the thought of 
death: but this is not at all to be identified 
with Christian seriousness in reflecting 
on the world to come. The poet’s fear 
of death is not that of a judgment, or a 
punishment for sins here committed, and 
hence it is not associated with any idea 
of the responsibility of the present hour, 
or of the amending of life and character 
in the present conduct. The only fear of 
death here depicted is a horror of the ab- 
sence of life, and hence of the absence of 
the delights of life. It is the fear of a 
vast dreary vacuum, of cold, of darkness, 
of nothingness. The moral effect of such 
fear is only that of enhancing the value 
of the sensual joys of the present life, the 
ise of the body for the utmost of pleasure 
that can be got by means of it. This more 
than pagan materialism finds its bold ex- 
pression in the lines from the Nuove Odi 


Barbare entitled, 


OUTSIDE THE CERTOSA. 
I ead are saying: “ Blessed are ye who walk 
the hill-sides 
with the warm rays of the golden sun. 


irmur the waters through flowery slopes 
ending 
g are the birds to the verdure, singing the 
s to the wind. 


1 are smiling the flowers ever new on the 


smile the stars, the flowers eternal of 


! 
veh 


I id are saying: “Gather the flowers, for 
too pass away: 

A stars, for they pass never away. 

Rotted away are the garlands that lay around 
our damp skulls, 

Rose e ye around the tresses golden and black. 

Down here it is cold. We are alone. Oh, love 

the sun! 

S nstant star of Love, on the life which 

passes away !” 


In studying the religious or theologi- 
cal tendeney of Carducci’s Muse, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind constantly the in- 
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herent national blindness of the Hellenic 
and, in equal if not greater degree, the 
Latin mind to what we may call a spirit- 
ual conception of life, its duties, and its 
destiny. But in addition to this blindness 
toward the spiritual elements or substance 
of Christianity there is felt in every re 
nascent Hellenic instinct a violent and 
unrelenting hostility toward that ascetic 
form and practice which, although in no 
true sense Christian, the greater religious 
orders and the general discipline of the 
Roman Church have succeeded in com 
pelling Christianity to wear. The morti 
fication of nature, the condemnation of 
all worldly and corporeal delights, not : 

their abuse, but in their essential and or- 
derly use, the dishonoring of the body in 
regarding its beauty as only an incen 
tive tosin, and in making a virtue of ug- 
liness, squalor, and physical weakness 

these things have the offensiveness of 
deadly sins to the sensuous consciousness 
of minds of the Hellenic type. To spirit- 
ual Christianity Carducci is not adverse 
because it is spiritual—as such it is still 
comparatively an unknown element to 
Italian minds—but because it is foreign 
to the national instinct; because it came 
in with the emperors, and so it is indis- 
solubly associated with foreign rule and 
oppression. It is the Gothic or Teutonic 
infusion in the Italian people that has 
kept alive whatever there is of spiritual 
life in the Christianity that has been im- 
posed on them by the Roman Church. 
The other elements of Romanism are only 
a sensuous cult of beautiful and imposing 
forms in ritual, music, and architecture 
on the one hand; and on the other a stern 
uncompromising asceticism, which in spir- 
it is the direct contradiction of the for 
mer. While the principle of asceticism was 
maintained in theory, the sincerity of its 
votaries gradually came to be believed in 
by no one; the only phase of the church 
that seized hold of the sympathies and 
affections of the people was the pagan 
element in its worship and its festivals; 
and seeing this, the popes were wise 
enough to foster this spirit and cater in 
the most liberal measure to its indulgence, 
as the surest means of maintaining their 
hold on the popular devotion. In the 
ever- widening antagonism between the 
spirit and the flesh, between the sub- 
jective conception of Christianity on the 
one hand, as represented by the Teutonic 
race and the empire, and the sensuous and 
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objective on the other, as represented by 
the Italic race and the pope, may we not 
discern the reason why the Italian peo- 
ple, in the lowest depths of their sensual 
corruption, were largely and powerfully 
Guelph in their sympathies, and why the 
exiled and lonely writer of the Divina 
Commedia was a Ghibelline? It is at least 
in the antagonism of principles as essen- 
tially native versus foreign that we must 
find the explanation of the cooling of 
Carducci’s ardor toward the revered mas- 
ter of his early Muse, even while the old 
spell of the latter is still felt to be as ir- 
resistible as ever. This double attitude of 
reverence and aversion we have already 
seen neatly portrayed in the reference 
Carducci makes in the autobiographical 
notes given above to Dante as the great 
‘‘accuser of the Middle Ages who first 
sounded the signal for the reaction of 
modern thought,” with the added remark 
that the signal being sounded from a 
‘‘Gothic campanile” detracted but little 
from the grandeur of its imports. But 
the same contrast of sentiment finds more 
distinct expression in the sonnet on Dante 
in Book IV. of the Levia Gravia. 


DANTE. 

O Dante, why is it that I adoring 

Still lift my songs and vows to thy stern face, 

And sunset to the morning gray gives place 
To find me still thy restless verse exploring? 
Lucia prays not for my poor soul’s resting; 

For me Matilda tends no sacred fount% 

For me in vain the sacred lovers mount 
O’er star and star to the eternal soaring. 


I hate the Holy Empire, and the crown 
And sword alike relentless would have riven 
From thy good Frederic on Olona’s plains. 


Empire and Church to ruin have gone down, 
And yet for them thy songs did scale high heaven. 
Great Jove is dead. Only the song remains. 


But nowhere is the contrast between 
the Christian sense of awe in the presence 
of the invisible and supernatural and the 
Hellenic worship of immediate beauty 
and sensuous pleasure displayed in so 
bold and majestic imagery as in the poem 
entitled ‘‘ In a Gothic Church.” Here, in 
the most abrupt and irreverent but entire- 
ly frank transition from the impression 
of the dim and lofty cathedral nave to the 
passion kindled by the step of the ap- 
proaching loved one, and in the epithets 
of strong aversion applied to the holiest 
of all objects of Christian reverence, the 
very shock given to Christian feeling and 
the suddenness of the awful descent from 


heavenly to satyric vision tell, with the 
prophetic veracity and power of trp 
poetry, what a vast chasm still unbridgeg 
exists between the ancient inherent He! 
lenism of the Italian people and that fo, 
eign influence, named indifferent|y }, 
Carducci Semitic or Gothic, which fo, 
eighteen centuries has been imposed 

out itself imposing on them. 

The true poet of the people lays bare 
the people’s heart. If Carducci be, ; 
deed, the national poet of Italy we: 
in this poem not only the heart but 
religious sense, we had almost said | 
conscience, of the Italian people revealed 
to view. Nor is this all Bacchantic: the 
infusion of the Teutonic blood in thie old 
Etruscan and Italic stock has broucht 
the dim shadows of the cathedral and its 
awful, ever-present image of the penalty 
of sin to interrupt the free play of Italian 
sunshine. But just as on the canvas of 
the religious painters of the Renaissance 
angels as amorous Cupids hover about be 
tween Madonna and saints, and as in the 
ordinary music of an Italian church the 
organist plays tripping dance melodies or 
languishing serenades between thie in 
toned prayers of the priests or the canto 
jirmo psalms of the choir, so here we bx 


Viti 


hold the sacred aisles of the cathedral 
suddenly invaded by the dancing satyr, 
who, escaping from his native woods, has 
wandered innocently enough into this his 
ancient but strangely disguised shrine 


IN A GOTHIC CHURCH. 


They rise aloft, marching in awful file, 
The polished shafts immense of marble gray 
And in the sacred darkness seem to be 

An army of giants 


Who wage a war with the invisible; 

The silent arches soar and spring apart 

In distant flight, then re-embrace again 
And droop on high. 


So in the discord of unhappy men, 
From out their barbarous tumult there 
To God the sighs of solitary souls 
In Him united. 
Of you I ask no God, ye marble shafts 
Ye airy vaults! I tremble—but I watch 
To hear a dainty well-known footstep waken 
The solemn echoes. 
Tis Lidia, and she tiirns, and, slowly tur 
Her tresses full of light reveal themselves, 
And love is shining from a pale shy face 
Behind the veil. 


The stanzas that follow describe Dan- 
te’s vision of the ‘‘ Tuscan Virgin ” rising 
transfigured amid the hymns of angels 









» Dan- 
rising 


ingels 























The poet, on the contrary, sees neither 


.ngels nor demons, but is conscious only 
of fee g , ‘ os 
“the cold twilight 
ye tedious to the soul,” 
nd then exclaims: 


Farew Semitic God: the mistress Death 
May s ontinue in thy solemn rites, 

() far king of spirits, Whose dim shrines 
yut out the sun. 


Cru i Martyr! Man thou crucifiest ; 

ir thou darkenest with thy gloom. 

Outs e heavens shine, the fields are laughing, 
And flash with love. 


T of Lidia— O Lidia, I would see thee 
{mong the chorus of white shining virgins 


That dance around the altar of Apollo 
In the rosy twilight, 
Gleaming as Parian marble among the laurels, 
e sweet anemones from thy hand, 
y eyes, and from thy lips the song 
Of a Baechante! — Odi Barbare. 
Notwithstanding the bold assertion of 
Hellenic spirit in this and in the 
part of his poems, that, neverthe 
ss. Cardueci has not been able to restore 
s fair god of light and beauty, the Phee 
bus Apollo, to the undisputed sway he 
held in the aneient mind is evident from 
the shadows of doubt, of fear, and anxious 
questioning which still darken here and 
there the poet’s lines. It is here that the 
stern element of tragedy, the real tragedy 
of humanity, makes itself felt in this rhap 
sodist of joy and of love. It comes to 
tell us that to the Italian as he is to-day 
ife has ceased to be a carnival, and that 
other sounds than that of the Bacchante’s 
hymn have gained an entrance, with all 
their grating discord, to his ear: and to 
silence this intruder will the praises of 
Lidia and of Apollo suffice, be they sung 
ona lyre never so harmonious and sweet? 
With this sonnet, in which is depicted in 
wonderful imagery the ancient and awful 
struggle which the sensuous present life 
sustains with the question of an eternity 
ving beyond, we conclude our citations 
from Carducei’s poems: 


INNANZI, INNANZI! 


! through dusky shadows up the hill 
ies the shining level of the snow, 


W ields and creaks each labored step I go, 
My breath preceding in a vapor chill. 
Now silent all, There where the clouds stand still 


T m leaps forth into the blank, to throw 
An awful shadow a gaunt pine below, 
Vt branches crossed and bent in misuner ill. 


Tha: . 
they seem like the uneasy thought of death 
vast, embrace me and quick stay 
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In icy hold my heart’s tempestuous waves ! 
For yet that thought, shipwrecked, again draws 


breath, 
And cries to heaven: O Night, O Winter, say, 
What are the dead doing down there in their 


graves ? 


W hile our interest in Carducci is large- 
ly owing to the character he bears as the 
poet of the Italian people, it would be 
quite erroneous to consider him a popular 
poet. For popularity, whether with the 
court, the school, or the masses, he never 
aimed, as is evident from his satisfaction 
at narrowly escaping being made a polit- 
ical poet-laureate. Instead of writing 
down to the level of popular apprehen- 
sion and taste, he rather places himself 
hopelessly aloof from the contact of the 
masses by his style of writing, which, sim- 
ple and pure as it seems to the cultured 
reader, is nevertheless branded by the 
average Italian as learned and obscure, 
and not suited to the ordinary intelli 
gence. As an innovator both in the form 
and in the content of his verse, he has 
still a tedious warfare to wage with a peo- 
ple so conservative as the Italians of old 
habits and old tastes, confirmed as these 
have been by the combined influence of 
centuries of political and ecclesiastical 
bondage. But Carducci’s writing, spring- 
ing nevertheless from a strong instinct, 
looks only to the people for a final recog- 
nition, even though that has to be ob- 
tained through the medium of the learned 
classes at first. How far he has succeeded 
in getting this vantage-ground of a gen- 
eral recognition and acquiescence on the 
part of the learned, the following testi- 
mony from Enrico Panzacchi, himself a 
critic and a poet of high reputation, may 
he!p us to conclude: 

‘*T believe that I do not exaggerate the 
importance of Carducci when I affirm 
that to him and to his perseverance and 
steadfast courageous work we owe in great 
part the poetic revival in Italy. 

‘‘T have great faith, I confess, in the 
initiative power of men of strong genius 
and will, and, to tell the truth, while it is 
the fashion of the day to explain always 
the individual by the age he lived in, I 
think it is often necessary to invert the 
rule, and explain the age by the ind?- 
vidual.” 

He goes on to show that, indifferent 
alike to conventional laws and public 
opinion, Carducci always persisted in the 
constant endeavor to far I arte, to ‘‘ do his 
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art.” He defied the critics, and tried to be 
himself. 

Mr. Symonds says of the Renaissance 
that ‘‘ it was a return in all sincerity and 
faith to the glory and gladness of nature, 
whether in the world without or in the soul 
of man.” Carducci reflects the spirit of 
the Renaissance in so far as by setting free 
the national instincts he has made way 
for the Hellenic reaction in favor of the 
““elory and the gladness of the world 
without.” He has shown, moreover, how 
foreign to these instincts is Christianity, 
considered apart from the Roman Church, 
whether in its ascetic or in its spiritual 
aspects. But it cannot be said of him, 


whatever may have been true of the poets 
of the Renaissance, that he has reawak- 
ened or rediscovered ‘‘ the glory and glad- 
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ness of nature in the soul of may.” 
without this the gladness of the woplg 
without is but a film of sunshine hiding 
the darkness of the abyss. Indeed. jf y),, 
soul and not the senses be addressed. \, 
question whether beneath all the Dion, 
sian splendors and jollity of Carduce), 
verses there be not discernible. a loo) 
more real than that of Leopardi. Eye, 
for Italy the day is past when Hellenis, 
can fill the place of Christianity ; the so 
craves a substance for which mere beayt 
of form, whether in intellect, art, or ya 
ture, is a poor and hollow substitu 
and to revive not the poetry alone, py 
the humanity of the nation, a force 
needed greater and higher than that to } 
got by the restoration of either dead Pay 
or Apollo. 


and 


THE TREASURY. 


BY L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


TO nation has a better Treasury system 
than the United States. When its 
regulations are enforced, it practically 
guarantees the government against loss 
by error or fraud. It involves the divi- 
sion of the department into bureaus, each 
directly responsible to the Secretary, hav- 
ing little connection with each other, and 
at least three of which must approve a 
claim before it can be paid, eaeh thus 
acting as a check upon the other. It 
recognizes the fact that the subordinates 
in a bureau, subject to removal by its 
chief, will obey the orders of that chief, 
although they may involve a violation of 
law, so that checks within a bureau are 
unreliable. But if the payment of a 
claim requires an examination by three 
persons in as many bureaus, and the ap- 
proval of the heads of each, a conspiracy 
to defraud becomes difficult and practical- 
lyimpossible. Frauds upon the Treasury 
proper have been extremely rare. The 
Assistant Treasuries are abnormal growths 
not subject to these checks, and frauds 
upon them involving large losses have 
consequently been common. The manu- 
facture and issue of the postal and frac- 
tional currency was another excrescence 
permitted to attach itself to the system, 
and the account of that issue cannot be 
verified. It was the only issue of the war 
about which there existed any doubt. It 
may be correct, but it is quite possible 


that some millions of dollars of that cur 
rency more than the amount shown by 
the books of the Treasurer were put in 
circulation. It might have been done 
without detection, for the white paper was 
turned into money ready for issue by a 
single department, under a single head 
without supervision or the co-operation 
of any other department or person. 

Originally adapted to an expenditure 
of $25,000,000 per annum, the Treasury 
system had the capacity of indefinite ex 
pansion without impairing its security 
In March, 1861, it regulated an expen 
diture averaging about $8,000,000 per 
month. Within sixty days it increased 
to more than $2,000,000 per day, and ulti- 
mately to more than $1,000,000,000 per 
annum. Yet the system required no 
change except an increase of clerical 
force. Thus it happened that during 
four years of war more than $3,000,000, 
000 was received and covered into tle 
Treasury, and an equal value of securities 
issued and delivered to those who were 
entitled to receive them, without thie loss 
of one dollar by error or fraud. This 
statement rests upon absolute demonstra 
tion, and not upon evidence alone. The 
amount is as far as infinity beyond ordi 
nary human comprehension. The state 
ment and the system which verifies it ar 
wonders of finance in a country convulsed 
by civil war. 
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TREASURY 1! 


Treasury was the creation of Alex- 
» Hamilton. It will live as long as 
tion exists, and every one who com- 
ids it will accept it as a monument 
financial ability of its author. It 
criticised by those who do not un- 
rstand it as an institution of red tape, 
» experienced Treasury officer ever 

1 the removal of one of its checks, 
relaxation of one of its stringent 


provisions. 

There were three frauds attempted 
during the Secretaryship of Mr. Chase. 
Two of them came as near success as the 


Treasury system would permit, and per- 
haps their frustration must in some degree 
be attributed to the merits of the system, 
united with good fortune. 

Among the inheritances from the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan was an ap- 
plication for the reissue of a lot of coupon 
bonds alleged to have been destroyed. 
The claimants proved the facts as clearly 
as human testimony could,—that these 
bonds, each with six coupons attached, 
were deposited in a locked mail-bag in 
Foun transported to Liverpool, and 
there delivered into the hands of an agent 
of the Post office on board a steam-ship 
which was wrecked by collision, and went, 
with all its mails, and all but two or three 
of those on board, to the bottom of the 
sea. The completeness of the evidence 
was itself a source of suspicion, and, much 
to the chagrin of, the claimants, Secretary 
Chase affirmed the decision of a bureau 
officer that the duplicates should not be 
issued except by the direction of Congress. 
On the application of the claimants at the 
next session, Congress passed an act direct- 
ing the issue of the duplicates. The claim 
was again presented with the act, and the 
duplicates were demanded. The same 
bureau officer again represented his suspi- 
cions to the Secretary, and, with the sanc- 
ion of the latter, the present regulation 
vas adopted, interposing a delay of twelve 
months after proof of the claim before the 
actual issue. This rule was vehemently 
assailed by the claimants through the 
press; they even charged the officer with 
intentionally nullifying the authority of 


Congress. 


‘ 


_ At this time the coupons of bonds re- 
deemed were in packages in the Register’s 
iie-room, There was little need of their 
examination, and no attempt had been 
Made to arrange them in consecutive or- 


der. Books were now made with one page 
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appropriated to each bond, and a space for 
each coupon, while a force of clerks was 
detailed to place each redeemed coupon 
in its appropriate space 

At the expiration of the year the claim- 
ants came for their duplicates. They were 
assured that they would now be issued 
unless some satisfactory reason could be 
shown for further delay. The books were 
sent for, and in their proper spaces were 
found all the coupons which had been 
proved to have sunk to the bottom of the 
sea! A few months later the bonds them- 
selves were presented for redemption, and, 
no adverse claims being made, they were 
paid. 

What was the explanation of this mys- 
tery? Ido not know. The pressure of 
official duties and the anxieties of war 
which occupied us so incessantly prevent- 
ed any further investigation, and the in- 
quiry will probably never be answered. 

The next fraud which I recall was a suc- 
cess as far as the department was con- 
cerned. The loss of the money was pre- 
vented by an accident. 

The course of proceeding for the collec- 
tion of a claim for army supplies was usual- 
ly this: The contractor made his collec- 
tions through his banker. His monthly 
account was made up in conformity with 
all the rules of the War-Office, and trans- 
mitted to that office with a letter of direc- 
tions where the draft should be sent. The 
War-Office approved the claim if correct, 
and transmitted the account, the letter, 
and the action of the War Department to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by whom it 
was sent to the proper auditor, whose duty 
it was to audit the claim. If he decided 
that the claim was a proper one, it was 
sent to the Comptroller, who revised the 
action of the auditor, and, if correct, ap- 
proved it,sending the account with the « 
companying documents to the Secretary, 
who issued the warrant for its payment. 
This warrant was countersigned by the 
Comptroller, and entered on the books of 
the Register; the Treasurer then drew his 
draft upon one of the depositories for its 
payment, and the draft was sent by mail 
according to the original letter of instruc- 
tion, which constituted one of the file pa- 
pers. The file was then sent to the Regis- 
ter’s file-room, and there remained. It 
comprised all the papers, showing a com- 
plete history of the transaction. 

On the occasion in question the cashier 
of one of the Washington banks came to 
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the office of the Register with a draft just 
issued for more than $80,000, payable to a 
well-known Massachusetts contractor, and 
regularly endorsed. It had been presented 
by the head porter of Willard’s Hotel, a 
reliable man,who said that the payee was 
ill and unable to leave his room. He 
had therefore requested him to collect the 
draft, in notes, if possible, of $1000 each. 
Without any apparent reason the cashier 
said his suspicions were excited, and he 
went with the porter to the hotel to see 
the payee, and be sure that the transaction 
was allright. But the sick gentleman had 
disappeared. He had probably watched 
the porter, and finding that there was de- 
lay in the payment, had vanished. 

The file was sent for, and the letter 
found directing that the draft be sent to 
the contractor at Willard’s Hotel. He 
was communicated with by telegraph, and 
said that the letter was a forgery. He had 
given the same directions in this case as in 
his former collections. 

This fraud was consummated by an out- 
sider with the assistance of a clerk in the 
Treasury. No outsider could have ob- 
tained access to the files in order to re- 
move the true letter and substitute the 
forgery. Such a fraud could not be pre- 
vented by any system. Fortunately the 
suspicions or the prudence of the cashier 
prevented any loss. 

In another instance the fraud was suc- 
cessful, but its fruits were wholly recov- 
ered and returned to the Treasury. It 
had some interesting features. One of 
the most difficult subjects which engaged 
our attention was the complete destruction 
of the Treasury notes withdrawn from cir- 
culation, or so worn or mutilated that they 
were unfit to be reissued. The bulk of 
these issues was very great. The first so 
withdrawn were called the ‘‘demand 
notes.” They were issued under a special 
act, and being receivable for duties, bore 
a premium nearly.equal to gold. There 
were fifty million dollars of them in small 
denominations, and their issue involved 
the use of many cords of paper. After 
the financial system authorized by the acts 
of the extra session of July, 1861, had been 
instituted, this issue was redeemed, and the 
notes corded up in the Treasurer’s vaults. 
The problem was to count these notes, de- 
stroy them beyond the possibility of a re- 
issue, and give the Treasurer credit for 
them without any opportunity for reissue 
or fraud. 
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After much deliberation the fol |ow 
plan was devised. The notes wer sepa 
rated into denominations, and made jn, 
packages uniform in amount, and each 
package was cut into halves, lengt})\ 
The upper halves were delivered 
superintendent of a force of counters j; 
the office of the Treasurer: th: 
halves to the head of a like force jn ¢)y 
office of the Register. These two fo 


ing 


se 


had no communication with each other 
Each counted their respective packages 
and made a record of each one. The 
records were compared in another office 
and if they agreed, the count was supposed 


to be correct. The counted packages were 
then delivered to a committee of citizeys 
and by them placed in a furnace in the 
basement of the Treasury, which had be 

heated to a white heat: the door was 
locked, and the combustion watched by 
the committee through openings, until 
they were entirely consumed. The con 

mittee then verified the facts by affidavit 
upon which a warrant was issued to the 
Treasurer to credit his account witli the 
notes so destroyed. Receipts were given 
whenever the packages changed hands 
The process was expensive, complex, and 
supposed to be reliable. 

The burning of a cord or less of jotes 
daily was a subject of general curiosity 
Applications to witness it became so fre 
quent that an iron railing was built around 
the furnace, within which no one was ad- 
mitted except the committee of citizens 
A colored messenger one day applied for 
a permit for his boy of ten years to see the 
process. On the following day the mes 


senger told me that his boy had asked him 
a singular question: ‘‘Whether it was 
right for Mr. Cornwell, when throwing 


the packages into the furnace, to drop one 
of them in the side pocket of his over 
coat ?” 

Cornwell was a clerk in the bureau of 
General Spinner, the Treasurer, whose dui) 
it was to see the packages cut in halves by 
the machine, and deliver them to the chiefs 
of the two divisions of counters. He had 
no right to touch them afterward. His 
assisting in the work of the citizens com 
mittee was an impertinent interference 
with their duties which destroyed the 
value of the system, and was probably 
tolerated because of his official connection 
with the work of the Treasurer's bureal, 
where he was a trusted clerk, I believe 
the third class. 




























































nessenger Was directed to go to his 
nd bring his son to the Register’s 
He proved to be a modest, intelli- 
and greatly alarmed at the con- 
es of his question. ‘‘ He was not 
' he said, ‘‘ that he saw anything. 
pot Mr. Cornwell worked very hard, and 
,ore packages into the furnace than 
other gentlemen. He wore an 
.t with a side pocket having a large 
me ont ¢, and once as he was quickly pass- 
Se ing his hand with the package from the 
basket toward the furnace door he thought 
» he saw one package drop into the large 
open pocket. He was not certain of this, 
however, and might be mistaken.” 
ihe boy was sent home in charge of his 
father, who was told to keep him in-doors, 
and not permit him to communicate with 
or see any other person. Without at- 
tempting to ascertain how any use could 
be made of these packages of half-notes, 
[ directed the heads of the counting di- 
visions not to permit any of their count- 
rs to leave the room, but to send for 
me when their day’s work was finished. 
About four o’clock the accounts of the 
day were made up, and the aggregates 
appeared to agree. I then directed the 
counters in the two divisions to bring 
their packages together into one room, 
and place each package of upper with the 
corresponding package of lower halves. 
f there was no irregularity, as the day’s 
work commenced with packages of entire 
bills, a package of lower should be found 
for every package of upper halves. But 
ven the last two packages were reached, 
to the amazement and alarm of every 
counter, they would not match at all. 
oe Every counter knew that something was 
vrong, and each was in terror lest he or 
she should be the one suspected. Some 
of the young women were in tears, and 
one or two gave indications of hysterics. 
T ere dismissed with the assurance 
io suspicion rested upon them, and 
hat they would have no trouble if they 
kept the facets to themselves for the next 
twenty-four hours. 
_ The next morning Cornwell was called 
into the private room of the Register and 
hown to a chair directly in front of ‘that 
oiicer, who, without noticing him, went 
i with his regular work. Cornwell soon 
vecame nervous, and in an excited man- 
verasked what was wanted of him. I re- 
plied that I had an impression that there 
Was something which he ought to disclose 
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to me, and that I wanted him to consider 
thoroughly, without interruption. He in- 
sisted that he must return to his duties. 
I said that I had had him excused for the 
day in order that he might assist me in 
the investigation of an irregularity. He 
soon became excited, and as he appeared 
to be summoning his fortitude to meet an 
emergency, I suddenly said to him, 

‘** Cornwell, you have been stealing, and 
your thefts have been detected !”’ 

I should fail if I attempted to describe 
the effect of these few words. His emo- 
tion was pitiable. A deathly pallor cov- 
ered his face, and he seemed to be trying 
to swallow something which he could not. 
As commonly happens, Satan deserted his 
victim, and his first words were a fatal 
confession. After a supreme effort at self- 
control he said, 

‘* How did you find it out ?” 

“That is of no importance,” I said. 
‘* What I want of you is to tell me how 
much you have taken, and where it is.”’ 

He made no effort or struggle, but gave 
up at once. He took from his pocket a 
small blank book,in which he had entered 
from day to day, in regular order, the 
amount of his stealings. The following 
had been his method of procedure: He 
received from the Treasurer daily, for ex- 
ample, $100,000, in ten packages of $10,000 
each, and became accountable for them. 
After seeing the whole bills divided in the 
machine, it was his duty to deliver and 
take a receipt for an equal number of 
packages of upper halves from one divi- 
sion and of lower halves from the other 
division of the counters, so that the same 
number of packages of divided bills should 
be sent to the counting divisions which 
he had received in entire bills from the 
Treasurer. Having abstracted a package 
of upper halves at one time and of lower 
halves at another while the bills, after 
having been counted, were being thrown 
into the furnace, he could then take a 
package of whole bills from those he re- 
ceived from the Treasurer, and by substitu- 
ting the packages of stolen halves for them 
in the delivery to the counters, his account 
would appear to be correct. He would 
deliver to the counters just as many di- 
vided packages as he had received whole 
ones. But thetwo stolen packages would 
not fit or match together, as had been 
shown in the investigation of the preced- 
ing day. 

I called a carriage; he entered it with 
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me, and we drove to his house in George- 
town. On one of the upper floors he un- 
locked a small room, in which there was 
a new safe with a combination lock. This 
he also opened, took from it and delivered 
to me one package of $100,000 in coupon 
5-20 bonds, into which he had converted 
a portion of his booty through a firm of 
brokers in New York; $50,000 in whole 
demand notes; and packages of halves 
representing $20,000 more, making in the 
aggregate $170,000. Except a difference 
of a few dollars, caused by converting the 
demand notes at a premium into bonds, 
this aggregate agreed with the account of 
his abstractions, entered from day to day 
as they were made,upon his account-book. 
He strenuously insisted that this amount 
comprised every dollar of his thefts, and 
we never had the slightest reason to 
doubt his statement. 

He was indicted, and upon his own 
confession sentenced to ten years in the 
ya stentiary, where I lost sight of him, 
and have no knowledge of his subsequent 
career. He maintained to the last that 
he never intended to wrong the United 
States. These notes, he said, had been 
issued at par, the government having re- 
ceived 100 cents for each dollar of them. 
If they were redeemed at the same rate, 
the government was no loser. They hap- 
pened to be worth a premium of sixty per 
cent. ; he thought he had as good a right 
to make that premium as the government. 
He had always intended to restore the 
par of these notes to the Treasury. To 
that end he had converted enough of 
them to purchase $100,000 in coupon 
bonds, which he intended to place to the 
credit of the Treasury conscience fund. 
His appropriation of the sixty per cent. 
premium, he insisted, was no crime, and 
he thought it was not even prohibited by 
the Treasury regulations. It is scarcely 


necessary to say that this reasoning jy¢j. 
ther satisfied the Treasury officers nor dig 
it saye him from the penitentiary 

No loss to the Treasury could possj}), 
have occurred in two of the instance. 
above mentioned. 

After the close of the War there 
many members of Congress and others 
who did not believe it possible that 
large an amount of money as $3,000, (0) 
000 could possibly have been received iniy 
the Treasury, securities issued for it, an 
placed in the hands of the large iumbe, 
of persons entitled to them, without erro, 
or fraud, or any loss to the government 
It was even suspected that the officers 
connected with the issue of these sec 
ties must in some manner have profited 
thereby. Accordingly one of the firs 
acts of each of the two or three succeeding 
Congresses was to raise a special com 
mittee to investigate the Treasury. The 
Treasury officers well knew that no fraud 


Vepe 


‘or irregularity could have occurred with 


out immediate detection in the Treasury 
They therefore regarded the proceedings 
of the committees with quiet unconcern 
In the early days of the investigation 
cases were found which were supposed 
involve the integrity of some of these off 
cers, and they were notified that their im 
mediate appearance before the committe 

yas necessary to their reputations. They 
did not appear, however, and in every 
case the committee found the explanation 
These investigations were, as they should 
have been, thorough and exhaustive. But 
neither committee discovered any error 
fraud, or loss to the government in the 
department of the Treasury proper. No 
credit belongs to or was ever claimed bj 
the officers of the Treasury for this result 
but it should at least be regarded as most 
satisfactory evidence of the perfection of 
the Treasury system. 


A DEAD SOLDIER. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


JE sleeps at last—a hero of his race. 
Dead !—and the night lies softly on his face, 
While the faint summer stars, like sentinels, 
Hover above his lonely resting-place. 


A soldier, yet less soldier than a man— 
Who gave to justice what a soldier can: 

The courage of his arm, his patient heart, 
And the fire-soul that flamed when wrong began. 
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Not Cesar, Alexander, Antonine, 

No despot born of the old warrior line, 
Napoleons of the sword, whose cruel hands 

Caught at the throat of love upon its shrine— 


But one who worshipped in the sweeter years 

Those rights that men have gained with blood and tears; 
Who led his armies like a priest of men, 

And fought his battles with anointed spears. 


TWO LETTERS. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


I. 
FROM THE GOTHAM GAZETTE OF APRIL 21. 
OM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GeoRGETOWN, DemeRaRa, April 1. 
\RRIVED here last Sunday, safe and 
| sound, and I expect to be able to pro- 
ceed shortly to the scene of the boundary 
dispute between England and Venezuela. 
I have heard of a boat sailing next week 
mouth of the Orinoco, on which I 
to secure a passage. Although there 


for the 


hope 


has been a fortnight or so of pleasant 
weather, the rainy season is not yet over, 
and travelling is not altogether as easy or 
as pleasant as it might be. 


I cannot say that I regret the delay, as 
it has enabled me to make acquaintance 
here with a few charming people, from 
whom I expect to take useful letters when 
I go on my journey. 

For another reason also I am not dis- 
satisfied that I have been forced to re- 
main in this hospitable town. The delay 
has given me an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Walter Stead, an 
American citizen of English birth, and a 
man of singular courage and nobility of 
It has enabled me also to se- 
cure from Mr. Stead’s own mouth a full 
and exact account of the extraordinary 
attack recently made upon him in the in- 
terior, up the Essequibo River. Although 
Mr. Stead, like other men of positive con- 
victions and unhesitating boldness, has 
nota few enemies here, I find that there is 
a general agreement of opinion that the 
outrage on him should be carefully in- 
vestigated, and that condign punishment 
should be meted out to the survivors of 
the strange people against whom he has 
had to defend himself. That any portion 
of the treasure he risked his life to pro- 


tect can now be recovered is extremely 
doubtful. 


character. 


Mr. Stead came to British Guiana as a 
representative of the Essequibo Gold Com- 
pany,an American organization, of which 
Mr. Samuel Sargent is president. Al- 
though the mines have never received 
adequate attention, it has been known for 
centuries that there was gold in abun- 
dance in the mountains of Guiana. 

It was in this country that Sir Walter: 
Raleigh placed his El Dorado, follo 
in this the belief of the earlier Spaniards; 
and when Choiseul sent out his 12,000 
colonists here in 1763, it was hoped that 
they would be able to develop the gold 
mines; but so great was the mortality 
consequent on bad management that 
within five years after the arrival of this 
colony barely a thousand survived. The 
insalubrity of the climate has been part- 
ly to blame for this neglect of the golden 
treasure which lies almost within man’s 
grasp. And at one time the fear of the 
Indians was also a deterrent. As is well 
known, the Caribs were cannibals; now 
they have mostly died out. The Arau- 
cans are natives of high intelligence and 
unusual courage. Nota few of the bush 
tribes retain flitting traces of their former 
Christianity, which now commingles with 
their degraded superstitions. In the 
mountains at the head of the Essequibo 
there has been rumored to be a tribe of 
White Indians, who were supposed to be 
the last of the ancient Peruvians, living 
to-day as their ancestors lived under the 
Incas when the Spaniards conquered the 
country. That such a tribe still exists has 
hitherto been but a doubtful rumor, as no 
white man had ever succeeded in penetra- 
ting into their country. But to-day, al- 
though we know little more about them, 
we know at least that such a tribe does 
exist. Mr. Walter Stead has good rea- 
son to remember them, and it is the tale 
of his misadventures in their country 
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that I shall try to tell in this letter, re- 
gretting only that my feeble pen cannot 
reproduce adequately the stirring accents 
of Mr. Stead’s story as I heard it from 
his own lips. 

I must begin by saying that although 
it has been well known for centuries that 
there was abundant gold in the moun- 
tains where the many rivers which trav- 
erse Guiana have their source, hitherto 
the attempts to get at it have been spas- 
modic and more or less unsatisfactory. 
In the upper waters of the Caroni, in 
Venezuela, and at Arataya, in Dutch Gui- 
ana, the prespector has been fairly suc- 
cessful, and many a bag of golden dust 
has rewarded his enterprise. But it was 
not until a strong syndicate of Americans, 
headed by Mr. Samuel Sargent, organized 
the Essequibo Gold Company that any 
serious endeavor was made to wrest the 
precious metal from the heart of the 
Sierra Acarai Mountains. 

The Essequibo Gold Company, support- 
ed by abundant capital, was able to make 
a careful survey of the situation. Its 


agents skilfully prospected throughout 
the length and breadth of British Guiana. 
The reports they sent home were com- 
pared, and the specimens of ore they for- 


warded were assayed; and the consensus 
of expert opinion was to the effect that it 
would be best to begin operations almost 
at the head of the Essequibo water-shed, 
between the Zibingatzako Pass and Mount 
Turako. Two years ago a body of ex- 
perienced Californian miners was got 
together and despatched to Demerara, 
whence the men, with their tools, were 
sent up the Essequibo as far as the King 
William IV. Cataract. Hence they had 
still to push their way into the tropical 
wilderness nearly a hundred miles fur- 
ther, through the territory of the friendly 
tribe of the Taruma Indians. 

For now eighteen months these reso- 
lute Americans have been hard at work 
digging gold from the flanks of the Sierra 
Aecarai. It has hitherto been impossible 
to provide these sturdy miners with the 
improved machinery to which they have 
been accustomed. Hydraulic mining, for 
example, has not yet been attempted. 
Although the enterprise has passed the 
experimental stage, the works are still of 
the most primitive character. Yet the 
results have been very encouraging, and 
the yield of gold is steadily increasing. 
The facilities of approach have been im- 
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proved, although they are still wholly 
inadequate. A monthly messenger do. 
scends from the miners to Demerara: {}y. 
products of the washings come down 
every quarter; and supplies and re-ey. 
forcements are sent up from the coast a 
least twice a year. In the organizatio 
of these means of communication Mr. 
Stead has been invaluable. Fora year }ye 
has been here, going to and fro, acquaint. 
ing himself with every detail of the work 
and devising improved methods for jts 
accomplishment. And it was in pursy 
ance of this duty that he met with misfor. 
tune, and was forced to fight for his life 

Before setting forth the details of his 
brave struggle—one man against many— 
I ought, perhaps, to try to set before you 
the man himself. At first sight he does 
not seem to be cast in heroic mould. He 
is shorter than the average, and his figure 
is slim rather than sturdy. But, slight 
as he is, he is wiry and tough; and his 
meagre form sheathes a soul as noble as 
any in the breast of a Crusader of old, 
Although Mr. Stead is not yet forty, his 
hair, a rich bronze, is already beginning 
to be streaked with gray, and the deep 
lines on his thin face tell the same tale of 
hard battling with the vicissitudes of life 
His eyes are restless and yet piercing 
His expression is self-reliant; one does 
not hesitate to say at first sight, ‘‘ Here is 
a shrewd man, able to take care of him 
self.” And when occasion serves, Mr 
Stead is able to take care of himself, as | 
shall show. 

Mr. Stead reached the mines some two 
months ago, bearing letters and instrue- 
tions. The superintendent of the com- 
pany’s works there was beginning to get 
a little uneasy about the accumulated 
gold, which was increasing with unex: 
pected rapidity, and yet he was not able 
to send down a detachment of men to 
guard the treasure to the coast. 
were rumors of uneasiness among thie sur- 
viving Caribs, perhaps the most danger 
ous of the Indian tribes, and a friendly 
Taruma had come into the camp wit 
a strange story about some marauding 
expedition of the alleged tribe of White 
Indians, whose possible identity with the 
surviving people of the Ineas I have al: 
ready recorded. That such a tribe even 
existed has hitherto been doubtful, and 
the superintendent, although he was not 
a little alarmed by the reports, whic 
came to him from two or three sources, 
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+ at all eonvineed either that these 
dians were on the war-path, or 
there was any such tribe. Nev- 
when the time came for Mr. 
departure, and he offered to bear 
the coast as much gold-dust as he 
rry in a belt around 
ntendent accepted his proposal 
Although spare, as I have said, 
is aman of unusual strength, 
ind vas able to bestow on his person 
‘bout forty pounds’ weight of gold, worth 
nately ten thousand dollars. The 
vots of the precious metal were sew- 
. broad belt or jacket, girt tightly 
1e waist, and supported by straps 
shoulders. This jacket-belt was 

r him by a native woman. 
most part the long and weari- 
surney was to be made in a canoe, 
e burden of the gold was therefore 
ess than it would have been had it 
ecessary for Mr. Stead to cover the 

nee on foot. 

bearer of the treasure was amply 
|. He carried a repeating rifle, and 
e wore a revolver at his waist. He was 
to be accompanied throughout his trip by 
iteman, and one only. This com- 
yanion was a fellow-employé of the Esse- 


his waist, 


approx 


quibo Gold Company, Mr. Thomas Austin, 
American, but a man of far less 
ness of resource and strength of 


er than Mr. Stead. Austin had 

ipied a humble position in the ser- 

vice of the company, and the climate had 

his health, so that he begged the 

privilege of returning to Demerara with 

Mr. Stead, to whose recommendation, in- 
di e owed his engagement. 

The canoe which was to bear the in- 
trepid travellers on their long and lone- 
some voyage was of the kind called by 
t ‘* wood-skin ’—that is to 

it was made from the heavy bark of 
le-heart; it was about fifteen fest 
und it could carry comfortably the 

Yo voyagers, with a supply of provi- 

s sufficient for their journey. 

On the first stage of the journey, down 
to the King William IV. Falls, the two 
Americans were accompanied by a band 

friendly Tarumas; but after as- 

ling Mr. Stead and his companion over 
the portage around the falls, these Ind- 
ians bade them farewell, and returned to 
their own country, not daring to venture 
into the wilder Carib territory, through 
Which the Essequibo River passes. Mr. 
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Stead is now inelined to believe that the 
Tarumas were also affrighted by the ru- 
mors about the White Indians. 

This passage through the land of the 
Caribs was always accounted the most 
dangerous part of the voyage down the 
river from the mines to the coast. Mr. 
Stead and Austin accomplished it without 
delay or mishap. For hours they floated 
down with the swollen current, making 
no other exertion than was needed to keep 
the canoe in the swiftest channel. For 
hours they sped along in the midst of the 
oppressive silence of a South-American 
forest--a vast and deadly stillness, awful 
beyond belief, and broken only now and 
again by a startling scream. At 
sometimes a booming crash would echo 
through the forest, followed by a clang 
like that of an iron bar against a hollow 
Then the silence would settle down 
again, and it might be an hour or more 
before a piercing half human and wholly 
terrible shriek would shrill out. Toward 
night, again, as the twilight fell and the 
long shadows of the twisted trees lay 
black and contorted on the water, a cry 
would suddenly rend the air—a weird, 
blood -curdling yell; and the travellers 
would tire themselves in vain effort to ac- 
count for it. And through these horrible 
sounds, and through this still more horri- 
ble silence, the two Americans fared for- 
ward to the settlements of civilization on 
the coast. 

Through the territory of the Caribs they 
passed without adventure or misadven- 
ture. It was not until they came under 
the shadow of the Makarapan Mountains 
that they had the first suggestion of im- 
pending evil. They landed for dinner on 
the left-hand side of the stream, and as 
they were about to prepare their simple 
repast there appeared before them sudden- 
ly three stalwart warriors. Fortunately 
Mr. Stead saw them reflected on the sur- 
face of a pool of water spreading from a 
bubbling spring beside which the tray- 
ellers had seated themselves, and he was 
able to grasp his repeating rifle in time to 
confront the strange visitors. Apparently 
the new-comers knew what fire-arms were, 
although they themselves were equipped 
only with bows and arrows. They ad- 
vanced and stood before the two Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Stead stared at them in sur- 
prise, as he saw how they differed from 
the ordinary native of the Essequibo Val- 
ley. The Indians of Guiana adorn their 
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bodies in fantastic patterns, with a red 
paint which is highly scented, and they 
wear necklaces of boars’ teeth. The three 
men who stood before Stead were unpaint- 
ed, and they wore only ornaments of fea- 
thers; and, most remarkable of all, their 
skins, although not white, were far lighter 
in color than any Indian’s. 

For a moment the two groups stood 
silently facing one another. Then the 
White Indians, as Mr. Stead calls them, 
drew nearer, and the one who seemed to 
be their leader spoke. Austin, who had 
been longer in South America than Stead, 
said that the only word he could recognize 
was ‘‘gold.” At first this seemed to have 
no significance, but when the chief ap- 
proached Stead, and touched the treasure- 
belt he wore beneath his shirt, and sought 
to remove it, then the Americans knew 
that the White Indians were aware of the 
object of their journey, and that thereafter 
they might have to defend the gold with 
their lives. How the Indians got wind 
of the precious belt it was impossible to 
say, but Mr. Stead has reason to suspect 
that one of the Taruma Indians—perhaps 
the husband of the woman who had made 
his treasure-belt—spied out the secret, and 
managed to communicate it to the men 
who now sought to waylay him. When 
the White Indian reached out for the belt, 
Mr. Stead sternly thrust off the fellow’s 
hand,and with energetic gestures indica- 
ted that the treasure was his, and that it 
could not be surrendered. Among most 
savage races sign-language is highly de- 
veloped, and the three men who stood be- 
fore Stead obviously understood his em- 
phatic negation. They made another vain 
effort, and then they withdrew into the 
heavy woods which spread away from the 
river on both sides. 

At Mr. Stead’s suggestion, the two 
Americans hastily reloaded their canoe, 
and dropped down the rivera dozen miles 
or more, stopping at last on the other side 
ata bend of the stream, where there seemed 
to be a level space of grass. Here they 
made a hasty meal, having started a fire 
at the roots of a withered cotton-wood tree 
which stood in the centre of the clearing. 

Around this tree the ground seemed to 
have been carefully cleared, and at a dis- 
tance of a dozen yards or so there was a 
circle of white stones, so regularly placed 
that it was scarcely possible not to accept 
them as having been arranged by human 
hands. Throughout Guiana the huge cot- 
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ton-wood decays into fantastic shapes }ik. 
the skeleton of a demon. Austin tojj 
his companion that the natives are yop, 
superstitious about the cotton-wood, ang 
will never cut one down, or even thyoy 
stones at it, believing that misfortune y 
surely follow if they do. Many are {ip 
strange beliefs among the Indians. ‘They. 
is even known to be a tribe,” said Aust), 
‘‘which worships a sacred bird Mr 
Stead recalled the custom of the Incas jy 
the old days of Peruvian civilization, whey 
the monarch wore upright in his turbay 
three feathers of a rare and curious bin 
the coraquenque. This biped was sacred 
to the ruler; it served only to supply the 
plume which was the badge of sovereign. 
ty; and if an ordinary citizen killed one. 
the penalty was death. 

The two Americans had built their fi» 
in the prickly spurs of the tree, feeding jt 
with chips from the withered branches 
which still extended from the holloy 
trunk. When they were finishing their 
repast the fire had burned well into the 
roots, and the whole tree began to blaze 
up. As the smoke poured thick through 
the rotten trunk, as through a chimney 
there was a noise of wings and a weir 
hooting, and an awkward fowl! flew w 
out of the hollow, where it had been » 
posing. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, Stead seized 
his gun, and as the fleeting object was 
outlined against the fading twilight, he 
fired, and brought it down with a single 
shot. 

‘* Let’s hope I haven’t killed the sacred 
bird!” he cried, as the gory mass of fea- 
thers fell to the ground. 

But that was exactly what he had un- 
wittingly done; and the evil deed brought 
dire misfortune. As the echo of the shot 
died away, the two Americans heard a 
long loud whistle, almost human, but wit 
a ghoulish shrillness. 

‘*Now we shall have bad luck,” said 
Austin, shivering despite the fire before 
which he was standing. 

‘“Why?” asked Stead. 

‘* Because that is the call of the Didi 
and it always forebodes evil to those who 
hear it.” , 

Mr. Stead was aware that the Didi is 1 
unknown and unseen evil spirit, whic 
the natives believe to lurk in the dark 
depths of the forest. To him is attributed 
any sudden death or mysterious disap 
pearance. But Mr. Stead is not supers 
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laughing lightly at Austin’s evi- 
ead, he stepped into the brush and 
brought forth the body of the bird. 

- s like the coraquenque,” he said, 
ditin hishand. ‘See, here are 
the three royal feathers.” 

’ whispered Austin, suddenly, 
cripping his arm. ‘* We have been fol- 
lowed. Don’t you hear the paddles ?” 

Stead listened intently, and from the 
lictance there came a succession of faint 


tious 


ey are on our trail,” said Austin. 
Who 2?” asked Stead. 
[he White Indians,” answered Aus- 
They know that you have the 
gold, and they will not cease from fol- 
lowing us till they getit. Don’t you hear 


them 

\vain the two Americans held their 
breath as they bent forward listening. 
From over the water there came a regu- 
lar rhythmical sound as of paddle strekes. 
Then suddenly there rang out again the 
shrill, uncanny whistle of the Didi. 


I'm going to get out of this,” cried 
Austin 
Mr. Stead threw down the body of the 
bird. ‘If there issome one on our track,” 
he said, ‘‘ we had. best not stand in the 
glare of this fire. Nobody could ask a 
better mark than we are here.” 
They stepped back into the shadow. 


Fortunately they had not unloaded the 
wood-skin,and Mr. Stead had not removed 
the treasure-belt from his waist. Their 


canoe was hidden in the shrubbery which 
thickly fringed the river a few yards be- 


t 


low the point where they had lighted 
their fire. When they came to the wood- 
skin, night was already settling down on 
them. Only the blazing tree cast a ruddy 


clow 

Austin got into the boat at once; but 
Stead, after handing his rifle to his com- 
panion, stood on the shore, hidden in the 
darkness, peering forward to see if they 
were really pursued. 

Come on,” eried Austin ; ‘‘ we are los- 
ing time.” 

Why need we go?” said Stead. ‘‘I 
want first to make sure that there is a 
reason for flight.” 

Reason enough,” Austin answered. 
‘If you had been in this country as long 
as |, you would know that the Didi never 
brought anybody good luck.” 

_ Stead did not answer. At that instant 
he saw the bow of a canoe come out of 
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the shadow into the light of the flaming 
cotton-wood. 

There were three men in this canoe; 
two of them were paddling, and one was 
seated in the centre. They were the 
three White Indians who had visited the 
two Americans in the afternoon. 

‘*What are you waiting for now?” 
Austin whispered, in a trembling voice. 
‘**You see they are after us. Get into the 
boat at once, and we can still escape them.” 

Stead looked at his companion with 
some slight surprise. ‘‘I don’t think,” 
he said, ‘‘that two Americans ought to 
run away from three Indians.” 

‘*But we don’t know how many more 
they have coming with them,” answered 
Austin, pettishly. ‘*‘ Enough of this fool- 
ishness, I say. Get in now, or I'll push 
off without vou.” 

Stead said nothing, but silently watch- 
ed the three men make fast their canoe 
and step out on land. They looked up 
the river, and one of them gave a doleful 
cry. It was repeated from far over the 
water, and then iaken up again and 
again, farther and farther off. 

‘‘They have a dozen more wood-skins 
on the way down here,” said the timorous 
Austin. ‘‘I give you fair warning I am 
not going to stay here to count them. 
With you or without you, I’m off.” 

Before Stead coula reply, a second 
canoe came in sight. As it touched the 
bank, five more of the White Indians 
alighted from it. The three who had 
first Janded drew near to the tree on fire. 
One of these almost stepped on the car- 
cass of the bird Stead had shot. He 
stopped and picked it up, and gave a sud- 
den wail of sorrow. The others had no 
sooner laid eyes on the slain bird, with 
its sacred feathers bedraggled with blood, 
than they too made a pitiful cry. Then, 
as the new-comers approached, the bird 
was pointed out, and all eight of the 
White Indians raised a fierce yell. 
Though the language was unknown, 
the meaning of their outcry was plain 
enough —they would seek revenge for 
this sacrilege. And so, by his innocent 
shot, Mr. Stead had added a religious 
fervor to their pursuit; and they sought 
now not only his treasure, but his life 
as well. 

Brave as he was, he felt that the time 
had come to withdraw. But when he 
turned to join Austin in the wood-skin, 
he found that it was gone. Affrighted 
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by the revengeful shriek, Austin had de- 
serted him. Mr. Stead was alone, with- 
out a friend, without a boat, without food. 
He had nothing but his treasure-belt 
and his revolver, with the twenty or 
thirty cartridges he happened to have on 
his person. 

At this moment a third canoe appeared, 
and five more White Indians were added 
to the group gathered about the fire. 
Mr. Stead took advantage of the noise 
and excitement which arose among his 
foes as they showed the new-comers the 
body of the bird he had slain, and crept 
farther back into the bushes as noiseless- 
ly as he could. Escape by way of the 
river was impossible, now that Austin 
had abandoned him. To get away from 
the water into the woods which masked 
the hills was his sole chance of safety. 
For the moment the one thing needful 
was to take himself out of sight of the rap- 
idly increasing band of White Indians, 
who were determined to kill him, moved 
now by the double motive of avenging a 
sacrilege and of plundering his treasure. 
After he might get clear of theriy, it would 
be time enough to make plans for return- 
ing to the settlements of civilization. 

With every muscle at its highest ten- 
sion, Mr. Stead wormed his way along the 
ground, borne down by the weight of his 
gold, which even then, in the dire extrem- 
ity of his danger, he did not think of aban- 
doning. Inch by inch, foot by ,foot, he 
crawled away from the fatal spot. At 
every step he expected to betray himself. 
Every minute he feared to see the White 
Indians scatter in pursuitof him. To this 
day he does not know why they made no 
immediate effort to discover his where- 
abouts. The shot that killed the cora- 
quenque was fired when they were in hear- 
ing, but two minutes before they came in 
sight, and the bird must yet have been 
warm with life when they took it in their 
hands. Why it was that they did not 
make an instant search for the man, who 
could not have been far off, is to him 
inexplicable. Mr. Stead is now inclined 
to accept this dilatoriness and delay of 
his enemies as the providential means of 
his escape. As it was, he succeeded in 
gaining the verge of the denser forest on 
the hill-side just as the moon came out 
and flooded with light the vacant spaces 
across which he had fled but a few minutes 
before under cover of the friendly dark- 
ness. 








The hill forest was distant barely hal 
a mile from the river-bank, but Mr Stead 
had taken more than an hour to make the 
journey, on his hands and knees 1\0s}}, 


except where he arose to dash a 





OSS a 


clearing as swiftly as he could. He gy 
him down in the shadow of the trees, to 
take breath and to collect his thoughts, 
He had only a vague idea as to his exact 


position, but he believed that a little way 
below the mountain rose abruptly op 
each side of the stream, and the river ray 
through a narrow gorge. On the othe, 
side, it might be some ten or twenty n 
away, or it might be more, there was «\ 
lage of friendly Indians, where he had 
once spent the night on his journey up 
stream to the gold mines. If he could but 
get to this village he doubted not tliat he 
could procure a wood-skin and assistance 
to continue his journey to the coast, where 
he had agreed to deliver the treasure which 
now weighed him down. 

The blazing tree by whose roots he was 


standing when he had shot the fatal cora 
quenqueacoupleof hours before had burnt 


itself out, but on the open space before it 
there was gathered a group of the Whit 
Indians which he reckoned to contain at 
least fifty. They were drawn up in rings 
about the chief—the tall man who had 
first addressed Stead—and this chief seem- 
ed to be haranguing them. A cry of 
approval punctuated his sentences, and 
when he concluded there arose a yell of 
vengeance, which Mr. Stead, alone in the 
darkness of the hill forest above them, 
could hear, and heard without fear. 

Yet it was with a certain beating of the 
heart that he saw his foes scatter in search 
of him at last. While he was recovering 
his breath and resting his muscles, « shout 
from the shore notified him that the point 
was discovered where the canoe had been 
made fast. The trail of Mr. Stead’s tor. 
tuous and crawling progress from that 
spot into the denser brushwood fifty yards 
away was plain. In fifteen minutes 
more the White Indians in a compact 
body were pressing forward on his track 
through the undergrowth of the foot-lills. 

Then began for Mr. Stead a flight by 
night which was enough to break the 
nerves of the bravest of men. Througli 
the darkness, in the forest, up hill and on 
the level, lighted only by the chance rays 
of the moon as they broke through th 
heavy foliage, borne down by the weigh! 
of his golden burden, worn out by the 
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the day and by the haste of his 
n and on he toiled, hearing the 
s pursuers, now fainter and now 
ishing ahead, but not know- 


e he was going, and conscious 
f naught but a struggle between 
of life and an overmastering 
hich multiplied with every step 


ist he could do no more. He had 
nbing higher and higher, and he 
e out on a shelf of rock, from 
e mountains seemed to rise sheer 
im. He had no strength to ad- 
ven if his benumbed intelligence 
iseea path upward. He sank down 
e stood, exhausted absolutely, con- 
is only that the signals of his pursu- 
been fainter of late. But before 
iid even formulate a hope that he 
tanced them, or that they had lost 
il, Nature claimed her own and he 
eep. 

long he slept he did not know; 
en he awoke the sun was breaking 
rthe mountains. He lay still, slowly 
ecting his thoughts. Even then he 
d not recall all the incidents of his 
He had fled, and they had pur- 
and he was safe so far—this was all 
new, and it was almost all he cared. 
he was to advance farther he did not 
‘ or what he was to do next. His 
jones ached as he lay there on the ground, 
his mouth was parched, and he began 
) feel the pangs of hunger. He looked 
jut him to see if he could not find some 
t with which he might stay his stom- 
_or a brook whereat he might quench 
He was lying on a ledge of 
rock but thinly covered with earth, al- 
though richly robed with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics. In front of 
m rose the sheer cliff which in the dark- 
ness had barred his farther progress. It 
vas this rock, an unsurmountable obstacle 
e darkness, which was now to prove 

ins of safety by day. 
\s Mr. Stead gazed about him in search 
vhat might serve as meat and drink, 
cht of dawn strengthened, and the 
ce which towered before him began 
ow with the beams of the rising sun. 
In this increase of light he seemed to see 
a strange medley of figures moving across 
the face of the rock. At first he mistrusted 
his senses, feeling that his fatigue had 
perhaps made him subject to hallucina- 
lions or visions. But as he looked again 
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he found that his eyes had only half de- 
ceived him. The figures were there before 
him, but they were motionless. Carved 
on the face of the cliff in rude relief, they 
were colored into a semblance of reality. 
Then Mr. Stead knew where he was. 
He recognized the fact that he had before 
him one of the Pictured Rocks of the Es- 
sequibo, which manya voyager had sought 
and very few had ever found. He had 
been told that they existed in three or four 
places, and that they were always so situ- 
ated that they could be seen from afar by 
the first rays of the rising sun. What 
their origin might be, nobody can declare 
with precision. Sometimes they are ap- 
parently commemorative of some royal 
hero or some noble feat at arms; some- 
times they are obviously explanatory de- 
vices designed to guide the wayfarer. 
That which Mr. Stead was fortunate 
enough to find before him belonged to this 
latter class. It served as asign-post, as it 
were, to a way of safety. In this case the 
tinted sculptures indicated a sort of profile 
map of the mountains, with the river flow- 
ing between. An outstretched hand with 
pointing finger showed the direction to be 
taken if the traveller desired to pass over 
to the other side of the stream by a hang- 
ing bridge which swung across the chasm. 
Rudely cut figures as rudely daubed with 
color were proceeding along the paths and 
passing over the frail bridge. Then Mr. 
Stead remembered that on the journey up 
the river they had had to make a long 
portage around the mountain because the 
stream here ran between high walls, and 
was not to be ascended by boat on account 
of its succession of rapids and cataracts. 
He had never heard that there was any 
such bridge across the river as was seen in 
the picture-writing, but there might very 
well be. And if there were, then he had at 
least a chance of escape. Once across the 
river, he thought he could find his way to 
the village of friendly Indians a few miles 
further below; then the rest of the jour- 
ney would be easy and without danger. 
How distant the bridge might be, if in- 
deed there were any bridge, he could not 
estimate from the pictorial outlines before 
him. But whatever was the distance 
the direction was plain, and the journey 
must be undertaken. Mr. Stead arose 
and tightened the belt around him. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the outstretched 
finger, he started along the ledge of the 
cliff, and now that full daylight helped 
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him, he soon came to a break in the rock 
above him—a break through which it was 
easy to attain the brow of the mountain. 
Here he came out on a table-land less 
densely covered with vegetation. Al- 
though almost level, it sloped gently up- 
ward. A quarter of a mile away to his 
right the ground broke, and here he sup- 
posed the high bank of the river to be. 
A mile beyond him, or it might be two, 
the cliff of the opposite river-bank rose 
up, and apparently the channel narrowed. 
There, if anywhere, would be the bridge 
which was figured in the picture-writing. 

Hitherto Mr. Stead had proceeded very 
cautiously, feeling his way lest he should 
walk into an ambush, looking back often 
to make sure that he was not followed, 
and keeping his revolver in his hand, 
with his finger on the trigger. But in 
the joy of seeing the table-land stretch 
away before him, with the hope that the 
bridge of safety was but a mile or two 
ahead, inadvertently he paused for a mo- 
ment at the edge of the cliff up which he 
had climbed. For a few seconds only 
was his figure outlined against the sky. 

Brief as was this space of time it suf- 
ficed. A cry arose from the hill-side be- 
neath him to the left of the path by 
which he had come; it was the same cry 
with which the White Indians in the 
first canoe had called to their comrades 
in the other boats. Instantly it was re- 
peated—first to the right of him, then 
again to the left, then four or five times 
farther down the hill-side. There was 
no mistaking the meaning of these calls: 
he was discovered, and the enemy was on 
his trail. 

Mr. Stead looked over the cliff again. 
Not one of the White Indians was in 
sight. So he knew he had a good start. 
To stand still was but to invite death. 
His one chance of life lay in reaching the 
bridge first. He set off at once at a rapid 
pace notwithstanding the heavy weight 
of treasure which lined his belt. If it 
were absolutely necessary to save his life, 
he was ready to abandon the gold, but 
only under the most desperate circum- 
stances did he intend to give it up. The 
pursuers meant to kill him and to get his 
precious burden; and Mr. Stead was re- 
solved to prevent, if he could, their doing 
either. 

Knowing that his enemies were now 
following him closely, he looked back 
with every few steps he took. In the 
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fear of a fatigue which might prevent his 
reaching his object, he dared not oyey. 
exert himself, but he walked as fas; 


as he 
thought wise. He rested himself yoy 
and again by breaking into a jog-tyo 
whenever the incline of the ground was 


not too abrupt. He had covered jeap) 
two-thirds of the distance from the bo, 
of the hill to where he might hoye 4 
find the bridge when he caught thy 
glimpse of his pursuers: the outline oj 
single man stood out against the horizon 
He quickened his pace. 

When next he looked back there were 
four or five men gathered together in , 
little group about the tall chief. As jyjs 
eyes were on them the chief waved one 
hand, and the warriors sprang forward i; 
a brisk run. He had seen them, and hy 
knew that they could see him. It was 
now a question of speed. If he could ¢ 
across the bridge safe and sound, it might 
be that he could hold it until nightfalj 
should give him another chance of escay. 
If they should catch up to him on the 
open ground, or if there should not \ 
any bridge at the spot where he hoped to 
find it, then all would be over; his life 
would not be worth an hour’s purchas 
however dearly he might sell it. 


a 


The ground favored him just then, and 
he dropped into a gentle run. Soon the 
declivity became too steep for so rapid 
a progress, and he fell back to a walk 


Again he looked at his pursuers, he 
little group about the chief, not so com 
pact now as when he had first seen it, had 
covered more than a quarter of the dis- 
tance which had separated them. And 
behind these were three other groups 
rushing toward him, stretching across the 
slope one after the other. 

Mr. Stead set his teeth and strode for 
ward. For five minutes he toiled steadily 
upward; as he neared his goal the ascent 
was steeper. When he could no longer 
resist the desire to see whether or not lis 
enemies were gaining on him, he turned 
his head again. The chief and his fol 
lowers were but a few hundred feet be 
hind him-—scarcely beyond bow -shot 
and tailing out over the inclined plain 
were half a hundred more White Indians, 
all racing toward him. As they saw him 
looking at them they raised fierce yells 
of hatred. 

In ten yards more Mr. Stead came ou! 
on the brink of the river, which rolled 
along in a deep gulf below, whence it seu! 

















taract. Searce a hundred feet before 
the gulf was spanned by a slight 
o bridge. 

Mr. Stead saw it, and he gave a gasp of 
; owing there was now no more 
ed husband his strength, he rushed 
-ward as fast as he could. When he 
the foot-path which led to the 
» was still a hundred feet in ad 
nce of the nearest of his pursuers. He 
ossed the frail and vibrating structure 
sswiftly as he dared, though it trembled 
beneath his tread, and swung from side to 
side until it almost threw him off into the 
lark abyss below, where the river raged 
reely along. As he was toiling up the 
r half of the bridge the White Ind- 
ians arrived on the brink of the cliff be- 
hind him. They paused, and two of them 
| arrows to their bows. One of these 
ssiles missed Mr. Stead, the other struck 
in the back of the waist, and broke 
f against the plates of gold which pro 

tected his person at that place. 
When he set foot on the firm land and 
bout, three of his foes were already 
m the bridge and crossing over. He 
stood still in the centre of the path and 
took deliberate aim and fired. The fore- 
most Indian threw up his hands and fell 


sideways from the bridge. A second shot 
struck the next man in the right thigh, 
and he dropped back, vainly grasping, 


as he turned in the air, at the ropes 
iich supported the fragile pathway, and 
dropped down into the dark water which 
was roaring along the bottom of the 
chasm more than a hundred feet below. 
The third man had but just started on his 
perilous passage: when his two predeces- 
sors perished so suddenly, he hesitated for 
a second, then he sprang forward again. 
The chief stretched out his arm and stay- 
ed the other White Indians as they came 
ip, Waiting to see what might be the fate 
of the third man. Mr. Stead held his 
fire until this man—a tall, handsome fel- 
is within fifty feet of him, then he 
pulled the trigger, and the pursuer, shot 
through the heart, sprang up into the air, 
and fell down into the gulf below, knotted 
itoa convulsive ball. Then Mr. Stead, 
seeing that there was no movement on 
part of his enemies to attack again, 
reloaded his revolver. 
By this time nearly all the warriors had 
assembled on the other side. Several of 
the late comers were about to run forward 
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loud of spray from a thundering 
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on the bridge, but the tall chief called 
them back. Suddenly a flight of arrows 
shot across the chasm, and fluttered down 
before Mr. Stead’s feet. He was just out 
of range. But he thought it best to dis- 
courage any desire they might have to 
use him as a mark: taking careful aim, he 
fired his revolver again, and the bullet 
broke the chief's arm. An awful yell 
arose at this, and for the third time the 
chief had to restrain the impetuosity of 
his followers. Mr. Stead could not but 
admire the reckless bravery of his foes, 
eager to sacrifice their lives to avenge 
their leader. 

For a few minutes there was a respite. 
While an old man carefully bandaged the 
chief's wounded arm, the others gather- 
ed about them and raised a weird, irreg 
ular, pathetic chant, which seemed part 
of the ceremonial of cure. Mr. Stead took 
advantage of the lull to consider the sit 
uation. So long as he could hold the 
end of the bridge he was safe; they could 
advance across it only one at a time, and 
their numbers were therefore of no ad- 
vantage to them. Yet this security was 
but temporary; he dared not abandon his 
post, for his safety depended on his defend 
ing it. He was forced toremain where he 
was, and to make no attempt to proceed on 
his journey. His foes outnumbered him 
fifty toone. They could tire him out, and 
they could starve him out, if they were 
willing to settle down to a siege. They 
might even separate, and while one detach- 
ment kept him at bay, the other might re- 
trace its steps to the place where he shot 
the bird of ill omen, and where their ca- 
noes were ; then, crossing the river in these, 
they might come down and take him in 
the rear. 

This scheme seemed to have occurred to 
the chief at the very moment that it sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Stead. From his com- 
manding position the American saw the 
leader of the White Indians call a man 
forward and giv2 him a series of orders, 
accompanied by gestures which Mr. Stead 
found no difficulty in interpreting. When 
he had received his instructions the chos- 
en leader of the detachment went among 
his comrades and picked out a dozen of 
them. These he drew up in line before 
the chief, who spoke a few words of advice, 
apparently, and of warning. When the 
chief ceased, his followers raised a shout 
of anticipatory triumph, shaking their 
weapons in the air, and casting looks 
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of hatred against the single American. 
Then the designated group broke away 
from the main body and ran back on their 
own trail. In less than five minutes they 
were lost to sight. 

Mr. Stead had no doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the departure of this detachment of 
his foes. He knew that in a definite time 
—probably four or five hours—he would 
be outflanked. With an enemy behind 
him, against whom he could have no pro- 
tection, his doom would soon be sealed. 
He saw that if he wished to save his life, 
and to bear off the treasure which had 
been confided to him, and which he had 
bound himself to convey safely to its des- 
tination, he must do something, and he 
must do it quickly. 

His first thought was to pick off his 
opponents one by one, as he had wound- 
ed the chief. But a moment’s reflection 
showed the impossibility of this proceed- 
ing. There were still nearly twoscore 
White Indians at the other end of the 
bridge. By taking them unawares, he 
might hope to kill ten or a dozen. But 
what would this profit him? The rest 


would hide themselves behind the rocks, 
and, securely under cover, they could then 
bide their time, exposing themselves only 


when their comrades might announce 
their arrival on his side of the river. 
And yet another reason deterred him. 
His stock of ammunition was limited; he 
had barely a score more cartridges. 

To remain where he was would be im- 
possible, and to retreat while his foes 
might at once cross the bridge after him 
was to invite an immediate death. His 
only hope of safety was so to bar their 
passage across the river that he might 
continue his journey without fear of their 
following him. 

The bridge was of a kind uncommon in 
Guiana, but frequent enough in the passes 
of the Andes, where it was found when 
the soldiers of Pizarro first trod the soil 
of Peru. It is probably the most prim- 
itive form of the suspension-bridge. It 
consists of two stout cables stretched 
across the valley in a pendent are. These 
cables are made of the pliant woody stems 
of climbing plants, twisted into bush- 
ropes, as they are called; and they are al- 
most unbreakable by any strain likely to 
be put on them. These tough and flexi- 
ble cables are fastened to huge rocks on 
each side of the gulf, running parallel 
with each other, less than a yard apart. 
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They are floored with light planks |ajg 
across from cable to cable, and securely 
lashed by bands of mamurie, a finer ¢ 
made of osier withes or lianas. On exe} 
side of the main cables and a little abov. 
them is another slighter bush -rope, jy 
tended to serve as a hand-rail for | 
who trust themselves on the frag 
oscillating bridge. 

To block a delicate suspension-bridye 
like this so as to debar a passage across jt 
would be impossible. But as Mr. Stead 
under the pressure of impending deat} 
took stock of the situation and considered 
the matter in every light, he saw that j 
might not be impossible to destroy the 
bridge. Tough as were the huge cables 
of twisted vines, he believed that he 
could saw through them with the knife 
which every South-American traveller 
must needs carry. Unfortunately, as he 
found, he could not do the work of de. 
struction except in full sight of the be. 
leaguering foe. On his side of the river 
a lip of rock thrusting well out into th 
valley had been chosen as the landing 
place; the two cables had been stretched 
tightly across, then they disappeared into 
the earth, being apparently made fast to 
subterranean stones. 

Mr. Stead made a most careful exam- 
ination. His one chance of safety was 
to destroy the bridge, and the one place 
where this could best be done was at the 
very verge of the precipice from which ii 
projected. In fact, to work to advantage, 
Mr. Stead saw that he would have to bend 
forward over the yawning chasm. For 
this reason he removed his treasure-bell 
or jacket, laying it at his feet. He look 
ed to his revolver, preparing a little pile 
of cartridges ready to his hand, wisely 
thinking that the White Indians would 
probably renew their attack as soon as 
they discovered what he was doing. [le 
sharpened his knife. Then 
himself between the two cables at the 
edge of the shelf of rock, and began tlie 
task of cutting them in two. 

He had labored for several minutes be 
fore the White Indians took any notice 
of his movements. Then one of them 
began to watch him suspiciously, and 
called the attention of the chief. Ina 
minute they discovered what his objet 
was. A wild shriek of rage arose, and 
two men seized their weapons and spratg 
forward along the bridge. Mr. Stead 
shifted his knife to his left hand and 
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erasped his revolver. The two White 
ame on as fast as their swinging 
would allow. When they were 
ety feet of him he fired, and the 
fell back. He fired again, and 
es | man, tripping on his comrade’s 
ch lay dead across the foot-path, 

down, turning spasmodically un 
struck the water below, and was 


ried out of sight. 
Vp Stead reloaded his revolver and re- 


sumed work. 


0 White Indians hung back just 
ut t nirance to the bridge, doubting 


ecided. The American kept his 
’ them while he went on with his 
ors. The vegetable fibre of the bush- 
vas singularly resisting, and to cut 
called for strength and skill and time. 
ere was a hesitation among his adversa 
es which gave him opportunity almost 
sever the cable at his right hand; at 
east it was more than half cut through, 
en his knife hroke, and the best part 
blade slipped into the abyss. 
\t this moment he noticed an unusual 
ement among the White Indians. 
They had withdrawn a little to a clear 
s} on one side, and there they had 
formed a ring around the chief. Chant- 
¢ a wild but simple refrain, they circled 
bout their wounded leader, who stood 
erect in the centre, beating time by strik- 
ing the ground with a hollow bamboo 
staff he held in his unwounded hand. 
The rude and monotonous song they 


™ sang resembled a dirge, wailing and fu- 


it was broken at regular intervals 

by discordant shouts. 
With the stump of his knife still ser- 
viceable, Mr. Stead was at work on the 


pcable at his left; but he never took his 


eyes from the enemy. He could not 
guess their purpose, but he felt sure that 
t portended evil to him, and that he must 
e nore than ever on his guard. 

Suddenly there was a shout louder than 
the rest, and one of the White Indians 
roke from the ring and stood on one 
side. Then the same monotonous wail- 
ing began again; and in due season there 
was another loud shout, and a second 


f 


man left the ring, and took his place by 


Bthe side of the first. A third time the 


rude chanting began, the chief beating 
on the ground with his bamboo staff, and 
alte r the same interval there was again a 
loud shout, and a third man took position 
With the other two. 
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This proceeding puzzled Mr. Stead, and, 
without slacking his labor on the left- 
hand cable, he bent his attention to the 
doings of his foes. Strange as was the 
rough chant, which soon began again 
for the fourth time, there seemed to 
the American something familiar in its 
rhythm. He had no memory of having 
ever heard it before, yet it rang with a 
pulsation vaguely resembling something 
that had fallen on his ears somewhere. 
For a while he could not place it. But 
as it concluded for the fourth time with 
a shout, and a fourth man stood aside, 
there came back to Mr. Stead the echo of 
a foolish rhyme of his childhood, a jingle 
of gibberish, unmeaning, but useful, for 
it served to designate that one of his boy 
ish playfellows whose duty it should be 
to chase and touch the rest of them. 

Then, as the strange strain arose for 
the fifth time, the American knew what 
it was, and he saw its significance. It 
was a counting-out rhyme, by which the 
followers of the tall chief were choosing 
men for a special purpose. Different as 
was the doggerel he had used in his boy- 
hood from that which he heard now, 
there was the same marked regularity of 
beat, the same simple rhythm, and, above 
all, the same result. 

A fifth man took his position beside 
the others who had thus been chosen by 
chance. Wher the song ceased again,‘a 
sixth man stepped out of the ring and 
joined his five comrades. 

Mr. Stead was working away steadily, 
and he had made a deep cut in the cable 
at his left, softer and more rotten than 
that on his right, so that his labor was 
not harder, though he now had but the 
stump of a knife. 

After the six men had been selected 
the rhythmic chant ceased, and the ring 
was abandoned. The White Indians 
gathered about the chief to receive his in- 
structions. 

Then, and then only, did Mr. Stead dis- 
cover their intent. The chief knew that 
the revolver could fire only six shots 
without reloading. He had picked out 
six men to sacrifice themselves by draw- 
ing these six shots, after which the 
American would be defenceless. The 
rest would rush forward. The plan was 
simple, and it bid fair to succeed. 

Mr. Stead worked on with desperate 
energy. Every second was precious to 
him. If they would delay their attack 
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but five minutes longer, the bridge would 
be cut, and he would be secure from pur- 
suit. 

But they did not delay a single minute. 
The six men stepped to the head of the 
bridge, and stood one behind the other, 
ready to advance. The chief came for- 
ward beside them and raised his hand. 
They fell on their knees, and he waved 
his staff above their heads, while the rest 
of the White Indians uttered a shrill cry, 
half defiant and half sorrowful. Then 
they arose and girded themselves for the 
certain death to which they were going. 
The others fell in line behind them, head- 
ed by the chief. 

Mr. Stead saw that the moment had 
come. He rose to his feet to await the 
attack. 

A moment more and it came. The 
chief gave the signal. A yell of rage 
and hate broke from the throats of the 
White Indians, and the six doomed men 
set forward to cross the bridge, in single 
file, followed by the chief and the rest of 
their fellow-tribesmen. More accustom- 
ed to the oscillations of so frail a struc- 
ture, their progress was far more rapid 
than Mr. Stead’s was when he had been 
forced to run across the bridge with the 
enemy close behind him. 

When the first of the six had reached 
the body of the man who had been killed 
when Mr. Stead began to cut the cable, 
the American fired, and the White Indian 
plunged forward head-first into the chasm. 
Then Mr. Stead fired again, and the second 
man, reeling forward, grasped the corpse 
which lay across the bridge, and together 
the two—the dead and the dying—dropped 
headlong into the gulf below. A third 
shot, and a fourth shot, and a fifth shot, 
and three more of the assailants were 
swept from the bridge. 

At the sixth shot the revolver missed 
fire, and the last of the chosen six was 
within twenty feet of Mr. Stead when, on 
the second attempt, the trigger did its 
duty, and the bullet found its billet in the 
doomed man’s heart. 

The six shots had done their work, and 
the six men had done theirs. The sevy- 
enth man—the chief himself—was not 
more than twenty-five feet distant when 
the last ball left the American’s revolver. 
There was no time to load again. The 
best Mr. Stead could do was to fight for 
his life man to man, at the head of the 
bridge. He grasped his revolver by the 
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barrel, and he stooped and with his left 
hand seized the stump of the knife He 
thought that the seconds he had yet 
live were counted, but he did not blanch 
and he looked death in the 
flinched not. 

But it was not to be. Fortune fayo)s 
the brave. Though he had not had ting 
to cut the cables wholly in two, he haq 
weakened them so that they were una}; 
to bear the strain of the whole bang 
of White Indians. The foremost wag 
barely a yard from the end of the bridge 
when the left cable parted, and Mr. Stead 
saw his foes fall together into the dark 
river below. With a mighty effort the 
chief, who was at the head of thie line 
reached forward to clutch the solid eart) 
His hand grasped the treasure-belt, whic 
had lain at Mr. Stead’s feet all throug) 
the fight, and it clasped this with the grip 
of desperation. In the sudden emotion of 
deliverance from death, Mr. Stead was 
not prompt enough to see this minor dan. 
ger, and the chief of the White Indians 
bore with him to the bottom of the turbu 
lent river the gold which the American 
had risked his life to save. 
ever to recover it is hopeless. 

There is no need to delay your readers 
with a detailed account of Mr. Stead’s re 
turn to civilization. As soon as he was 
free from the danger of pursuit, he set out 
for the village of friendly Indians, which 
he found, as he had expected, some fifteen 
miles further down the river. Here he 
was well received, and supplied with the 
means of continuing his journey. 

While at this village he made inquiry 
for Austin, who had basely deserted him 
in his hour of peril. To Mr. Stead’s great 
grief—although not at all to his surprise— 
he found that nothing had been heard of 
Austin. And as yet nothing has been 
heard of the fellow. It was nightfall 
when Austin thrust loose from the bank 
and started alone on his voyage dows 
the river. In his fright it is probable 
that he forgot the rapids before him unti 
it was too late to turn back, or even 
check hiscanoe. Barely a mile below tit 
point where he,abandoned Mr. Stead, tle 
river becomes narrow and the banks prt 
cipitous, and there is a succession of calé 
racts. It was above this gulch that Mr. 
Stead fought for his-life, and it was probe 
bly in this gulch that Austin met his deal 
by the wrecking of his canoe in the tur 
moil of waters. If once the wood-skil 
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had got caught in the rush of the rapids, 
there would be no possible chance of es- 
cape for its solitary occupant. That this 
is what happened to Austin seems now 
beyond doubt, since no other explanation 
of his disappearance is possible. Coward 
as the fellow was, it is sad to think of his 
dark and lonely voyage to a certain and 
horrible death. 

It was only the night before last that 
Mr. Stead arrived here at Georgetown. 
Yesterday I had the pleasure of meeting 
him, and of hearing the full tale of his 
adventures from his own lips. In tran- 
scribing these for your readers I have 
passed the night. It seems to me to bea 
duty which a man of letters owes his fel- 
low-man to set forth simply and succinct- 
ly so brave a fight against terrible odds 
as that which Mr. Stead has just fought. 
It is the study of a strong character like 
his, and of brave deeds like this, which 
restores our faith in our common human- 
ity. 

I have thought it best also that the facts 
of this outrage on an American citizen 
should be laid before the people of the 
United States as soon as possible, that the 
State Department might be moved to take 
prompt action. 

This letter goes back to you by favor of 
Mr. Joshua Hoffman, whose beautiful 
steam- yacht, the Rhadamanthus, is to 
sail for New York this afternoon, Mr. 
Hoffman has been spending a fortnight 
in these waters; he expresses himself as 
delighted with the scenery, and much 
benefited in health by the rest he has ob- 
tained. 

I expect to sail for the Orinoco early 
next week, and you shall hear from me 
again at the very first opportunity. 


4A. 


II, 
FROM THE GOTHAM GAZETTE OF APRIL 22, 
Orrice oF THE Essequino Gotp Company, 
76 Broapway, New York, April 21. 
To the Editor of the Gotham Gazette: 

Str,—I have read with interest the en- 
tertaining letter from an Occasional Cor- 
respondent which you have published 
this morning, and which purports to give 
an account of an extraordinary outrage 
recently committed in British Guiana on 
an American named Stead by a tribe of 
hitherto unknown White Indians. I hate 
to have to spoil so sensational a story, 
but I see that there is a sort of to-be-con- 


tinued-in-our-next at the end of h 
and I feel, therefore, that I am « 
ticipating the correction the Oc 
Correspondent will be forced to 
soon as he knows what has } 
since he wrote. Perhaps you wil! 
me if I suggest that before wri 
might have inquired more carefu! 
the value of the information he re 

What has happened since then 
the man Stead was arrested yest 
for theft and for attempted murder 
thing he tried to steal was the 
trusted to him to convey from the min 
to the coast. The man he tried to mur 
der was his accomplice in the intended 
theft—Austin. 

When I inform you that Austin is in 
New York, that he has confessed fully his 
share in the robbery, and that he has ac 
cused Stead of an attempt to put him out 
of the way, it may occur to some of those 
who may have read the exciting letter 
of the Occasional Correspondent that he 
is a gentleman of an unduly confiding 
nature, and that he has inadvertently al 
lowed himself to be used by a rascal. 

The exact facts of the matter are that 
Stead and Austin, being intrusted with 
the gold of the Essequibo Gold Company, 
conspired to steal it. When they had ar 
rived near the cafion across which Stead 
claims to have fought so brave a fight 
against such long odds, they dug a hole 
and buried the gold, Stead telling Austin 
that he would invent a tale of an attack 
by the White Indians, who exist in loca 
superstition, but whom nobody has ever 
seen. That night the thieves fell out, and 
Stead set Austin adrift in the canoe with 
out a paddle, knowing that there was a 
water-fall ahead, and hoping that his ac 
complice would be drowned. Apparently 
Austin is reserved for another fate; lis 
canoe sank on a rock in shallow water; 
he waded ashore, and was taken up by a 
band of friendly Indians, with whom lhe 
journeyed slowly to the coast. He ar 
rived at Georgetown about midnight, a 
few hours before the Rhadamanthus sail 
ed. Going to a friend's house, he heard 
the story Stead had been telling, and in 
fear of his life he determined to fly the 
country. This friend had done some 
trifling service for Mr. Joshua Hoffman, 
and thus Austin succeeded in being taken 
aboard the Rhadamanthus without the 
knowledge of the people of Georgetown 
There is a pleasant irony in the fact that 
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vacht which bore away the Occa- 
rrespondent’s account of Stead’s 
inded 
dians over a non-existent bridge 
onvey the 
vhole truth. 
arrival here yesterday Austin 
n to the office of the Essequibo 


combat with impossible 


also one man who 


npany and surrendered himself. 
a clean breast of his share in the 
orob the company. We cabled 
to the Georgetown police. We 
at Stead had been away in the 
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BY HENRY L 


EN Wulfstan, a great traveller in 
iis day, related to the Saxon AI- 
in parts, 
the King of a land bordering what 
call the Baltic Sea, saying that 
‘st-land” was a large tract of country, 
having many towns, with a king in each; 
that it produced a great quantity of hon- 
ey, and had abundance of fish, the rich 
mares’ milk, but the poor 
only mead. 
Esthonians are mentioned again, 
eleventh century, by Adam of Bre- 
They troubled their Scandinavian 
ehbors by piratical expeditions; where- 
ipon Canute IV. of Denmark, with 760 
ships, invaded their country, and forced 
of them, for a time, at all events, to 
profess Christianity. It was about the 
same date, namely, in 1030, that Dorpat is 
said to have been founded by Yaroslaf I., 
Duke of Novgorod; but we hear 
region and the country 
thward, called Livonia, or Livland, ow- 
to the shipwreck in 1158 of a Bremen 
vessel, by which a number of 
uns were cast ashore near the mouth 
Dvina. 
they established 
rcial relations with the inhabi- 
ind erected a fortified goods store. 
ders were speedily followed by the 
nen, so that ten years later Mein- 
in Augustinian monk, had con- 
me of the Livonians, and became 
The work of) proselyt- 
nore fully developed by his third 
Bishop Albert, who founded 
202, and made it the seat of his 
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interior for a week, and that he had just 
returned, He was about to take ship for 
England when The 
stolen gold was found in his possession. 


he was arrested. 

I have to apologize for this trespass on 
your space, but enemies of the Essequibo 
Gold Company try to use ghost stories 
like that of the Occasional Correspondent 
to depress the securities of the company, 
and as its president it is my duty to pre 
vent this. Besides, just now I am a bull 
on the market. Your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL SARGENT. 


RUSSIA. 


ANSDELL, D.D. 


The Christianity of this episcopal 
member of the Church militant appears 
to have been of a very muscular type; 
for he not only kept soldiers, and, under 
the name of monasteries, erected fortress- 
es, but he founded the military ‘‘ Order 
of the Brethren of the Sword,” by whose 
aid the natives were compelled to be bap- 
tized, and were reduced to serfdom, the 
land being divided to a great extent be- 
tween the knights, churches, and monas- 
teries. 

Bishop Albert managed to persuade the 
neighboring Russian prince, Vladimir, to 
make the conversion of the heathen an 
object of ambition; until, suspecting the 
designs of the German bishop in erecting 
many Vladimir 
proselytism to cease. 

3ut it was too late; and on the two 
coming to arms, the bishop, with the help 
of the Brethren, drove the Russians back, 
and subdued the greater part of Livonia, 
one-third being made over to the knights, 
and the dominion shared by the five bish- 
oprics of Riga, Dorpat, Oesel, Kourland, 
and Lemgallen. 

These rulers had, however, many ad- 
versaries, both in the subdued inhabitants 
and the surrounding Russians and Lithu- 
anians, as well as the Danes, the last of 
whom had landed on the southern shores 
of the Gulf of Finland. Accordingly the 
Brethren of the Sword were obliged to 
summon to their aid, in 1237, the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order, which had been 
incorporated by the Pope less than half a 
century before. 

We read that a candidate for this or- 
der had to be German, born in wedlock, of 
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noble family, never having been married, 
and vowing for the future a single life 
without property. He was to renounce 
subjection to father, mother, and rela- 
tions, and obey only the master of the or- 
der; to serve God, the sick, and the poor, 
and to fight for the Holy Land against 
the enemies of the cross. 

Palestine, however, was already occu- 
pied by the Templars and Hospitallers, so 
that the Teutonic Order, as it increased, 
made war not only in the East, but in 
various parts of Europe, especially in 
Germany and Lithuania, and was quite 
ready to unite with the Brethren of the 
Sword in forming a new Livonian branch 
of the Teutonic Knights, to be presided over 
by a Master, who was himself to be under 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order. 

For many years this unholy alliance 
of the cross and sword continued, the 
knights burning whole villages that 
had relapsed into idolatry, and making 
out of free-born men the most wretched 
slaves. Meanwhile another power was 
growing up, known as the Hansa, or Han- 
seatic League, a commercial confederacy 
of towns, which combined to offer armed 
resistance to impediments to trade, wheth- 
er from rapacious princes and robbers on 
land, or pirates on water. Among the 
towns which joined the league were the 
Russian Novgorod and the Livonian Dor- 
pat; Revel also, and Riga—Riga from 1253 
refusing to recognize the authority of the 
bishops and knights. Further sources of 
weakness to the orders were their luxury 
and internal dissensions. 

The outward cause, however, of the col- 
lapse of the knightly régime was the ad- 
vance of the Russian, Swedish, and Polish 
forces, who crossed the borders almost 
simultaneously. The only question for 
the Livlanders was to which of the in- 
truders they should submit, and it ended 
in the knights purchasing peace, and the 
undisturbed possession of Kourland, as a 
fief of the Polish crown, by surrendering 
Esthonia to Sweden and Livonia to the 
Poles. But this brought not peace to Li- 
vonia; for Russians, Swedes, and Poles 
now met and fought on its soil, so that 
in 1629 Livonia also became a Swedish 
province, and so remained until, with Es- 
thonia, it was given up, in 1721, to Peter 
the Great. Kourland was also swallowed 
up by the Muscovites, and thus came into 
existence as they now are, Kourland, Li- 
vonia, and Esthonia; which three, with 
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the government of St. Petersburg 
up what are called the Baltic Pr 
of Russia. 

Into these provinces not one Eielis) 
man in fifty, I suppose, who travels to the 
Russian capital by rail dreams of turning 
aside. But why not? They are far 
the most intellectual portions of Russia 
as I have been frequently reminded jy 
Siberia and other parts of the empire; for 
when, on meeting a more than commonly 
able officer or professional man, | haye 
asked whence he hailed, the answer usy 
ally has been, ‘‘From the Baltic proy- 
inces.” Here an Englishman who speaks 
German may feel nearly as much at 
home as in Prussia or Switzerland, and 
may study the many curious questions 
connected with a Lettish and Esthonian 
peasantry living with a Teutonic aristoc. 
racy, and all governed by autocratic Rus. 
sia. Regardless, however, of any such 
attraction, I had four times rushed head- 
long from the frontier to St. Petersburg, 
or vice versa; but on my last visit I 
turned aside to see something of the com 
merce of Riga, the University of Dorpat, 
and the antiquities of Revel, some account 
of which is placed before the reader in 
the following pages. 

Leaving London on Tuesday morning, 
July 21st, with Mr. Herbert Allcroft, and 
proceeding by Cologne and Berlin, we 
reached the Russian frontier on Thursday 
afternoon, and very early next morning 
we were upon the confines of Kourland, 
the southernmost of the Baltic provinces, 
the total area of the four being about as 
large as that of England and Wales. 
Kourland is the smallest, and is hardly so 
large as Belgium. Its western end forms 
a seaboard for 150 miles, whilst eastward 
it is squeezed in like a wedge between the 
provinces of Vitebsk and Kovno. No 
mountain wall or range of heights breaks 
its surface, the highest spot being only 
700 feet above the sea, whilst hundreds of 
small lakes and rivers water its broad, 
fruitful plains,stretching from the marsliy 
banks of the Niemen to the southern 
slopes of the Lower Dvina, as the latter is 
called, to distinguish it from the Upper 
Dvina, that flows toward Archangel. 

Except on the northern headland, and 
the narrow tongue we crossed by rail, 
corn fields are everywhere seen. Some 
of the dunes are wooded with fir, birel. 
and oak; but, for the most part, the pine 
forests have shrunk into small woods aud 
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enclosures carefully tended, affording a 
refuge for the fleet hare and the timid 
doe, but from which the hungry wolf and 
shaggy bear have disappeared. Endless 
fields of rye, wheat, oats, and barley, as 
well as a little flax, hemp, and tobacco, al- 
ternate with rich meadows, and only an 
occasional barren moor. 

In no part of the Baltic provinces is the 
German Protestant character of civiliza- 
tion so distinctly stamped as in lower 
Kourland. Large cities are few, but small 
market-towns and homesteads are com- 
paratively numerous. The busiest towns 
of Kourland are Libau and Wendau on 
the coast, but Mitau is the capital. 

Our best way thither would have been 
to branch from the main line at Koshe- 
dary toward Libau, turning off at Mojei- 
ki to Mitau. We could thence have con- 
tinued toward Riga, whither, however, we 
had determined to proceed by Diinaburg, 
where we arrived at the uncomfortable 
hour of four in the morning. Nor dida 
change of carriages involve merely a walk 
across the platform, inasmuch as the sta- 
tion for Riga was a mile distant, near the 
town, and was served by a local train. 
We were taken, however, under the wing 
of a fellow-traveller whose acquaintance 
we had made—M. de Rudnitsky, a direct- 
or of the Diinaburg-Riga Railway—who 
kindly invited us to share his special car- 
riage, thanks to which we had not only 
ample accommodation, but the company 
of a gentleman who gave us abundance 
of information by the way. 

From Diinaburg to Riga is about 140 
miles, the route lying along the valley of 
the Dvina. This river drains an area as 
large as Scotland, and receives an annual 
rainfall of twenty inches, thereby giving 
the river a discharge of about 18,000 cu- 
bie feet per second, or a little more than 
half as much as the Thames at London 
Bridge, the width, however, of the Thames 
in London being about the same as of the 
Dvina at Riga. 

Not long after leaving the station is 
passed the strong fortress of Diinaburg, 
one of the second line of fortifications 
which protect the western frontier of 
Russia. It was built in 1825, on a spot 
where had been a stronghold so far back 
as 1582. It commands the passage of the 
river, and is intended to oppose an enemy 
on the main lines between St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw, Riga and Vitebsk. 

About sixty miles from Diinaburg we 
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entered the province of Livonia 
land, which in early days gave 
to Kourland and Esthonia a! 
province, including its islands, 
larger than Switzerland, and has 
hilly surface than Kourland, T 
several plateaus, some with an 
height of 700 feet. Livonia ha 
than a thousand lakes, and two-t 
its surface are covered by pine 
some of them 200 miles in diamete: 
country is covered everywhere 
glacial stratum, in some parts 4 
thick, but there are no tfaces of n é 
deposits higher than 150 feet. 

The appearance, consequently, of Li 
vonia, though having many similarities, 







differs from Kourland in reminding 
the traveller that he is farther north 
The gloomy pine forests tell unmistaka 


bly that the thinly scattered inhabitants 
have a less favorable field to cultivate 
than their Kourland brethren. The pea 
sant farms are not so substantial in a) 
pearance, and thatched roofs 
About fifty miles north of Riga, however, 
are the rich flax lands of Livonia. Here 
the forests are thinned and transformed 
into fields. Stone buildings with red 
tiled roofs predominate, and the comfort 
able appearance of the peasantry leads 
one to suppose that they have become 
proprietors instead of tenants. 
the country as a whole, however, only fif- 
teen per cent. of the estates belong to the 
peasants; the remainder of the soil apper 
tains to the nobles, the average holdings 
of the landed proprietors being from 
9500 to 11,000 acres, which is far above the 
average of the estates in Russia. 

We reached Riga about noon on Fri- 
day, and took rooms at the Hotel de 
Rome. The city proper lies on the north- 
ern bank of the Dvina, but is no longer 
encompassed with walls. The lines of for : 
tification were removed in 1858. 
that date the town, now the fifth in pop- 
ulation in the empire, has been greatly 
enlarged, and there is, outside the old cit) 
the St. Petersburg suburb on the west, the 
Moscow suburb on the east, and on the 
other side of the river the Mitau suburb 

On the Mitau bank, where the houses 
are chiefly of wood, one sees Jews, Poles 
and Kourland and Lithuanian peasants 
landing masses of flax, linseed, and grain, 
whilst the Moscow suburb is inhabited 
chiefly by Russians, as witnessed to by 
their tea stalls and samovars in the street 
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THE HALL OF THE 


Many of them are dissenters of the ‘‘Old 
Believer” sect, whose ancestors fled here to 
take shelter under Protestant protection. 
These Russians gain a scanty subsistence 
as small dealers, harbor-men, and carpen- 
There may be seen here also, in the 
summer months, numbers of ‘‘ Burlaki,”’ a 
class whom I have met in other parts of 
tussia. Their occupation is to bring 
lown timber, flax, and grain from the in 
terior. This they do on rafts and im- 
mense barges, yoking themselves in gangs, 
ke horses, with a broad band across the 
and towing the craft along. These 

are usually dressed in sheepskins, 
vear conical felt hats. They remain 
Riga only to dispose of their ear 
goes and to break up their barges for fire- 
before returning home to live on 
spring earnings. This branch of 
forms an important feature in the 
iercial life of Riga, rough-timbered 


BLACKHEADS, RIGA 


rafts lying all along the banks of the 
Moscow suburb. 

The most elegant and wealthy part of 
Riga is the St. Petersburg suburb, where 
live the English and German merchants, 
and near to which was our hotel. Our first 
business on the morning after our arrival 
was to call upon the Governor, General 
Zinovietf, who resides in the Imperial 
Castle, a massive building with two cren- 
ellated towers, dating from the time of the 
Grand Masters of the Teutonic Knights. 
Afterward we were conducted to the 
Schwartzhaupter-Haus, or Hall of the 
Honorable Company of Blackheads, a 
brotherhood of unmarried merchants, 
founded in 1232 for the defence of the 
town, and who constituted a military di 
vision. It is now, I believe, little more 
than a club, whose members must be 
bachelors, one of whom was to do the 
honors in receiving us. 

The hall was erected about the year 
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SILVER STATUETTE—-ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


1200, and has been often restored, its curi 
ously ornamented gable presenting to the 
street a strange mixture of styles, whilst a 
part of its frontage has been appropriated 
by an undignified ‘‘chainie magazin,” or 
tea warehouse. The brotherhood had the 
Moor ‘‘ Mauritius” for their patron saint, 
and hence their insignia of blackamoor 
We 
were marched through several spacious 
rooms hung with pictures of the Flemish 
school, as well as life - size 
portraits of Russian sovereigns, to a 


or negro heads all over the place. 


enormous 
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small apartment containi) 
plate, which by reason bot 
and design was extremely 
ing. , 

Among the rich 
drinking vessels were relics 
Hanseatic history of the « 
cluding presents from othe) 
towns, as well as gifts of hon 


collec t 


foreign kings and princes 


the finest pieces of plate was 
ornament, or silver statuette S 
George in conflict with the d) 
wielding a sword in his right 

and with the left thrusting his 
into the dragon's jaws. It 
octagonal pedestal, and bears 
1507, the height being in all 
inches. It is probably of L 
workmanship. 

The Lubeck welcome cup, 
1651, and presented at the op: 
of the new building, is of silver ¢ 
resting on three claws. It is ric 
ly ornamented with embossed ara 
besques and fourteen coats of arms 
The coverlid is surmounted by 
Goddess of Fortune and a wing 
the height be 
twenty-six inches, and the we 
six pounds. 

Perhaps the most elegant d: 
ing-cup, however, is bear 
date 1654. It is of silver gilt, w 
‘ six-bellied” or hexagonal pedestal 


sphere, entire 


one 


or bow], the shaft being formed by a 
young Bacchus striding a wine tu 
The six facets of the bow] are chased 
with sea-horses, 
Amor and 
height, with the cover, which is sur 
mounted by a full-length Mercury 
being twenty-eight inches. 

There were also two silver eques 
trian statuettes, the one of Gustavus 
Adolphus, holding the baton of a 
commander-in-chief, and the other of a 
Moor sitting on a sea-horse, with a crown 
in his right hand. 

Yet another piece of plate of magnili 
cent proportions was a silver state salver 
gilded, and chased in the centre to repr 
Phaeton in 
struck by the lightning of Jupiter. Round 
the rim were twelve medallions wit! 
graved coats of arms, the centre ones 


dolphins, Satyrs 
Venus, Ceres, ete., thi 


t 


sent his four-horse chariot 


right and left being embossed Moors 
heads. The salver measures twenty-four 


by thirty inches. 


BALTIC 


the Hall of the Blackheads we 
to the Ritter-Haus, where I had 
vainly called, hoping to find 
Richter, whose name had been 
as of one cognizant of city sta 
Here we saw the Knights’ Hall 
three hundred coats of arms 
Livonian nobility, who here hold 
ennial parliaments. The consti 
still aristocratic, and rests in the 
the various Estates of the city 
First Estate (half of them mer 
und half lawyers, and in whom is 


e supreme power) is formed of a 


of four burgomasters and sixteen 
ors The Second Estate is formed 
ereater guild, consisting of mer 
and men of learning, for whom a 
of aldermen and Mayor act as 
tee of the whole, the members be 
ded into full citizens, who may 

1 to office, and ‘* brothers,” who 
vy choose and vote. The Third Es 
the lesser guild, or corporation of 
s. Any decree in municipal af 


to be valid requires the agreement 


three Estates. A Fourth Estate, 
oration, now politically unimpor- 
ynsists of the Honorable ‘ Black- 
heads.” Traces 
of the former im 
portance of these 
last still exist in 
the pews and 
monuments of 
the cathedral 
church, whither 
we next went, 
chiefly for the 
purpose of hear- 
ing the organ, 
new in 1883. It 
is one of several 
that claim to be 
the ‘‘largest in 
the world,” and 
is blown by a gas- 
engine of four 
horse power. It 
has 6826 pipes, 
and I think I 
counted 126 stops. 
There is _ little 
of architectural 
interest in the 
cathedral, but 
it contains the 
tomb of the first 
K WELCOME-CUP bishop of Livonia 


RUSSIA. 


DRINKING-CUP 


We had been invited by Mr. Peter 
Bornholdt, the Danish consul, to spend 
Saturday afternoon at his house by the 
sea-side at Diibeln, the ‘‘ Margate” of the 
Baltie provinces; and on our way by rail, 
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in crossing the Dvina, we had a peep at 
the Riga shipping. The river forms an 
inlet to the very heart of the empire, and 
though the imports of Riga are less than 
those of Revel, the exports are greater. 
The collection of exports is greatly fa- 
cilitated by the position of Riga, at the 
mouth of the Dvina, which, besides its 
own course of nearly six hundred miles, 
has water communication with the basin of 
the Dnieper. By rail also the town is con- 
nected with St. Petersburg in the north, 
with Orenburg in the east, and Tsaritsin 
on the lower Volga. About half the ex- 
change of Riga is with England, Russia 


being a sea-side place where, in th: 
no one can see the sea; for th 
of wooden houses, with a few 
terspersed, is situated in a sandy 
about a quarter of a mile inla: 
separated from the waves by a 
covered with pine-trees. So exc 
ly proper are the authorities, inde: 
not only are no houses allowed 
built overlooking the sea and the b 
but the hours of bathing for ladi: 
gentlemen respectively are strict] 
lated, and neither sex may go « 
sands during the hours that are giv: 
to the other. 





SILVER STATE SALVER. 


sending flax, linseed, timber, hemp, and 
cereals, and receiving salt, coal, tobacco, 
wine and spirits, cotton, metals, machin- 
ery, oil, and fruits. 

Navigation is impeded at the mouth of 
the Dvina by a bar which leaves only 
fourteen feet of water. Hence heavily 
laden vessels stop at Diinamiinde, close to 
the mouth of the river, which is frozen 
at Riga for 127 days of the year, that is, 
from December to March. 

A run of an hour sufficed to bring us 
to Diibeln, which has the peculiarity of 


We heard a good story to the effect 


Se 


that even when on one occasion a wreck 
ed vessel drove ashore during the ladies 
bathing hour, the sailors had to cling t 


the rigging for dear life, till the reg 


tion time when male assistance could a} 


pear. I ventured to suggest the ado 
of aquatic garments, and was told 


their introduction had been attempted 


but that neither sex cared for them 
Our host had invited to meet us M: 
Raby, the English consul; Mr. Rob 


an old English resident at Riga; and s 
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RUINS OF 


and after dinner we were shown 
the stables and a trotting horse which 
was to run on the morrow upon the sands 
at the races, in expectation of which, pre- 
parations were going on. In the even- 
ing we went to a small pleasure garden 
vhere a band was playing, and the rank 
and fashion of the place, gathered from 
various parts of the interior, were walk- 


others; 


We returned to Riga fully intending 


to post thence to Dorpat. This would be 
newer than the humdrum railway route. 
The distance was only 130 miles, and at 
Wenden, fifty miles on the way, we should 
ive an opportunity to see one of the 
chief towns of Livonia,and its old church 
and castle, once the residence of the Mas- 
ers of the Teutonic Order. The road 
would take us, too, through the pictu- 
resque valley of the Aa, called the Livo- 
Switzerland. We found, however, 
it we could not procure a Russian ta- 
intass, in one of which I had travelled 
comparative comfort thou- 
sands of miles in Siberia, nor easily hire 
i conveyance to carry us right through; 
hilst to go in the rough post-carts of 
the country, changing at every station, 
snot inviting. So we took the advice 
of local friends to the effect that, though 
much further, it was easier to return to 


nian 


some 


CATHEDRAL 


AT DORPAT. 


Diinaburg, go thence by rail to Pskov, 
and on by steamer to Dorpat. 

Accordingly on Monday morning we 
left Riga at eleven, after six hours we 
regained Diinaburg, and arrived at Pskov 
at two in the night. Pskov is situated 
on the Velikaia River, which is about as 
long as the Thames, and flows into a lake 
named after the city. To this lake ac- 
cordingly we steamed about eight o'clock 
next morning, and after ploughing across 
it from the southeast to the northwest, 
we entered a channel rather more than 
three miles wide, which brought us into 
Lake Peipus. Peipus, or Tchoodskoe, is 
the fourth largest lake in Europe, and tive 
times the size of the Lake of Geneva, its 
surface belonging to the provinces of Li- 
vonia, Esthonia, and St. Petersburg. It 
was on this lake that Peter the Great 
made his first experiment in navigation 
after the Western fashion, having with 
him on board a Scotchman, Patrick Gor- 
don, who kept a log of the proceedings. 
The one river that flows out of the Peipus 
Lake into the Baltic is the Narova, on the 
north, whilst among several that flow into 
it is the Embach, up which we steamed 
westward for about sixteen miles to Dor- 
pat. 

I was armed with three introductions 
for Dorpat—two to members of the nobil- 
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ity, and the third for his Excellency Mr. 
Kapoustine, the curator or chief of the 
university. These introductions, after we 
had taken up our quarters at the Belle- 
vue Hotel, and had dined, I sallied forth 
to present, Herbert staying within. All 
my desired acquaintances being ‘‘out of 
town” I made for the house of Professor 
Wahl, the rector of the university, and in 
less than five minutes found myself a 
welcome visitor in the midst of a family 
who considered themselves half English, 
and most of whom seemed to speak or 
read our language. English books were 
lying about in all directions, and I learn- 
ed not only that the professor regarded 
London as the most enviable of all places 
in the world to reside, but that his prin- 
cipal English friend lived near me at 
Blackheath. 

Before supper Dr. Wahl took me to 
the Domberg, where we looked for a 
while at the exterior of the ruined ca- 
thedral, and then I was taken to the end 
of a long avenue te an overhanging spot 
that commands one of the finest views in 
the Baltic provinces and the best pros- 
pect of the town. Between the north base 
of the Domberg and the river (spanned 
by a granite bridge) are the best houses 
and shops, and the professor pointed out 
the most important buildings, including 
three Lutheran, one Roman, and two Or- 
thodox churches. 

The well-known university is, of course, 
a great feature of the town, and connect- 
ed therewith they have a goed hospital 
and anatomical theatre. There are also 
a botanical garden, with 12,000 plants; 
and a veterinary institute, founded in 
1846, as well as certain learned societies 
and an observatory. The university was 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1625, 
and has had a somewhat checkered ca- 
reer; for, to escape the invasion of the 
Russians in 1699, the professors, students, 
libraries, and museums all departed, first 
to Pernau, and then to Sweden, leaving 
empty the learned halls of Dorpat for 
about a century, until, under the auspices 
of Alexander I., the restoration took place, 
and this half-German university is now 
regarded, I believe, as one of the best in 
the Russian Empire. 

It has about forty ordinary professors, 
a total teaching staff of some seventy 
members, and upward of eight hundred 
students. Among these students are Li- 
vonians and Esthonians, sons of Riga cit- 
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izens and Kourland barons, the ¢ 
ants of old patrician houses, a tl 
sons of half-Germanized peasant fa 
the mingling of whom has tended yy) 
to the good of the Baltic provinces. Th. 
first teachers, under Alexander, w 
most all immigrants from North (Ge, 
many; but, side by side with these, t wey 
ty years later, were to be found natives 0; 
the country who had obtained the ea. 
demical purple, and who have helped to 
make Dorpat the intellectual centre 0 
Baltic life. We heard, however, of oye 
sign that the students have not yet attain 
ed to quite the front rank of civilization. 
in that sword duels are common amongst 
them, these encounters being betrayed by 
sears and sticking-plaster on the young 
gentlemen’s faces. 

Dorpat has about 30,000 inhabitants, 
amongst whom we did not stay beyond 
the day after our arrival. Professor 
Wahl showed us in the morning the 
interior of the cathedral, which he spoke 
of as an early specimen of Gothic, and in 
the structure of which I noticed large 
bricks measuring perhaps fifteen inches 
by six, and four in thickness. Part of 
the church had in troublous times been 
used as a fortress, the places for the cat 
apults being still visible. A portion of 
the building is now set apart for the 
250,000 volumes of the university library, 
in which the professor drew our attention 
to a mechanical contrivance for support 
ing opened books, and revolving like a 
water - wheel, but always so that the six 
boards remained horizontal and the books 
lay flat—a capital machine for a writer 
needing at hand several books for simu! 
taneous reference. 

After a pleasant lunch on Madame 
Wahl’s veranda, amid plants and creep 
ers and excellent hospitality, we were ac 
companied to the station by the rector’s 
son, and started for a five hours’ journey 
to Revel. Our route lay fifty miles north 
west to Tapps, where the Dorpat branch 
‘taps’ the main line from St. Petersburg 
to Baltic Port. Half the distance lay over 
Livonian soil, but we had practically left 
the Livonians behind, since the conven 
tional line that parts them from the Estlis 
may be drawn horizontally across the 
country through Walk, which lies about 
fifty miles south of Dorpat. The Estho 
nian villages have a less pleasing appear 
ance than those of the Livonians, but a 
larger proportion of Esthonia than of Li 
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vonia is being cultivated, though Esthonia 
en has only an eighth under the plough. 
Of the remaining superficies another 
eighth consists of marshes, heaths, rivers, 
and lakes 

About fifty miles from Dorpat we en- 
tered the province of Esthonia, which is 
half the size of Switzerland. It is 
early a level plateau of Silurian lime- 
stone. presenting to the Gulf of Finland 
i coast from 50 to 120 feet high, and grad- 
ally sloping inland toward the south. 
The western coast is rocky and rises in 
cliffs, forming, with the adjacent islets, a 
A cruel advantage was 
taken of this in former times by the in- 
habitants to exhibit false lights, in order 
to obtain wrecks. It is told of one noble- 
man at Dagée that he was convicted of 
lighting fires on his castle tower on stormy 
nights, and deservedly punished by ban 
ishment to Siberia. 


about 


perilous shore. 


TOWERS, 


RUSSIA. 


REVEL 


We 


arrived at Revel late in the even- 


ing, after a somewhat uninteresting jour- 


ney from Dorpat. The upper part of the 
town is picturesquely situated on the Dom- 
berg, or hill of the cathedral, where are 
situated also the Governor's palace and 
many houses of the nobility. Revel is 
supposed to have been founded about the 
thirteenth century, when Valdemar IL., 
King of Denmark, built a castle on the 
Domberg. In less than ten years the 
castle and town fell into the hands of the 
Livonian knights, who, however, within 
the next decade restored it to the Danes. 
About the same time merchants from Lu- 
beck and Bremen began to settle in the 
vicinity, and soon gave to Revel the Ger- 
man character it has since retained. Tow- 
ard the close of the thirteenth century 
Revel became one of the most important 
of the Hanse towns, for the protection of 
whose trade a part of the city was walled. 
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Portions of the wall with its old-fashion- 
ed towers are yet standing. One of them 
is called the Hermann Tower, after the 
bishop of that name, and is not far distant 
through public gardens from the cylinder- 
turreted prison. Revel remained subject 
to the Danes till 1347, when they sold 
Esthonia to the Livonian knights for 
19,000 marks. From the knights it pass- 
ed, in 1561, to the Swedes, who held pos- 
session until Peter the Great annexed the 
province. The great Peter was fond of 
Revel, built himself a house in the neigh- 
borhood, and near to it a palace for the 
Tsarina, which he presented to her by the 
name of Catherinenthal. 

It was in this suburb of Catherinenthal, 
at the Hétel de France, we took up our 
quarters—not very good ones, however, for 
the house was full of summer visitors. 
Amongst them we found his Excellency 
Mr. Kapoustine, whom we had failed to 
see at Dorpat, and to whom I presented 
an introduction from Mr. W.S. Ralston, a 
well-known writer upon Russian subjects. 

His Excellency kindly accompanied us 
to the surrounding points of interest. 
We walked through the gardens and 
park, which is literally a ‘* bower of ver- 
dure” redeemed from a waste of sand, to 
the modest little Dutch house of that ex- 
traordinary man, Peter the Great. It has 
only three rooms—a dining-room, a bed- 
room (wherein is preserved his simple 
mirror, and a tall clock of the period by 
‘“*R, Andrews, London”), whilst in the 
sitting-room there is an ikon of the Italian 
school of painting, a secretary with a mar- 
vellous number of secret places for hiding 
money and valuables, and a zertsalo, or 
triangular pyramid, which, when uncov- 
ered, symbolizes the presence of the Tsar, 
and before which all heads must be bare. 

This little house was built under the 
rocks of the Laaksberg, so that from the 
windows the Tsar could see his infant 
fleet at anchor in the bay. We climbed 
the rocks for the sake of the view, and also 
to visit the light-house, in which we exam- 
ined the apparatus, made, I observed, by 
Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, at a 
cost, we were told, of £1700. The princi- 
pal light could be seen by ships only when 
directly in front of it, but there was an 
ordinary light in the rear, so that mari- 
ners knew their relative position, accord- 
ing as they could see one or both the 
lights. Leaving the light-house, we walk- 
ed farther in the grounds, which Peter be- 
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queathed as a legacy to Revel. 
ace has been a temporary so} 
place of all the sovereigns of Rus 
now suites of apartments ther 
granted by the Emperor, I learned 
summer, to distinguished Russia) 
lies. 

Mr. M. N. Kapoustine is chief of 
educational affairs in the Baltic pro 
wherein, I was informed, one pers 
every fifteen (in some parts one in | 
at school, and that in the three provinces 
are about 3000 schools and 200,000 seho) 
ars. The teaching in the elementary 
schools is conducted in Lettish and Es. 
thonian, but in the higher establishments 
in German, the fees for the most expen- 
sive schools being £14 a year. Riga has 
a technical school, a Russian seminary, 
four gymnasia, and ten private schools, 
spending annually for her 60,000 German 
inhabitants, on German education, £18 - 
400, whilst the cost of education among 
32,000 Russians and 60,000 Letts amounts 
to £1200 and £200 respectively. 

Revel is a more ancient-looking city 
than Riga, and possesses more antiquities 
than any town in the Baltic provinces 
The founding of the city by a Danish 
ruler and the duration of Swedish rule 
have left their traces behind them, and 
the approach to the Dom, some of the 
Gothic walls and turrets of which are 
standing, is vividly reminiscent of med 
iwval times. The large, dingy, fortress 
like houses and the grass-grown streets 
looked desolate, as if awaiting their own- 
ers’ return for the winter. The cathe 
dral—where we saw some interesting 
shields—the cathedral school, the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, and the House of Assembly 
of the nobles, all looked somewhat woe 
begone, and as if they had outlived their 
day. 

We visited in the lower town two of 
the churches, of which there are many, 
the finest being that of St. Olai, built 
about half a century ago on the site of a 
former church of the fourteenth century 
which was struck by lightning no less 
than eight times. The nave appeared re 
markably lofty, and the spire is 430 feet 
high. It stands in a public garden, near 
ly surrounded by trees, and forms a grace 
ful object in the appearance of the city 

The churches mentioned thus far are 
Protestant, as are more than nine-tentlis 
probably of the inhabitants of the Baltic 
provinces; but there are in Revel four 
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Russo-Greek churches for the 15,000 mem 


bers of that confession, a Roman Catholic 


Cha} 


el, a Jews’ synagogue, and, it is said, 


a Mohammedan mosque. One may see, 


fore, at Revel, beside the Lettish and 
onian pastors, the usual staff of Rus- 
ergy—the bishop, wearing his crape- 
red hat and imperial decorations, 
st carrying a walking-staff of episco- 
oportions; the protopope, or dean, 
et hat without brim; and the ordi 
arish priest and his deacon, in the 
ishioned ‘‘ beaver” or low-crowned 
t all of them carrying out the 
the Nazarite in suffering no razor 

ie upon their heads. 
er visiting the principal buildings 
el proper, we returned to Catheri- 
and took a pleasant evening walk 
the park to the sea-side. Next 
ig, after bidding adieu to Mr. Ka- 
e, who was kind enough to give 
e valuable introductions to digni- 


taries in St. Petersburg and Moscow, we 
started by rail for the former capital. 
Had time hung on our hands, we might 
have visited some of the small towns and 
watering-places along the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland, such as Baltic Port and 
Hapsal, which two, with Revel, are the 
principal ports in Esthonia for foreign 
commerce; Merrekul, where was staying 
Captain De Livron, who took me away 
from Siberia in 1879 in his man-of-war; 
and the ancient Narva, with its quaint 
sixteenth-century houses. At this last 
place is one of the largest cotton-mills in 
Russia, as described by Mr. Gallenga, who 
had given me an introduction to the man 
ager. 

But we had many miles before us, and 
accordingly pushed on to St. Petersburg. 
There we arrived on the last evening of 
July, and soon afterward went forward 
to Finland, the land of a thousand lakes, 
and the lake of a thousand isles. 
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Evitar’s Easy Chair. 


l is just seventy years since Sydney 
| Smith asked in the Edinburgh Re- 
who reads an American book ?” 
The question was asked at the end of a 
view of a quarto work called Statistical 
vals of the United States, by Adam 
ert, which was published in Phila- 
hia in 1818. Ass its title imports, the 
ok contained a statement in figures of 
the revenues, expenditures, produce, and 
ation of the country. The review 
vritten in a patronizing but not un- 
diy strain. It warns Brother Jona- 
ian against a love of false glory, which 
vould betray him into war. ‘‘ David 
er and Stephen Decatur,” says our 
rosy British mentor, ‘‘are very, brave 
but they will prove an unspeakable 
nisfortune to their country if they in- 
Jonathan into a love of naval 
ory, and inspire him with any other 
e of war than that which is founded 
a determination not to submit to 
us insult and injury.” 
Then follows the familiar and, except- 
¢ the story of Mrs. Partington, the most 
famous passage in the writings of Sydney 
Smith, the passage upon taxation, which 
England overwhelmed with the 
burdens of the Napoleonic 
most significant. It 
vith the words, ‘‘ We can inform Jona- 
than what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory: taxes upon 
every article which enters into the mouth, 
x covers the back, or is placed under the 
It describes in detail the taxation 
vhich dogs at every step the poor victim 
1 love of glory, until ‘‘ large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the chan- 
his virtues are handed down to pos- 
rity on taxed marble, and he is then 
ithered to his fathers to be taxed no 


more 


Port 


pon 


to an 
enormous 
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loot 


We have always nourished a grudge in 
this country against Sydney Smith for 


at taunt about the American book. But 
e question was not unnatural, and we 
1ot deny that seventy years ago it 
1 relevance, and therefore a sting, 
h has long ago disappeared. It is 
indeniable that the eritic’s tone is patron- 
but that also is not surprising, and 
vas certainly no more unbecoming 
than our tone of truculent bumptiousness 
toward England in later days. ‘‘ Thus 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 482.—31 


Zing; 


far we are the friends and admirers of 
Jonathan,” says complacent John, ‘* but 
he must not grow vain and ambitious, or 
allow himself to be dazzled by that galaxy 
of epithets by which his orators and news- 
paper scribblers endeavor to persuade 
their supporters that they are the great- 
est, the most refined, the most enlightened, 
and the most moral people upon earth. 
The effect of this is unspeakably ludi 
crous on this side of the Atlantic; and 
on the other, we shall imagine, must be 
rather humiliating to the reasonable part 
of the population.”” Conceding that we 
are brave, industrious, and acute, John 
asserts that we have given no indications 
of genius, and, considering our numbers 
and favorable circumstances, have done 
marvellously little to show that we came 
of the stock of Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
Newton, or that our English blood has 
been exalted or refined by our republican 
training and institutions. 

All this was seventy years ago. It was 
in 1820, when practically Knickerbocker’s 
History and ‘‘ Thanatopsis” had 
our only contributions to literature, for 
the first number of the Sketch-Book was 
scarcely issued, and not until the next 
year came Bryant's first thin little vol- 
ume. The Edinburgh article sweeps on 
to the end with a catalogue of the names 
of conspicuous and famous Englishmen 
in the half-century since our separation, 
demands what illustrious names of the 
common blood we can produce, and then 
flares up into those questions which the 
quality of our common blood could not 
forgive. ‘‘In the four quarters of the 
globe who reads an American book, or 
goes to an American play, or looks at an 
American picture or statue? What does 
the world yet owe to American physi- 
cians or surgeons? What new substances 
have their chemists discovered, or what 
old ones have they analyzed? What 
new constellations have been discovered 
by the telescopes of Americans?) What 
have they done in the mathematics ? 
Who drinks out of American glasses, or 
sats from American plates, or wears, 
American coats or gowns, or sleeps in 
American blankets? Finally, under 
which of the old tyrannical governments 
of Europe is every sixth man a slave, 
whom his fellow-creatures may buy and 
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sell and torture? When these questions 
are fairly and favorably answered, then 
laudatory epithets may be allowed; but 
till that can be done, we would seriously 
advise them to keep clear of superlatives.” 

So, with a sharp and rankling sting, 
ends this famous article. How furious 
was the little America of the day under 
that taunt! But how well the America 
of seventy years has answered those ex- 
asperating questions! The article, how- 
ever useful, and, in a certain sense, true, 
nevertheless recalls Miss Martineau’s ac- 
count of Sydney Smith’s description of 
the ‘‘savage and tartarly ” methods of the 
Edinburgh reviewers : 


“We were savage,’ replied Sydney Smith. ‘I 
remember’—and it was plain he could not help 
enjoying the remembrance —‘ how Brougham 
and I sat trying one night to see how we could 
exasperate our cruelty to the utmost. We had 
got hold of a poor nervous little vegetarian, 
who had put out a poor silly little book; and 
when we had done our review of it we sat try- 
ing’—-and here he joined his finger and thumb 
as if dropping from a vial—‘ to find one more 
chink, one more crevice, through which we 
might drop in one more drop of verjuice to eut 
into his bones.’ ” 


Americans were always good-natured- 
ly resigned to Sydney Smith’s losses in 
American securities. If he chooses to 
play with such cheap fellows, let him not 
whine if he gets hurt. But his wit com- 
forted him in turn: “I would you were 
altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds.” 

However savage, and however angrily 
resented, this famous article is still good 
and suggestive reading for that ‘‘ reasona- 
ble part’ of the American population to 
which it alludes. It is a sharp reminder 
of the standards of national life, which 
capital and enterprise and the statistics of 
accumulating wealth cannot satisfy. It 
is not opportunity, but the use of oppor- 
tunity, which is the test of manhood, both 
in an individual and in a people. It is 
the fact of the ennobling and refining 
uses of the greatest wealth which this sea- 
son of collegiate and university anniver- 
sary celebrations recalls which furnishes 
one of the signal answers to the old taunt 
of John to Jonathan. The institutions 
of education, the hospitals and infirma- 
ries, the libraries, the galleries, open to al! 
the people by private munificence—the 
shrewdest Edinburgh critic who ever 
nourished literature on a little oatmeal 
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could not now omit to take account of 
these. If besides these, and the works of 
our inventive and literary genius, our pj; 
torial and plastic art, our industria] a, 
scientific skill, which have long since ay 
swered those lordly questions, the siley; 
but precious accumulations in the country 
of rare works of the genius of all time 
are considered, the contrast with the ma 
terial aridity of the scene which Syd Iney 
Smith contemplated i is prodigious. 

None the less his warning is still to be 
heeded. Jonathan may still wisely pe 
fuse to be dazzled by the galaxy of ep 
thets describing his greatness into the 
belief that because Niagara is sublin 
and the prairies broad, and the national] 
growth and well-being imposing, there 
was no glory in Greece, and no grandeur 
in Rome, no liberty in England, and no 
learning in Germany. 


id 


A CORRESPONDENT whom the Easy Chair 
strongly suspects of having written a book 
which has been the subject of critical cen 
sure begs to know what the Chair under 
stands to be the principles of modern lit 
erary criticism. The inquirer, if he be re 
ally the author of a book, has probably 
read in one journal that his work seems 
to fill the long-felt want of an American 
literature, and in another that a man who 
has nothing to say would do wisely to 
hold his tongue. One critic may have de 
clared that in this somewhat rem: = 
work Shakespeare and Cervantes, hand i 
hand, have returned to earth, and anoth 
er that Nahum Tate or Amos Cottle has 
reappeared. But when he asks the Easy 
Chair upon what principles the judgment 
proceeds, what can the Chair do but refer 
the inquirer to Sydney Smith’s statement 
of the principles which guided thie criti 
cism of the Edinburgh Review in the ear- 
lier part of the century ? 

Dr. Maginn’s performances in Fraser, 
also, or Gifford’s in the Quarterly, show 
little other canon of criticism than tlie de 
sire to be entertaining, with a disposition 
to praise what suits the personal taste of 
the critic, and lash what he does not like. 
This results from the conditions under 
which criticism ptoceeds. That of the 
daily newspaper is designed to inform the 
public of the writer’s opinion of the char 
acter and value of such works as are sell 
to the paper. It is sometimes learned 
acute, and admirable. It is often, how 
ever, an opinion which would have no 
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-ht merely as the judgment of the 
But print and publicity give it 


tance. Roe’s private assertion that 
sa thief does not challenge attention. 

Roe placards the town with his 

it is very disagreeable for Doe. 
. this day of universal newspaper and 
ine reading what is called criticism 
ceneral an advertisement rather than 
candid and sympathetic account of the 
of the book and the degree in 
‘+h the purpose is attained. Still less 
tan award of fame. Except for the 
tice in the newspaper, but a very small 
part of the public would hear of the pub- 
cation of the book. The managers of 
reading clubs, perhaps, peruse the pub- 
shers’ announcements as an Official duty, 
and in such eases the club would get 
some at least of the new books. But this 
vould concern only a very select circle. 
‘he great mass of the public is made 
vare of the issue of new books mainly 
notices in the newspapers and the 
magazines. But the diversity of intelli- 
vence and qualification for the discharge 
of this office are as great almost as the 

imber of newspapers. 

In the older day the reviews of the 
Evening Post, for which Mr. Bryant 
vas held responsible, of the papers with 
vhich Robert Walsh was connected, and 
of the Tribune when Margaret Fuller 
and George Ripley were the critics, were 
all important and authoritative. In 
ater days the critical bench of many 
other papers than the two named is of 
creat weight. But in the enormous mul- 
titude of papers there are every kind and 
degree of fitness for the duty of reviewing 
Whatever the qualification, how- 
ever, the power of this bench is unques- 
If the paper which is the lit- 
erary director of its readers declares that 
our correspondent’s work is well-meaning 
twaddle or tedious superfluity, that his 
subject is worthless, and his attempt at 
authorship a failure, which he will do 
well to heed, the number of readers who 
will read the book to ascertain whether 
t not be 


se 
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tionable. 


the judgment is justified will 
For that cireuit the case is closed: 
the opinion of another judge that the 
book is one of the glories of the age will 
not avail. 

The consolation of the author must be 
found in the knowledge that there is an 
invisible higher tribunal—a court of ap- 
peals—which passes upon all the lower 

. 
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judgments, and awards the final decision. 
The beatification of a book is its becom 
ing a part of permanent literature. But 
to this result no critic’s approval is the 
title, nor can his condemnation prevent 
it. There are reputations that glitter in 
the past—bright moths of an hour—au- 
thors whom everybody praised, but whom 
nobody now reads, whose names are van- 
ishing or are utterly gone. What songs 
the world will heed and hum through the 
long lapse of coming time no critic sense 
can foretell. We only know that in cer- 
tain flowers which seemed no fairer than 
their mates the bees found a honey that is 
stored in unwasting cells, a perpetual de- 
light. 

The value of criticism obviously de- 
pends upon the critic. But that value is 
derived from his character and accom 
plishment, not from obedience to supposed 
canons of criticism. If a man of fine 
taste and great knowledge and experience 
of pictures commends the sketches and 
studies of J. J., young Ridley may justly 
feel encouraged, and the spectator may 
be tolerably sure that he will not ‘‘ dilate 
with the wrong emotion.” Butthat is all. 
There is no critic living who can foretell 
whether a hundred years hence our good 
friend Walt Whitman will be accepted as 
a great poet or have fallen into the limbo 
where the vast throng of Ketiell’s poets lie. 
The critics are a needlessly awful host to 
the novice in art and letters. They may 
make the present moment disagreeable, 
and prejudice the newspaper judgment. 
3ut they cannot bribe or coerce the tri- 
bunal of time. 

Even more indispensable to just criti- 
cism within its range than knowledge and 
insight is the friendly disposition. As in 
writing history, the vital necessity is the 
historic sense, the ability to conceive the 
spirit of a time and to interpret it with 
candor, so the critic’s power of sympathy 
is his best equipment. Arthur Mayn- 
waring is a name not familiar in general, 
but also not unknown to the students of 
Anne’s ‘‘Augustan age” of letters. Steele 
dedicated to him the first collection of the 
Tatler, and it was said of him, in the well- 
balanced period of the time, ‘‘ his learning 
was without pedantry, his wit without 
affectation, his judgment without malice, 
his friendship without interest, his zeal 
without violence; in a word, he was the 
best subject, the best friend, the best rela- 
tion, the best master, the best critic, and 
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the best political writer in Great Brit- 
ain.” 

It must have been pleasant to know 
such a Crichton, but the Tatler might 
have said truly it was because he was all 
the rest that he was the best critic. He 
criticised, as we ought all to live, by the 
golden rule. It was not to gratify a 
grudge, nor to be brilliant and entertain- 
ing, nor to show his cleverness or his 
superiority, but to tell the truth as he 
saw it of another man’s work, as he would 
have wished that man to tell the truth of 
his. That is the criticism which helps 
both the writer and the reader. You may 
not agree with the opinion, but vou must 
agree with the sincerity, and feel yourself 
enriched by a view as honest as your own, 
however different. 

Shall the Easy Chair confess that as it 
takes every month a kind of literary ‘‘con- 
stitutional” in the neighboring Study, it 
cannot help feeling that had it come a 
moment sooner it would have caught Mr. 
Arthur Maynwaring in the very act of 
criticism? 


THERE is one point which is perilously 
near politics, but upon which there is a 
singular harmony of view upon all sides. 
At a late agreeable dinner a doughty pro- 
tectionist said with warmth that he agreed 
with the notorious free-traders in wishing 
to abolish the customs tax upon foreign 
works of art brought to this country. 
The same views were publicly expressed 
by one of the chief newspapers which ad- 
vocate protection, and with general con- 
sent the duty has been stricken out of 
the new tariff. 

It is not a very long time, that is to say, 
it is easily, in Macaulay’s phrase, ‘‘ with- 
in the memory of men still living,” that 
Cole’s pictures of the ‘‘ Course of Empire ” 
and the ‘‘ Voyage of Life” were exhibited 
for the admiration of the town. It was an 
innocent town, distrustful of its know- 
ledge of art. There was not a word of fun 
or good-natured or severe satire directed 
at the pictures. The papers spoke them 
fair. The public went to admire, and it 
admired. They were declared to be po- 
etic and beautiful and suggestive pictures, 
and the ill-conditioned sceptics who look- 
ed askance at American art, as Fisher 
Ames had looked ruefully at American 
literature, were asked what they thought 
now, and whether they supposed the blos- 
soms of the art of Raphael and Titian 


and Correggio did not survive under th» 
apparent material incubus of Am, rican 
life as the May-flower springs afresh yy 
der the cold, moist, dead leaves of | 
year in the woods ? 

It would be pleasant to know hoy 
much the remarkable growth and deye| 
opment of American art since the days of 
the ‘‘ Voyage of Life” have been affect. 
ed by the familiarity of American ay 
tists with the older and newer works jy 
Europe. Washington Allston studied 
abroad, and Cole went to Italy with 
benedictory sonnet from Bryant, and a 
long train of American pilgrims of art 
have followed them. But although ye 
turning they brought studies and sketches 
and hints and subjects from the other 
side, and sought Titian’s secret of color 
and modelled like Raphael to make sure 
of their sense of form, and although they 
threw upon the Academy walls something 
of the Italian landscape and glimpses of 
the Italian tradition, they could not bring 
with them the fostering atmosphere of art 
which lies in the long possession and pre 
sence and familiar association of the no- 
blest pictures. 

The originality and vigor of our art 
really began with the taste which was 
undoubtedly in large part what is called 
the ‘‘fad” for foreign pictures. The 
money of successful business was trans 
muted into famous European works of 
art. Excellent gentlemen who had been 
too much engrossed in their youth with 
the activities of trade to devote much 
time to actual study of the fine arts, col- 
lected pictures and formed galleries at a 
profuse cost, and with the consciousness 
that they were highly creditable posses- 
sions. With the greatest generosity they 
opened their collections to the public un 
der certain restrictions. The young artist 
whose lean purse would not bear him 
over the ocean could see the finest works 
of modern genius, and occasionally an 
older picture. Among prosperous men 
the knowledge and the taste grew witli 
the increasing multitude of works until 
they became connoisseurs and leaders in 
art; and at last the Metropolitan Museum 
is the permanent public repository of great 
and renowned treasures, which show the 
matured taste and intelligence of the com- 
munity that looked with pleased but 
conscious zsthetic ignorance upon the 
‘*Course of Empire.” 

The public treasures in this kind are 
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But the more private riches of 
country are familiar. 
ire houses in various cities beau- 

to behold, spacious and splendid, 

ves works of an art in which we 

ind full of other works which are 
education. Nothing more sig- 

an this illustrates the vast in- 

ff American opportunities in every 
lepartment, and the the 
transfer to this continent of the centres of 
art activity. The details of such posses- 
sions in the city of New York alone 
1 astonish those who do not keep 
familiar with this advance. 
New York palaces there are collec- 
certain branches of art which 
rival, and upon 


the less 


beginning of 


nselves 


jons in 
kings’ galleries do not 


modest walls hang pictures famous not 
n themselves, but from the fame of 


crit 
‘is happy result has largely fostered 
the feeling which is now universal, that 
ill possible barriers should be removed 
from the entry of such works into the 
country. The cardinal argument fails 
that difficulty of entry would tend to 
greater domestic production. To exclude 
the ‘ Transfiguration” or the *‘ Assump- 
tion” would not give us greater Ameri- 
can pictures, as the exclusion of Jenny 
Lind would not have given us greater 
native singers, and the exclusion of Glad- 
stone would not stimulate nobler Ameri- 
can eloquence except in indignant protest. 
The more admirable pictures the country 
contains, the more it will paint. Genius 
is not an industry that can be nursed and 
extended, and taste thrives best upon the 
richest fare. The Americans who bring 
is beautiful and ennobling works of art, 
like those who domesticate among us finer 
shrubs and trees, serve the higher national 
life by refining our taste and training the 
national love of beauty. But if a man 
asks what is the use of beauty, we must 
turn him over to the tender mercies of 
Faster lilies and June roses. 


ICS. 


Our old holiday ‘‘ the glorious Fourth ” 
has changed its character somewhat, and 
isnow a day of recreation rather than of 
patriotic reminiscence and exhortation. 
Doubtless in old Boston there were those 
vho thought that the 5th of March, the 
day of the massacre in King (or State) 
Street in 1770 would be always as piously 
observed by patriotic Boston as when Dr. 
Warren and John Hancock delivered the 


oration. But the observance ended, Mr. 
Palfrey tells us, in 1783; and in 1785, per- 
haps with the same relief that the noble- 
man regarded the death of an author, be- 
cause he could then *‘ bind him up” and 
place him on the library shelf, thirteen 5th 
of March orations were bound up, and the 
celebration of the famous day was also 
laid upon the shelf. 

No such decline will be apprehended 
for the Fourth of July, and as for bind 
! The 
old character of the holiday will revive 


ing up the orations upon that day 


upon occasion, however, and a great or- 
ator will always give it distinction by 
pointing a present moral. There is no 
more noted Fourth of July oration in all 
the long list than that of Charles Sumner 
in Boston in 1845. His theme was the 
true grandeur of nations, which he de 
clared to be peace, and on the anniver- 
sary of the triumphant national inde 
pendence resulting from a great war, and 
in the presence of the military forces of 
the commonwealth, the discourse was a 
powerful philippic against war. It was 
a memorable oration, thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man, which really disclosed 
him to the public, and perhaps to himself. 
But nothing could have more signally 
illustrated the orator’s want of a quick 
sense of humor. 

There were two other later and notable 
Boston Fourth of July orations. In 1858 
Rufus Choate, in his most fervent and 
characteristic vein, and a flood of that 
poetic rhetoric in which he is wholly un- 
surpassed among American orators, de- 
livered a plea for the Union in the old 
conservative sense; and Edward Everett, 
about a year before the war, recounted 
our greatness and deprecated the inevita- 
ble. Both orators were the pensive poets 
of a vanished America. Closing his brill- 
iant survey, and insisting that our con- 
dition in 1858 assured our health, our 
strength, and our future—as indeed they 
did, but not as the orator surmised—Choate 
said, but with anxious exultation, just as 
the great civic storm was about to break: 
‘*This shadow that flits across-our grasses 
and is gone, this shallow ripple that dark- 
ens the surface of our broad and widen- 
ing stream and passes away, this little 
perturbation which our telescopes cannot 
find, and which our science can hardly 
find, but which we know cannot change 
the course or hasten the doom of one 
star—have these any terrors for us ?” 
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These are voices of a Fourth of July 
that is gone. It was not a flitting shad- 
ow nor a shallow ripple that the orator 
saw. But the tempest which they por- 
tended has purified the air, and the Fourth 
of July eloquence of this year may hap- 
pily devote itself to a service which was 
then hopeless, because the conditions of 
its success did not exist—the service of 
weaving an ever-closer tie of national 


Citar’ s 


I 

We have often admired the noble dis- 
dain with which we have seen an 
editor treat a correspondent asking him 
to retract some mistaken statement, or 
correct some injurious error. In these 
cases a correspondent is seldom able to 
lout so low, or to pitch his prayer in such 
a bated key, that the editor will not some- 
how spurn him with his foot, or deal him 
a box on the ear for his impudence. This 
behavior we have conceived to be the right 
way of maintaining the dignity of the press; 
it has seemed to us even more effective than 
the contemptuous silence of other editors 
who refuse to print any appeal from them 
selves to themselves ; for it carries with 
it the terrors of a public disgrace, and 
may well be supposed to act deterrent- 
ly. We confess that we have always en- 
vied it, and in the beginning we intended 
to practise it; but we early found that 
the Study was of such a defective make 
that it was uséless to attempt the highest 
journalistic methods in it. The conse- 
quence has been that from time to time 
the presiding Genius of the Study (we 
make the little concession of the word 
Genius to the amiability of the super- 
stitious who believe in such a thing) 
has found itself publicly eating humble- 
pie, owning itself wrong, trying to repair 
harms done, and otherwise dishonoring 
the calling of a censor. Strange to say 
this genius (whom we can allow a large 
G only in the first instance) has not only 
thriven upon the repulsive diet, but has 
formed a morbid appetite for humble-pie, 
and eats it with avidity; so that the Study 
is perhaps the only tribunal of the kind 
which is not merely willing but eager to 
be convicted of flaws of judgment, sins of 
ignorance, and inaccuracies of expression. 
Some such explanation seems needed to 
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union. The words of Choate which 
when spoken were profoundly painfy 
and unreal from their vivid contrasj with 
the terrible fact, we can repeat to-da, 
with the joy of assured anticipatioy, 
‘Happy, if such a day shall not be de 
ecrated by our service; happy, if for 
that descending sun shall look out oy 
more loving, more elevated, more 
America!” 


A 


Inited 


Study. 


account for the publication of the folloy 
ing note from a fellow-critic, which we 
print without suppressing any of those 
caressing expressions which we like, but 
which we do not exact from correspond 
ents seeking to set us right. 


I]. 


“DEAR MR. Stupy,—I wish I had your fa 
cile felicity of expression ; then could I reyir 
friends’ books without giving offence to m 
friend or my conscience. But when you sa 
(re Garden of Dreams), ‘One must be slow 
deny that the writer could fail of the highest 
effect she aimed at,’ I fancy your phrase » 
verses your thought. ‘Slow to 
could fail would be praise; 
she could fail is derogatory. 

“ Enemy. ‘She could fail.’ 

“ Friend. ‘I deny that she could fail.’ 

“ Half-friend. ‘I am slow to deny,’ ete. 

“T was tempted to exploit this in my lite 
ary column—good jokes against the Study ar 
so scarce —but I thought I’d do as I'd be don 
by for once.” 


assume’ sl] 


‘slow to den) 


We suppress the real name of the writ 
er, who would probably be mobbed by 
those lewd fellows of the baser sort, to 
whom his reluctance to break the Study's 
windows when he had a chance will seen 
a cowardly treason; and we are very glad 
of his letter in the interest of Mrs. Mou! 
ton’s charming volume. We though! 
when we wrote the sinuous sentence li 
has quoted that we were praising lhe 
work by that graceful indirection whic! 
a real literary person likes to use, and 
now we see that we were doing nothing 
of the kind. Even if we had said whi! 
we meant we should not have been prais 
ing it enough; but we had to be reticen! 
so as to show a critic’s natural, and 
fact, unavoidable superiority to a poet 
We thank our correspondent for his cor 
rection, and we commend his letter as 4 








iodel to all intending petitioners for jus- 
at our hands. We will do justice 
any appeal, but we will do it a great 
nore promptly and handsomely if 
s mingled with the appeal a little 
yus recognition of those virtues in- 
n the Study, which, knowing it as 

ve do, we should be the last to deny. 


ct 


HL. 


The next piece of humble-pie is rather 
re difficult to manage. Not only is 
ie keen edge of appetite blunted by the 
rlier refection, but it seems to us that 
rather stronger relish of humiliation 


irts in the following letter, and that 
ere is a tang of irony in the smooth 


layors of its most deprecatory expres- 
sions, though this may be merely our 
faney In spite of it, if the reader wili 
vatch, he shall see how manfully we will 
swallow It. 
Dear Sir,—Pardon the liberty I take in 
dressing you, but my excuse is simply that 


| have been mach interested in your Editor’s 
Study for March, and I am a little puzzled to 

ow what Gower you refer to as coming 
vetween Chaucer and Spenser. I thought 


john Gower, the poet, a contemporary of 
Chaucer. Was it not Chaucer who gave him 

e name of the ‘Moral’ Gower, because of 

e moral tone of his poem in French, the one 
if his writings of which no known copy exists? 

“Ts there another Gower you have in mind ? 
I feel that you must be right in the matter, 
nd yet [do not see just how you are. Again 
pologizing for writing you, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

There! But we wish to say, before 
eaving a subject that would be so dis- 
tasteful to a less disciplined spirit than 
the Study’s, that our correspondent is 
right in every particular, and particular- 
ly right in holding that though we were 
apparently so mistaken in our literary 
history, we must be correct upon general 
principles; in other words, that we were 
infallible. We hoped that we might ea- 
sily establish, for the sake of the ‘‘ great 
silence” between Chaucer and Spenser 
which Mr. Phelps would find so vocal in 
thought, that there really was another 
Gower, as our correspondent suggests. 
But upon referring to a friend who owns 
a copy of Chambers’s Encyclopedia of 
English Literature, and getting him to 
refer to that, we learned that there really 
was no other Gower. We then instantly 
perceived that as it was impossible for us 
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to have been wrong in our position, we 
were the victim of a gross typographical 
error; and that we had not written Gower 
at all, but Skelton. Of course it was im 
possible that we should not have written 
Skelton, for with Pope's couplet in our 
mind, 

“Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learned by rote, 

And heads of houses beastly Skelton quote,” 


it was inevitable, by any orderly psycho 
logical process, that we should fail to 
write Skelton after writing Chaucer. In 
fact, what we did write was ‘beastly 
Skelton,” as could be readily proved by 
referring to our manuscript, if we had 
not instantly destroyed it upon making 
up our mind to this assertion. 
IV. 

We turn without reluctance from this 
correspondent to another, who, while 
owning us impeccable, convicts us of a 
sin of omission. This sort of sin is far 
less heinous than a sin of commission, 
and the delinquent may deal with it 
much less heroically. For some such 
reason we shall not be half so strenuous 
in denying that we said anything of the 
sort attributed to us; we will even admit 
that we did not go as far as we meant to 
go in the very direction our correspon- 
dent takes. 


“As a rule,’ she begins, and we cannot 
praise her beginning too highly, “ you always 
say just what I would like to say if I only 
knew how. But for once you have disap- 
pointed me. In speaking of the Odd Number 
volume of Maupassant’s stories you say, ‘“ The 
Diamond Necklace ” and “The Piece of String ” 
are of heart-breaking pathos,’ meaning there- 
by they are imbued with that sadness of life 
seemingly hopeless, because answering no 
comprehensible purpose or fulfilling any ade- 
quate design. The review was evidently of a 
cursory character, which can alone explain a 
lack of quick responsiveness to the fine sub- 
jectivity of this work. The stories are of 
course caviare to the general, and on the face 
altogether pessimistic. Of those above-men- 
tioned, the life’s sacrifice in one was appar- 
ently useless; the death in the other a sort of 
moral murder; the impression received of the 
remainder being likewise depressing. The 
technique of each is perfect in itself, in its 
faultless simplicity and analytical candor; 
and this is what is seen and admired, and this 
is what the Study calls ‘extremely clever” But 
hidden in this ingenious mechanism is a tiny, 
vital spark, which, when found, sheds a psy- 
chological light over the whole. It shows us 
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we are not mere victims of the dooming mys- 
teries of life; we are not placed here to suffer 
for some enigmatical cause to be revealed in 
the hereafter, if indeed it may ever be reveal- 
ed at all. But it teaches that while a wilful 
insistence for the false leads to moral degen- 
e~ation or ruin, yet we also often find our- 
selves the subjects of undeserved calamity. 
The apparent injustice of this, Maupassant 
solves as did the old philosopher: 
‘If 1 and mine are of the gods neglected, 
There’s reason for their rigor.’ 

He also teaches it is good to follow the strong- 
est law of our being if it satisfies the higher 
part of us, no matter as to the outward form it 
may take on. It shows that most tragedies 
of common occurrence may be traced to the 
often obscure source of an ‘ overmastering 
passion’ of some sort. Indeed it is doubtful 
if these lessons could be conveyed as effec- 
tively other than in this clear searching light 
of every-day life. For all these meanings 
and many much deeper does the little spark 
reveal, and is to the plot what the soul is to 
the body.” 


This seems very penetrating and just 
criticism, not so well expressed, of course, 
as if the Study had uttered, rather than 
adopted it; but showing that ethical and 
zesthetic refinement which the habitual 
reader of the Study is pretty sure to share 
with it sooner or iater. It will reach the 
professional critics last of all; but even in 
them, the Study sometimes already fancies 
the gleam of a reflected light. In the 
mean time, it has many gratifying proofs 
that its readers think; and it does not in- 
sist that they shall always think with it. 
On the contrary, it is quite willing they 
shall think beyond it if they can, though 
we promise them they will find this diffi- 
cult, as in the case of a correspondent who 
has lately written us, asking our influence 
against the use of criminal incidents in 
fiction. A coarse diet, our friend per- 
ceives, the crude-minded must have in 
literature, as we suggested a few months 
ago; but need it be poisonous?) Why not 
hold out a wisp of sweeter grass to the 
donkey that likes thistles, and keep beck- 
oning? Or, if an author must portray 
evil, should he not be most careful, most 
religiously careful to leave no doubt as to 
his own feeling in regard to the implica- 
tions of the problem he handles, since ‘‘ if 
we are interested in the work of an author, 
we are jealous of his personal integrity”? 
Unquestionably he should, for if he fails 
to do so, he does a moral mischief which 
no artistic virtuecanatonefor, The blind 





faith with which a young reader espec; 


ally 
trusts the direction of his sympatiiies, 
most his conscience, to the imagination o: 


a great ‘‘genius,” is something that , 
writer can abuse without being an jy; 


a 


nitely greater scoundrel than *‘ o whan 
Our correspondent has hinted the pathos 
of a case whose perils the Study has more 
than once declared, both directly and jy 
directly, when it has pleaded wit) 
band of intellectual giants who are no 
writing our novels to use the minor means 
of interesting their readers, to employ the 
milde Macht, which, if it does not always 
cure, is not so apt to kill. How many 
times has not this apartment rung wit) 
entreaties to be simple, to be rational. t 
be cleanly, to be decent, to be natural, ad 
dressed to the prodigious forces which too 
often revel in blood and tears, filth and 
crime, shame and vice, in order to enable 
the average novel-reader to pass an agree 
able half-hour? 


> 


LS 

These entreaties have not been without 
their effect, if we may trust the kind ex 
pressions of another correspondent (like 
the last three quoted, of the letter-writing 
sex), upon American novelists, and sec 
ondarily upon English readers, who are 
being here and there led to recognize the 
superiority of our fiction over their own 


“On opening HARPER’S MAGAZINE this even- 
ing,” she writes us from a large provincial 
city in England, “and turning to the Editor's 
Study, I was much struck, in reading the re- 
marks on ‘The Age of Words,’ by the fact that 
the comparative value of American and Eng- 
lish modern novels as literature has been oc- 
cupying my thoughts a good deal lately... It 
will perhaps be not altogether unpleasant to 
the editor of HARPER’s to hear my opinion, as 
it is also the opinion of several sensible but 
not ‘literary’ girl friends, with whom I have 
occasionally discussed modern novels. 

“A number of years ago I became a member 
ofa magazine club. We got thirteen magazines 
monthly, and as I am a terribly greedy reader 
there was scarcely an article and certainly not 
a story in one of the magazines unread by me 
The magazines were Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, HARPER'S, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's, 
Cornhill, Blackwood’s, Temple Bar, Chambers’s, Ar- 
gosy, Magazine of Art, Longman’s, and English II- 
lustrated ....In this range of reading the novels 
which have impressed me most during the last 
five or six years have been American. Their 
great charm was their exceeding naturalness. 
The characters in each of them seem to stand 
out in my memory as the figures stand out in 
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if Millet’s landscapes. In many of the 
English novels, after six months it is 

t to recall the characters; they seem to 
and mixed up with the surroundings. 
most of the clever modern English 

ts the characters are made subservient 
eas that the author wishes to promul- 
Or he gives you just a string of inci- 
ften highly improbable ; and at the end 
ne is rewarded by marrying a wealthy 
she does not become a great heiress 
The description of the dress or dress- 
ture and briec-a-brac, is simply tire- 
dit is pretty bad reading for the gen- 
c, who are already enough given to 
ore of a person’s surroundings and cir- 
I can- 
that I have read many American nov- 
that I know American novelists so well 
sh, but those I have read lately in 
er’s and Seribner’s, although there have 
beautiful surroundings, beautiful dress, 

ind heaps of money—so that everybody can go 
» Europe!—these are only by the way. The 
stories are written to show character, and how 
the circumstances and surroundinys influence 


ces than of the person himself. 


he character, 

In regard to short stories, Americans are 
before the English. The short stories in most 
English magazines I never remember after I 
read, but in the American magazines I remem- 

, number, and all good. 

“In HARPER’S MAGAZINE the reviews on 
always worth reading, although 
occasionally differ from some English re- 
Mark Twain’s new book has been se- 
verely criticised here; it was called irreverent. 
lconfess I did not feel the irreverence ; but per- 
haps HARPER’S is Americanizing me, as I very 
much enjoyed reading A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, and read bits aloud to any one I 

get to listen.” 


re 
OKS are 


vieWs 


VL. 

Nothing but the most inflexible dev§- 
tion to justice, to justice presenting itself 
in the peculiarly winning form of justice 
to ourselves, could have prevailed upon 
us to print some passages in the closing 
paragraph of this very suggestive letter. 
But from time to time it is necessary to 
sacrifice modesty in the cause of truth, 
nd we cheerfully ‘‘ give publicity,” as 
the editors say, to our correspondent’s 
recognition of the value of our reviews. 
They do indeed occasionally ‘‘ differ from 
some English reviews,” and we have had 
moments when we fancied that their 
value largely resided in this difference. 
But we will not insist upon a point possi- 
bly offensive to the patriotism of a cor- 
respondent so agreeable; and we hope 
it will not be displeasing to her if we 


own that we think Harper's is Anieri- 
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canizing her, and at such a rate that no- 
thing but the absence of woman suffrage 
among us could keep her from voting at 
the next Presidential election. There is 
something very charming in the ingenu 
ous daring, the ingenuous misgiving ex 
pressed in her opinion; it must have cost 
something in face of tradition and con 
vention to arrive’ at beliefs so little con 
formable to the teachings of all the eriti 
cal authorities of her island. 

All? Perhaps not all. Here is Mr. 
Grant Allen, in a late contribution to that 
new English journal, The Speaker, say- 
ing very much the same things as our fair 
correspondent, and he is one of those crit- 
ical authorities. He makes bold to de- 
clare that the present taste in fiction 
among his fellow-countrymen is a “* re- 
crudescence,’’ and that it is in America 
the true principle is honored, and the 
character novel of the great English 
novelists is developing with traits pecul- 
iar to our conditions, while it is falling 
into almost entire neglect at home. He 
blames somewhat the weekly instalment 
plan of publication for the present state 
of things in England, with the demand 
for a constant quiver of sensation which 
it must supply; but he is aware that this 
is not the whole trouble, and he frankly 
attributes the greater part of it to the 
decay of the critical faculty among the 
critics. He might not agree with us that 
it is the want of humanity in English 
criticism that disables it; and by this we 
do not mean a want of kindness to any 
given author under review, but a want of 
sympathy with race interests. We think 
it quite impossible for criticism in sympa- 
thy only with class interests, growing out 
of class education, and admitting only 
class claims to the finer regard and re- 
spect of readers, to do justice to the Amer- 
ican school of fiction. 

‘*The modern American novel,” as Mr. 
Allen truly says, ‘‘is built upon princi- 
ples all its own, which entirely preclude 
the possibility of introducing those abrupt 
changes, sensational episodes, improbable 
coincidences, which to our contemporary 
English romance are indispensable ingre- 
dients. It isthe real Realism, the natural 
Naturalism ; it depends for its effects upon 
the faithful, almost photographic delinea- 
tion of actual life, with its motives, its 
impulses, its springs of action laid bare to 
the eye, but with no unnatural straining 
after the intenser and coarser emotions 
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of blood and fire, no intentional effort to 
drag in murder, crime, or fierce interludes 
of passion, without adequate reason. If 
these things belong by nature to the par- 
ticular drama, as it rises spontaneous in 
the author's brain, fall into their places 
they will and may; but the drama won't 
certainly go out of its fixed path to look 
for them. Such a conception of the na- 
ture of romance stands to the conception 
of the current English novel precisely as 
the modern landscape of truthful tran- 
script from nature stands to the Claud- 
esque and Poussinesque landscape of im- 
possible composition and pseudo-classical 
idyl.” 

It would be hard to give a more exact 
and vivid statement of the artistic inten- 
tion in the American novel, but we feel 
that Mr. Allen leaves a very important, 
a very essential matter untouched, and 
that is the American novelist’s inherent, 
if not instinctive perception of equality: 
equality running through motive, pas- 
sion, principle, incident, character, and 
commanding with the same force his in- 
terest in the meanest and the noblest, 
through the mere virtue of their human- 
ity. Without this perception English 
romance wallows in sensation, and Eng- 
lish criticism flowers in the vulgarity 
of the Saturday Review. Without this 
we have here in America our imita- 
tors of that romance and that criticism: 
poor provincials who actually object to 
meeting certain people in literature be- 
cause they do not meet such people in 
society ! 

It is mostly these Little Peddlingtoni- 
ans, trying so hard to be Little London- 
ers, who do the crying out for the *‘ ideal” 
among us: for the thing that they think 
ought to be, rather than the thing that is, 
as if they, peradventure, knew what ought 
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to be better than God who made what is! 
Their noise is at times so confusing th 
one almost asks one’s self if they haye yo 
some reason. But presently from some 
where comes a clear note, like a great dis 
persing light, and then we know that the, 
have none, and can have none. ha 
note came lately in a letter of Mr. Lowell's 
written thirty years ago to Mrs. Stowe 
and now printed in her biography ; 


Sue 


“My advice is to follow your own instinets 
—to stick to nature, and to avoid what ). ople 
commonly call the ‘ Ideal,’ for that, and beay. 
ty, and pathos, and success, all lie in the sip. 
ply natural. We all preach it, from Words. 
worth down; and we all, from Wordswort) 
down, don’t practise it. Don’t I feel it ever 
day in this weary editorial mill of mine, tha 
there are ten thousand people who can writ 
‘ideal’ things for one who can see, and feel, 
and reproduce nature and character! Te 
thousand, did I say? Nay, ten million. What 
made Shakespeare so great? Nothing but 
eyes and—taith in them.” 


This is anticipating by a long stretch of 
time the principles laid down by Seio: 
Valdés in the prologue of his last story 
But it is advice that may be advantageous 
ly offered still, even to American noy 
elists, some of whom are more or less 
frightened from their propriety by those 
‘‘infants crying in the night” for the 
moon: not of course the real moon, al] 
uncomfortably cratered over with extinct 
volcanoes, and unpleasantly cold, but the 
ideal moon, the toy moon of the poets, the 
silvery orb of the love-sick swain. 
Valdés set the figure of those who could 
write novels of effectism at some hundreds, 
to ten or twelve living authors who could 
write novels of character; but Mr. Lowell 
makes it ten million to one; and we do 
not think he is more than two or thiree 
million out of the way, if that. 


Sefior 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 10th of May.— 
The Samoan treaty was officially signed at 
Berlin by the representatives of the United States, 


Gireat Britain, and Germany, April 12th. The treaty 
settling the island troubles was signed at Apia by 
King Malietoa and the American, British, and Ger- 
man consuls, April 19th. 

President Harrison appointed George W. Steele 
Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma May 8th. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided, 
April 28th, that liquor may be sold in the original 


package in any State, and all excise or prohibitory 
laws to the contrary are unconstitutional. 

The World’s Fair Bill, with the Senate’s amend 
ments, passed the House April 22d, and was ap 
proved by the President April 25th. 

The International Copyright Bill was defeated i: 
the House May 2d, by a vote of 126 to 98. 

The Ballot Reform Bill for the State of ew 
York was signed by Governor Hill May 34. 

A formal treaty agreeing to submit all difference: 
between them to arbitration was signed, April 28t), 
by the representatives of the United States, (uate. 
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igua, San Salvador, Honduras, Bolivia, May 7th.—Twenty-five persons killed in the burn 
ti, and the United States of Brazil. ing of the county poorhouse of Chenango County, at 
stag was opened May 6th. TheEmperor, Preston, New York. 
from the throne, advocated the passage vs ‘ 
the protection of working-men and the OBITUARY. 
reservation of peace. Herr von Levetzard April 11th.—In Philadelphia, George H. Stuart, 
ed President of the Reichstag May 7th. philanthropist, aged seventy-four years. 
Morales Bermudaz, the official nominee, April 12th—In Pekin, China, Marquis Chitse 
President of Peru April 18th Tseng, diplomat and statesman, aged fifty vears, 
xtending the modus vivendi with the Unit April 13th.—In Washington, D. C., Samuel Jack 
r another year passed the final reading son Randall, Congressman, in his sixty-second year 
i in House of Commons April 24th. April 15th.—Report from Zanzibar of the death 
o exclude Jewish pupils from the su- at Usambiro of the Rev. Alexander Mackay, mission 
a was adopted in the Upper House of ary in the Uganda country, aged forty years 
in Diet May 9th. April 17th.—In Amberst, Massachusetts, R. H 
of the Russian language in the schools Mather, Professor at Amherst College, aged fifty-five 
was made compulsory May 9th. vears, 
May 4th.—In Washington, D.C., James B. Beck, 
. 8. Senator from Kentucky, aged sixty-eight years 
‘h—Collapse of a weaving mill at Be May Tth.—In New York, Dr. J. R. Cummings, Pre- 
Seventeen girls killed. sident of the Northwestern University, aged seventy 
—News received of wreck of steamer three years.—News from London of the death of 
he North Sea. Fifteen lives lost. James Nasmyth, engineer, aged eighty-one years 
h—Burning of insane asylum, Longue May 9th.—-In New York, Henry Louis Hoguet, 
Over one hundred lives lost. banker and merchant, aged seventy-three years 


DISASTERS C 


the Chamber in which the House 
meets is too large for women to 
make speeches in with any plea- 
sure to themselves or their hear- 
ers. This last objection is, how- 
ever, frivolous, for the speeches 
will be printed in the Record ; 
and it is as easy to count women 
on a vote as men. There is no- 
thing in the objection, either, 
that the Chamber would need to 
be remodelled, and the smoking 
rooms be turned into Day Nurs- 


° “~s r eries, The coming woman will 

~ = if not smoke, to 

. - - : bi be sure; neither 

p. will she, in com 

my ee ing forward to 

tw Kee the government, 

get out ban & | , eal. plead the Baby 

_day of duh ae | : Act. Only those 

, : women, we are 

told, would be 
elected to Con 
gress whose age 
and position en- 
able them to de- 
vote themselves 
exclusively to 
politics, The 
question, there- 
of taking to themselves the Senate or 
the House will be decided by the women 
themselves upon other grounds—as to whether 
they wish to take the initiative in legislation 
and hold the power of the purse, or whether 
. they prefer to act as a check, to exercise the 
The members of the Senate are so high treaty-making power, and to have a voice 
the women of the country would in “selecting the women who shall be sent to 
adequately represented in it; and represent us abroad. Other things being equal 








does not seem to be decided yet fore, 
whether women are to take the 
Senate or the House at Washing- 
ton in the new development of 
what is called the dual govern 
ment. There are disadvantages 


+ 
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women will naturally select the Upper House, 
and especially as that will give them an op- 
portunity to reject any but the most compe- 
tent women for the Supreme Bench. The 
irreverent scoffers at our Supreme Court have 
in the past complained (though none do now) 
that there were “old women” in gowns on 
the bench. There would be no complaint of 
the kind in the future. The judges would be 
as pretty as those who assisted in the judg- 
ment of Paris, with changed functions; there 
would be no monotony in the dress, and the 
Supreme Bench would be one of the most at- 
tractive spectacles in Washington. When the 
judges as well as the advocates are Portias, 
the law will be an agreeable occupation. 

This is, however, mere speculation. We do 
not understand that it is the immediate pur- 
pose of women to take the whole government, 
though some extravagant expectations are 
raised by the admission of new States that are 
ruled by women. They may wish to divide 
—and conquer. One plan is, instead of dual 
Chambers of opposite sexes, to mingle in both 
the Senate and the House. And this is more 
likely to be the plan adopted, because the 
revolution is not to be violent, and indeed 
cannot take place without some readjustment 
of the home life. We have at present what 
Charles Reade would have called only a right- 
handed civilization. To speak metaphorical- 
ly, men cannot use their left hands, or, to drop 
the metaphor, before the government can be 
fully reorganized men must learn to do wo- 
men’s work. It may be a fair inference from 
this movement that women intend to aban- 
don the sacred principle of Home Rule. This 
abandonment is foreshadowed in a recent elec- 
tion in a small Western city, where the female 
voters made a clean sweep, elected an entire 
city council of women and most of the other 
officers, including the police judge and the 
mayor. The latter lady, by one of those intru- 
sions of nature which reform is not yet able 
to control, became a mother and a mayor the 
same week. Her husband had been city clerk, 
and held over; but fortunately an arrangement 
was made with him to stay at home and take 
care of the baby, unofficially, while the mayor 
attends to her public duties. Thus the city 
clerk will gradually be initiated into the 
duties of home rule, and when the mayor is 
elected to Congress, he will be ready to ac- 
company her to Washington and keep house. 
The imagination likes to dwell upon this, for 
the new order is capable of infinite extension. 
When the State takes care of all the children 
in government nurseries, and the mayor has 
taken her place in the United States Senate, 
her husband, if he has become sufficiently re- 
formed and feminized, may go to the House, 
and the reunited family of two, clubbing their 
salaries, can live in.great comfort. 

All this can be easily arranged, whether we 
are to have a dual government of sexes or a 
mixed House and Senate. The real difficulty 
is about a single Executive. Neither sex will 


be willing to yield to the other this vast pow. 
er. We might elect a man and wife Preside); 
and Vice-President, but the Vice-Presice 
of whatever sex, could not well preside oye; 
the Senate and in the White House at thy 
same time. It is true that the Constitutioy 
provides that the President and Vice-Presj 
dent shall not be of the same State, but resj 
dence can be acquired to get over this 

easily as to obtain a divorce; and a Constit 

tion that insists upon speaking of the Presi. 
dent as “he” is too antiquated to be respect. 
ed. When the President is a woman, it ea) 
matter little whether her husband or some 
other woman presides in the Senate. Eve 
the reformers will hardly insist upon two 
Presidents in order to carry out the equality 
idea, so that we are probably anticipating dif. 
ficulties that will not occur in practice. 

The Drawer has only one more practices 
suggestion. As the right of voting curries 
with it the right to hold any elective office, 
a great change must take place in Washington 
life. Now for some years the divergence of 
society and politics has been increasing at 
the capital. With women in both Houses 
and on the Supreme Bench and at the heads 
of the departments, social and political life 
will become one and the same thing; recep. 
tions and afternoon teas will be held in the 
Senate and House, and political caucuses in 
all the drawing-rooms. And then life will 
begin to be interesting. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A LITTLE OF BOTH. 

A Famous physician, at a dinner party, who 
thought he had a fine voice, after singing a 
song, remarked that when he was young lhe 
was quite undecided whether to choose medi- 
cine or music as a profession. A friend re- 
plied, promptly, “ Frank, your voice is physic.” 


A PROPER AMENDMENT. 

A VERY discreditable son of Henry County, 
Virginia, on returning to his birthplace, had 
occasion to address his fellow-countrymen iu 
a speech. 

“My friends,” he said, “I owe—” He was 
going to add, “everything that I am to the 
people of Henry County,” but suddenly re- 
membering that this would be rather a doubt- 
ful compliment, he hesitated. “I owe,” he re- 
peated, and paused again—“ I owe—in fact, | 
owe everything that I ought to be to the citi- 
zeus of this county.” 


> 


TURN ABOUT. 

A YoUNG lawyer's fall from grace in th 
management of an estate resulted in the fol- 
lowing conversation between the delinquent’s 
brother and a former friend of the family who 
had not heard of the young man’s trouble: 

“Ts your brother still pursuing the law?!” 

“He was until last spring.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ The law is pursuing him.” 








EDITOR'S 


W THE HORSE GOT HIS DRINK. 
EAT many men who get their convey- 
ym the livery-stables become very good 
vithout ever learning how to get the 
on or off a horse. A young man of 
from the East was driving out one 
the young lady to whom he was en- 
vhose home was on an Illinois prairie, 
» could on emergency harness a horse 
is the most expert stable-boy. In the 
of the drive they came to a watering- 
vb by the road-side, and the young lady, 
true humanity, the afternoon being warm, 
sted that the horse have a drink, where- 
er escort reined up to the trough ac- 
But the horse, being checked up, 
ot reach the water, and the lady again 
vested that her companion get out and let 
mal’s head down, which he proceeded 
o. He made a careful survey of the har- 
ness, considered the various straps that ran 
the animal’s back from his head to his 
after due thought reached a philo- 
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sophical and ultimate conclusion, and proceed- 


ed to unbuckle the crupper The horse got his 
drink, but the country girl, who sat in the 
phaeton and watched the operation, was so 
nearly convulsed with ill-concealed merriment 
as to be wholly unfit for ordinary conversation 
for the next half-hour. 


WARNING HIM 
“THE safest way to kill a man,” said face- 
tious Chollie, “is to bore him to death.” 
“ Well, you want to be careful. You're just 
the sort of fellow to do that sort of thing.” 


THE MOTTO 
Tue troopers talked of mottoes for their blades. 
“TI thirst!” chose one; and one, “ God help my 
foe!” 

One sword was dubbed “ The Herald of the Shades.”’ 
All murderous names: they were intended so. 
Quoth Faintheart, “With your choice I can’t agree ; 
The sixth commandment’s good enough for me.” 

8S. D. 8., Jun 


























BONDS OF SYMPATHY. 


Mr. Tones (who is doing a little job of painting in the studio). “ Yes. sir: us painters has a many 


t} 


ngs to complain of. What with these ‘ere trusts raisin’ the price of ile on us, and the difficulties of 


gettin’ our money when our jobs is done, we don’t have too easy a time of it.” 
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CAUSE FOR THANKFULNESS. 

In the Theatre Royal, Dublin, when the Ital- 
ian Company came to play Faust, the actor 
who took the part of Mephistopheles neglected 
to try the size of the trap-door by which he 
was supposed to descend into the infernal re- 
gions. His figure, which “he had not lost, but 
which had gone before,” was too large for the 
opening, and at the supreme moment he dis- 
covered that he could not get down above his 
waist. To heighten the awkwardness of the 
situation, and to relieve the strained feelings 
of the audience, one of the gods in the gal- 
lery, in a rich Irish brogue, exclaimed, “ Be- 
gorra! hell’s full.” 


A CURIOUS COUPLET. 

A FRIEND of the Drawer whose French is 
not a pronounced success is responsible for 
the following extraordinary couplet to Caran 
d’Ache: 

“Excuse my slang, but thou dost take the cake, 


” 


Thou son of art, O wondrous Caran d’Ache! 


BIT ME TOO. 

THE old doctor and the old captain were 
fast friends, both inveterate jokers, and both, 
despite their aggregate sixscore years, rabid 
sportsmen. The doctor’s frightful stammer 
did not seem to impede the flow of a joke, nor 
did the captain’s equatorial girth lessen his 
agility. 

One afternoon the old men set out on a rab- 
bit hunt. As they passed through an orchard 
something scurried into a burrow. 

“A r-r—wist—rabbit!” shouted the doctor, 
“L-l-let’s p-pull him out;” and kneeling at 
the hole, he thrust his arm in up to the shoul- 
der. “S-s-say!” he remarked after a mo- 
ment’s fumbling; “I c-c—wist—can’t q-quite 
g-get h-him, Y-y—uh—you t-try it, John; 
y-y —uh—your arm’s l-longer than m-m-— 
wist—mine.” 

The captain knelt and thrust his arm down. 
In an instant he was executing a war-dance 
around the tree, waving a bloody finger. 

“ Blankety-blank-blank! That’s no rabbit; 
it’s a ground-hog.” 

“ P)-d—wist—did he bite you, J-John ?” que- 
ried the doctor, anxiously. 

“ Bite? Blankety-blank! Don’t you see he 
took off the whole end of my finger ?” 

“Wh-wh—uh—why, that’s t-too b-b—wist 
—bad,” said the doctor, taking his own hand 
from behind him and showing a sadly lacera- 
ted thumb. “ H-he b-b—wist—bit me too.” 


A MARVELLOUS CURE. 
“He is a wonderful physician,” said Mrs. 


Ultrafaith, languidly. “When I first went to 
him I was simply prostrated with health. 
From that time I began to mend, and really 
feel now that I am what might be called an 
interesting invalid.” 
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TEMPORARY UNCERTAINTY. 

THE habit of “ uncertainty” has frequent}, 
been the ruin of a man, and in a particu), 
instance that has come to notice nearly eo. 
a young citizen of a Western town hi happi. 
ness. The young citizen in question was stay, 
ing at the altar with his bride, and in the usy, 
course of events was asked, “ Wilt thou, Jo} 
take this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 

“I guess so,” replied the non- commit; 
bridegroom. } 

“ John!” ejaculated’ the bride, in dismay, 

“ Oh—ah—yes!” added the groom, realiz 
his error. “ Why, certainly I wilt.” 
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A PREFERENCE. 
I mucu prefer a soft felt hat 
Like his who labors in the fields, 
To jewelled head-gear like to that 
He wears who golden sceptre wields, 


But when it comes to meat and drink, 
I envy not the farmer’s fate; 
From his plain board I'd surely shrink, 
And settle down a potentate. 
JoHN KENDRICK Bangs 


OVERHEARD IN AN ART GALLERY, 


| 3 
Capmvs. “I say, Chalkley, I thought this 
picture of yours was a sunset ?” 
CHALKLEY. “It was, but the idiots hung it 
on the east wall, and I had to change it to a 
sunrise to go with the compass.” 


II. 

PINKERTON HUNGERFORD. 
very original, Mr. Hawkes.” 

HawWkKEs (gratified). “Thank you, Mr. Hun- 
gerford ; I strive to be original.” 

PINKERTON HUNGERFORD. “It’s really won- 
derful. I don’t believe the angel Gabrie! him 
self ever saw a sky of that color, and that 
mauve verbena patch off to the left has never 
been equalled even by Nature.” 

Il. 

Barnes. “This young painter left pork- 
packing to take up art.” 

Potrer. “ What a very bad pork-packer he 
must have been!” 


“Your work is 


IV. 
MarGavx, “That is a funny sort of a pic- 
ture. What is it—an aquarelle ?” 
Waaa. “I don’t know. It’s funny enough 
to be a Max O’Rell.” 


ry 


Mrs. HAMILCAR-PELTON. “ This little thing 
of Varick’s reminds me of Meissonier at lis 
best.” 

BADGERTON (a rival of Varick’s). “Yes; 
is framed like Meissonier’s ‘ Friedland.’ ” 

VL 

Criticus. “ What do you think of Corey 

Cynicus. “His signature snuggesis Cort; 
his coloring is like that of—ah—what is the 
name of that campaign banner pyinter on C& 
nal Street ?” GAriyLe SmitH 


” 














ALMOST PERFECT. 


First Lapy. *‘ What do you think of Mr. Thompson” 
Seconp Lapy. “ He only needs instinct to be a perfect brute.” 








~ 
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A PRACTICAL HIBERNICISM. 

Mrs. L , of Brooklyn, on going into the 
country for the summer, left the key of her 
house in charge of faithful Patrick O’F . 
Returning in September, she learned that the 
man had gone out of town for a few days, and 
had failed to leave any word about her key. 
She devoted hours to going from one end of 
the city to the other, trying to obtain some 
tidings of Patrick or her key, and did not sue- 
ceed till night. What should first greet her 
eyes after unlocking and entering her house 
but this inscription, carefully chalked on the 
kitchen wall by the conscientious custodian: 
** Notis—Mrs. L will foind her Key at No. 
— Bidferd avnoo.” EssEL STILson. 


MY SALAD DAYS. 
“The youth sings ‘love’ through all his salad days.” 
—Old Song. 
Tue thatch upon my mental roof 
Is growing rather thin, 
And I'm inclined to stand aloof 
From prattle’s merry din. 
I’m fonder of my friend and pipe; 
I think I’m more serene; 
Men soon, I fear, will call me ripe, 
Although my name is Green. 


Miss Mabel and Miss Margery now 
Declare that I’m a bore; 

No sweet smile greets me when I bow: 
It was not thus of yore. 

And so I view with rapt regret, 
More fair through memory’s haze, 

That pristine period when I yet 
Was in mg “salad days,” 

My much-beribboned loves I see: 
Where are they now, alas ? 

Ah! if the dears not wedded be, 
They sleep beneath the grass. 

With maidens fair no more I wind 
Down shady woodland ways; 

I left romantic strolls behind 
In glad old “salad days,” 


We had no gay lawn-tennis then; 
Yet we could play “love all” 

As well as any modern men 
Who deftly “serve” the ball. 

We drove, we boated, and we danced; 
We trod the garden maze; 

And, oh, the bright eyes, how they glanced 
In happy “salad days”! 


Gone all the buoyancy and zest; 
I'm “laid upon the shelf.” 
My thoughts of consolation rest 
In goodly store of pelf. 
And yet Id gladly barter gold, 
And pride of place, and praise, 
For those blithe-hearted times of old 
In frolic “salad days.” 


THE TWO DROMIOS. 
THE mistakes of Mrs. Malaprop find their 


parallel in the aggregation of errors for 
which the old lady who went to see the Two 
Dromios was responsible. On her return 
home she observed that she had seen the play 
once before in her youth, but it was all changed 


now. Instead of having a Juliet they had ty 
Dromios, who looked so much alike that y, 
couldn’t tell’em apart, except when they y 
off the stage, and then you couldn’t see they. 
that for her part she didn’t think Shakespeap, 
would stand such foolish perversion of ). 
beautiful play, and that if he hadn’t any », 
spect for his own work he might hay 
enough for his audience to keep his elov; 
the circus where they belonged. The Draws 
prints this as a valuable addition to the “ Cy). 
osities of Criticism.” 


TWO FAMOUS JOKES. 

THE memory of Theodore Hook, the , 
brated English humorist, is very appropriat, 
associated with the most audacious jest 
record, viz., his announcement, when reca)|; 
from his post as Governor of Mauritius o: 
charge of embezzling $60,000 of the pu 
money, that he had come home “on aceon); 
of a disorder in his chest.” But the most }; 
iant of his comic feats was achieved in ¢o) 
cert with his famous rival, Tom Hood. 14 
two were strolling one summer evening on t 
outskirts of London with their friend Charles 
Matthews, the great actor, when Hood said ; 
Hook, “They call us ‘the inseparables,’ | 
after all, it’s only natural that Hook-and-., 
should always be together, eh, Theo ?” 

“ Bravo, Tom!” cried Hook; “ that’s the best 
I’ve heard for a long time. I say, suppose wi 
have a match which of us two can make t 
best joke on the spur of the moment. Char 
Matthews here shall be umpire, and the lose: 
shall stand treat for a supper for three.” 

“Done!” said Hood; and scarcely was tly 
word uttered when they espied a sign-boari, 
the owner of which, wishing to advertise t} 
he sold beer, had unluckily worded the ; 
nouncement, “‘ Bear sold here.” 

“Oho!” said Hook, “I suppose that bear is 
his own Bruin.” 

“Well done!” cried Charles Matthews 
“you'll have hard work to beat that, frie: 
Thomas.” 

“‘T dare say he’ll do it, though,” said T! 
dore; “he carries more than two faces unde 
one Hood—don’t you, Tom ?” 

At that moment they turned a sharp corne 
and came in sight of a small, tumble-dov 
house, standing in the midst of a wretched |it- 
tle plot of worn and trampled grass, just in 
front of which was displayed a huge board, 
with the inscription, “ Beware the dog.” 

Hood looked warily round him in all diree- 
tions, and finding no dog anywhere visible, 
picked up a broken piece of brick and seri)- 
bled underneath the warning, “ Ware be the 
dog ?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you what it is, my boys,” said 
Charles Matthews, “J can’t decide between 
two such jokes as those, and what’s more, I’ 
not going to try; so we had better all go and 
sup together, and each pay his own share.” 

Davin Ker 











